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THE 


STRANGERS. SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
““The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice," * Man and 
his Idol,” &e. 


——__>—___—__ 
CHAPTER XLVIL 
A WOMAN'S CONFESSION, 
Thavesaid toomuch . . . . 
-And laid mine honour too unchary on't 
There's something in me that reproves my fault, 


But such s headstrong 9 fault it is 
That it but mocks itself. 


Shakespeare. 

Tux rough man with the independent eyes—neither 
\aving, apparently, any connection’ with the other— 
‘had only quitted the door-post of the Load of Mischief 
Yor'a more exalted position. 
_ On the very night on which the inquest was ad- 
journed he was at the Manor House; regularly installed 
there, like one of the family, and as much at home as 
if his right eye had for years tivetted itself on the door 
of Gabriel edgecombe’s room, while his left took in at 
4 sweep through a window the undulating expanse of 
Edgecombe Park. 

He did not smoke now, except furtively, but sat 
with folded arms, just within the half-closed door of a 


room appropriated to him ‘opposite Gabriel’s room, | 


and commanding a view of all‘who entered or left it. 
‘ Everyone in the house knew he was there and why 
@ Was there. 

It was fully understood that Gabriel Edgecombe’s 
ree was that of a prisoner, who'as a great favour 
video bailed to the extent‘of somo thousands by 
mt veel and Lord Englestone, on the understanding 

7 @ should not quit the Manor Hotse, and ‘that the 
Police should have a man én the premises to see that 
a utttion was enforced, 

mi pa grape of this man—although he was never 
d . Rely to the gloom pervading’ the 
ao house. _in some way, difficult to explain yet 

nely felt, it intensified the horror of the tragedy 


_ 


[Rurn’s FEAR OF THE “ CROSS-EYED” MAN.) 


just enacted, and gave reality to the fearful suspicion 
entertained of Gabriel Edgecombe that he had taken 
the life of his friend and guest! 

The household instinctively avoided the room 
which the man occupied, and when, to relieve kis mo- 
notonous loneliness, he happened to look out at the 
girl Ruth as she crept past the door, she flung her 
apron over her head and ran screaming downstairs, 
terrified lest she should see the “‘cross-eyed ” man and 
dream of him—s dream which she ssid would portend 
disasters altogether beyond description. 

Supposing from his knowledge of human nature in 
the female guise that this conduct on the part of Ruth 
was mere “fun ”—the result of high spirits and a ten- 
dency to flirtation combined—the man laid in wait till 
he heard a light step near the door, and then rushed out 
with some vague intention of clasping the plump 
Rath in his arms. 

To his dismay, while in the very act of springing 
forward he made a discovery. 

It was not the plump, rosy-cheeked Ruth who was 
passing. The footstep was that of a fragile sylph, 
with hair of gold, and blue eyes peeping from snowy 
eyelids—like violets from under the snows of spring, 
and a form that was grace impersonated. 

Slinking back, with a crimson face, the man saw 
this vision of beauty approach the door of Gabriel's 
chamber and rap softly at it. 

A muffled voice demanded who was there. 

“It is I—Blanche!” was the reply. 

“Leave me! For heaven's sake leave me!” sounded 
in accents of despair from the apartmert. 

“No, Gabriel, no! As you love me!” pleaded 
Blanche. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

Then the door was slowly opened and Blanche Sel- 
wyn entered the chamber, involuntarily shuddering 
as she did so. 

Gabriel, retiring as she entered, received her with 
folded arms. ‘I'he expressiou of his face was reproach- 
ful, yet there beamed from his eyes a look of ineffable 
sweetness and tenderness. 

“Gabriel,” cried Blanche, sinking to the ground at 





his feet, “1 have been cruel and neglectful. Forgive 
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me! Pray, pray, forgive me. I will be so no 
more.” 

The young man gazed at her in astonishment. 

“ Pray rise,” he cried, “ your words and your atti- 
tude alike distress me. I have never blamed you. 
Against others—against myself—I may have had 
hard thoughts ; against you—never !” 

“Yet itis I, and I alone, whohave wronged you! 
At this awful moment, when the cause of all is. lying 
still in death, and you, a prisoner here, endure the awful 
consequences of my fault, I cannot hide it from you. 
It is a cruel thing for me to say, and for you to listen 
to; but Gabriel, I do, I will admit ‘that in my inmost 
heart, the thought of Neville Onslow has sometimes 
usurped the love and duty I have owed to you. Hate 
me for it. Crush me. If you will! I can no longer 
withhold from you the wicked truth !” 

The face of the listener was white with the intensity 
of his emotions. 

“Why do you tell me this?” he gasped. 

“Ha! Donot look so! Do not glare on me with 
those fierce eyes, and I will tell you all. I will hide 
nothing, though the confession overwhelms me with 
shame and dishonour. Something of what I now own 
bic have long suspected. I have known that, and I 

ave known how much better all might have been, 
had I dared speak out sooner. But what woman can 
speak of these things save in her extremest agony ? 
Had I dared do so, I should have confessed to an in- 
fatuation against which I strove in yain, but which I 
thought I might succeed in confining to my own breast. 
And no word of it ever passed my lips to the object who 
inspired it. Beyond what his heart told him, Neville 
Onslow died unconscious of the wrong he had un- 
consciously done you, his friend.” 

“Ts this so? Will you swear to me that this is so 2” 
demanded Gabriel. 

“Tdo. Ah, why, why should I deceive you in this 
moment of. humiliation? I do swearit. But none the 
less do I see in what has happened the consequences 
of my own sin: none the less do I acquit you of all 
wrong. Even if you have done this horrible thing, I 




































have no right to blame you,” she sobbed, hysterically. 
“If Lhave done——” 
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“What t 1. Ifgn a 
moment of you om, 
against Ne e to a}. 
you, or They,ar g 
you hard are - 


; *y say 
murder—of Ais murder. You! Oh, merciful powers, 
forgive me! ItisI who am guilty !//by?ho droge} 
you to the yerge of distraction, 1 who put murderous 
into your genérous ining ; T, and I alone, who 
‘of Onslow’s deat 


, 1 of despairing grief into which she., 
nid fine wena" éxtreme that Gabriel looked down 
“No,” he said, ‘no, Blanche ; if what you havecon- 
fessed to me isthe truth, you are blameless. I had noright 
to hope that the treasure of your love would be reserved 
to me during all these years. I ought to have known 
that love is not a plant that results from seeds sown, 
and watched and tended. It springs up in the heart 
complete: a divine product, perfect in leaf, and bleom, 
and fragrance, My jealousy, even had there been 
grounds for it, would have been, unpardanable. ..Do 
not, distress yourself then. Rea weary your 
heart. with self-reproacheg, _) Ag. for thie, terrible 
calami| ” : . bg re as > 


* Ah, what of that 2” Blanche 


abi d = oan 
nd, NO, Fou cannot, youdare, not pa aye ith te contain 
truth 2” J ye ‘ = 


“ What is it you won know ?” he feplind, with, 0 
distressed expression; tenance. |)” . 
The fiir younesger his bands in hers, with a 





en passid movement. * ¢ es 

“Say, that I may believe you apport tle ejacu- 
lated, “Say it, = tore 30 ” Ay dd 
fage darkened. ’ $2 


No er came from his qui ering lips, 

¢ $idcannct YMgasped Blanche. ““ And yet—no, I’ 
will ‘not, take your'silence ag,’ mission of your 
guilt,” \ 4 Lh 

“Not unless/you, would see me consigned to a death 
of i ” ma he answer. pS 

B e heard-it with infinite, » What was! 





y and contradictory, 
it6? If Gabric] was innocent, what more sim- 
ple than fof him to give her the.agsurance she asked ? 


If guilty+-ab, then, be might imdeed hesitate. No. 
man would denoumeéhimself to the woman he loved as 
a murderer! at Would be too terrible. 


“I anderstand,” the nie Woman murmured, 
as this conviction forced i hetmind. 

“You believe me guilty?” demanded Gabriel, 
fiercely. a . Ps 

7 What. ia there else for meta, believe?” she asked. 

“What?” 

“Yes. One Ktthe wordtwould-clear all, and you do 
not speak it2” ie 

“T cannot.” . 

“You dare not proclaim yourself innocent— You 
fear to admit your guilt! Is it so, Gabriel ?” 

With a cry of deepest anguish, he drew back his 
Hiahds* from thése’ wliich clasped them with such a 
frantig earnestness, and clasping them together upon 
his brow, turned away. 
~“You question me in vaia; yes, Blanche, in, vain, 
id vain. The question you ask I have no power to 
answer.” 

“Enough,” cried the fragile Blanche, “TI. have not 
deserved your confidence. Tod well, too bifterly do, 
Tr knéw that. T have forfeited all claims upon your 
esteem. It is my just punishment, and it comes. upon 
me when it is well nigh moré than I can bear, If.t 
cOuld but inspire yon’ with some confidence in my 
fidelity. If it were possible for you to believe that I 
would give the world to serve you. in this extremity. 
If I-could only convince you that in whatever may 
happen, I am prepared, as I have ever been, to.do my 
duty toward, you—but, no, no, all this is impossible! 
I have committed the unpardonable sin—I have been 
overtaken by, the tempest of a passion that has des- 
troyed me, and helpless, wretched, disconsolate, and 
dés$airing, I come to yon—to you whom I have so 
wronged—to ask for sympathy and trust! It,is mad- 
ness. I know it, and yet I cannot help myself.” 

She clasped her arms over lier face and_peced 
rapidly to‘aud fro. Gabriel watching her, amazed 
and distressed, was at a loss to fatliom the secret of 
the intensity of the feeling thus displayed. 

“Tell me,” he exclaimed, with. flushed brow and 
btightening eyes, “ what is the. secret hidden in those 
words? Youask mysympathy. Heaven knows you 
have it, for my own heart’s’sufferings interpret yours, 
You ask my confidence * 

“ For the future, if not as to the past.” 

“For the future ?” he repeated, wonderingly. 

“Yes. Something is about to happen which will 
divide us as surely as the axe severs the branch fron® 
the tree.” 

“You mean—my death ?” 

“Heaven forbid! The loss of fortune is sad to 
bear; but——” 





“I ave shrunk even from admitti 
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the painful task of 


forming you, 

hat mine? Ipnaword then, a claimant to the baro- 

fnetoye andj to the) Manor } House, estate! has spring | Manot 
Up 


“ Blanche!” 
“Pye son of Sir Baltol EdgRedonibe, lotig st sight 
of and.¢ tebe dead.”. , ia “og 

“And he takes advantage of this moment to’ pre- 
sent himself here and to prefer lite slat?” —— 

“No: he has for some time resided here, and as 
your own guest.” 

“What! You cannot —" 

“The man who calls hinitell Obeney Tofts.” 

The young man, stared aghast. ‘The flush in his 
vier the light.in his eyes intensified, and ho breathed 
bh hr 


ar 

“ The impostor!» eked. 

“You know tia? ou none. thas his claims are 
bie ee ae 


unfounded 2” 









itovevery one, that 
Edgecombe’s 


phonse! I cannot 











“But laim is a fabri- 
cation ? 4g not the man he 
repres@] ta: : 

“ You, : : , i 7 

ng a momex ‘Oly 
succeed in. mal /Only SUPpOse, ity, 
and yorswill ui mn, 4s. my, duty 
fo be with 24 silo aiddagrada- 
tion, “It is, doubly show Much of 
all pep psa tn ri iwht-upem you. But my 
father is proud an mbitious, and I fear what may 
be the result, should He findithat lie has’ been mistaken 


in the maturejof the alliance he had projected for his 


child. Ina word, L gow him too well’to doubt that 
ho. wilh hesitate to bréak, off or engagement. And 
shoul happén, I entreat of you to remember 


thawit is not of my promptitg or in accordance with 
my wish. It is for this’ reason that I have laid, bare 
my heart to you, that I have jconfe to you what 
to, myself, and 
now, once more I beg of you that, whatever, may 
happen, you will not think of mé worse than I 
descrve, but will sympathiéé with my unhappy posi- 
fou” ia ‘ “4 

To thisxppeal Gabyiel vi ot. word! . 

As it proceeded—as the. plait ice, of the fair 

aker grew more and.thote eatnest aul sppealing, 
he turned his head from her, and she only-saw 
his bosom heaved with convulsive throes. 

And now that she ceagad, and he suddenly con- 
fronted her, it -was with a face so strange, so dis- 
torted, so full of threatening, * that Blanche ‘uttered 
a cry of .affright and shrank away with, a thrill of, 
terror. f 

“Leave me,” he gasped, speaking between rigidly 
closed teeth. , 

Blauche looked, at. the eyes, of her loyer, which 
were beginning to . kindle with an unearthly, glow; 
she saw, too, that, the muscles of his. face, wera 
lengthening and, becoming. rigid, and in, utter dismay 
retreated towards the door, 

“ You. are angry,” escaped her, quivering lips. 

He put up his hand as,deprecating, that. idea. 
“Leave me!” he repeated, in a, voice, strained and 
hollow as a voice, irom,a tomb, 

“But youare not well. Oh, Gabriel, this cruel 
news has oyeregme you?, Let.me call for.help.” 

He strove to. answer, but, in. vain. The kindling 
eyes, grew brighter and. more flame-like, the, veins on 
the forehead stood out like cords, the,. parted, lips 
showed the grinning teeth.like those of a skull, and 
with an effort at self-restraint, the man_ crossed his 
arms, upon his breast and clutched at the muscles 
of either shoulder withfingers ,that dug into the 
flesh. 

* Go!” 

The word rang. through the room in a voice, of 
thunder, 

It was the strong effort. of a desperate, man, and 
having made it, Gabriel threw up, his arms, and 
rushed forward, as a, beast of ptey rushes. upon, its 
victim. 

Terrified beyond description, Blanche fled from 
the room, her lover pursuing, like,one possessed. As 
she emerged into the corridor, the man: with. the 
strange eyes, on watch inthe opposite room, rushed 
forth, and seizing Gabriel, thrust him back into, the 
apartment. 

At the same. moment Lady Edgecombe, appeared in 
the corridor, and Blanche, rushing toward, her, sank 
insensible upon her ladyship’s breast. 

The last words of which she was conscious were 
uttered by Lady Edgecombe : 
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¥ ’ j ane FAGE IN THE WEL 
S _/ It yoluke, then, > the sport 

“es. $ ~shle ‘Sa a | Twelfth Night, 


Was there something in the atmosphere of th 
Housayfatal to love, and all the softer asi” 

of the human heart ? ings 
‘ental ‘this ‘as & CONSBqUENCS, OF “Was it part of thy 
mystery of the place, affecting alike those of high ang 
be degree ? ‘ 
~—In a vague way these questions occupied 
of the handsome young gamekeeper, cde 
nightfall he strolied along deserted lane op the 
outskirts of the Park, witha disconsolate face and 
lagging gait: | 

From his appearance alone it was easy to soe thy 
his love-suit with Ruth, the dark, rosy-checked young 










dreamer ‘of dreams,.had not and that the 
fact of its not doing so caused him the ysatiost prin 
philosopher as he was, At the moment of the dis. 
covery of the, and shameless encourag 

ment of C had resolved 
to tear her: d to bate doug 
with het-and : , But this was 
easior (0 “say “Where are faces which it 


eg¢t and Ruth’s was one of then. 
b wédeod in wasting such a spell 

ome intolerable without the 
wand thig, was precisely tho 





Sperry 
ber could ve tgotten her, he would have bon 


happy. 8 a ; 

-If ho could Have vast his I wher to the winds, 
aud openly shown the he-tiied to feel, 
all would have been well, * 

As it was he could do.nothing of the sort. Hehat 
tried it, and had failed.’ The recent startling events 
in the household had broughi}, them much together, 
and Ruth had behaved wittiiiuoh’ 
many signs of repentance 
Gidley was in his heart di 
the momentary indiscretion % 
mitted herself. No one knew or und } 
of the keeper’s feelings better than the. demure Ruth 
herself, and she had encouraged hin to, renow his ad- 
vances up to a certain point, and then: turned round 
in the most wilful and capricious manner possible. 

As it was, on this particular evening, Gidley was 
in despair again. Ruth, waa ‘cold; he, was jealous; 
more than which he was angry with her for her 
coldness, and wii lf for caring about it. 

This feeling lasted several days. On each of 
these he had endured a martyrdom; and at last chance 

db suggested to him desperate step, to which be 
was about to resort. 

This was how it came about. 

Two days before, it had happened that there was 4 
fair in the neighbourhood,,and it had been his stroug 
wis to seize this, oqcasion for “ making it np” with 
the vain, ious young éenslaver: ‘To: his disgust 
he found that she had, obtained permission of the 
housekeeper early in the day and had actually stacted 
for the fair, before he hada chance of ascertaining 
her wishes on the subject. |. 

' Now, here was an opportunity, for 9 jealous lover. 

Of course, the very first qaestion that presented it 
self was—who had she gone’ with?) & 
Yorng women do not attend. public fairs. love 
Gidley would not have thought so badly of Ruth ast 
believe for ® moment that shé ‘could have done » 
And if not alone, who was her companion? : 

, | To ascertain that it was necessary to go to the fait, 
and he set off at full speed, arxiving just in time © 
find the. faithless one leaning on the arm of Podwiak, 
the butler—a man, old enough, to be her father, bu 
who, from his smiling face and. sparkling eyes, "i 
dently prided himself on haying made s conquest 
Ruth, a joke which. she clearly enjoyed ss wen 8 
anybody, especially. when Gidley appeared 02 
scene with a face likea thundercloud. — Pe 
Having no, right to, dictate to the girl as t 
choice of her companions, the handsome young keep 
could only glare and indulge in a fow cuttingly bane 
plimentary remarks, and very soon left the fair, . 
decided in his,mind. whether to throw himself into 
river, to emigrate to the antipodes, or to make 5 
offer of marriage to the first woman he met 0D fw 
road, out of spite, and just to show his contempt 
the little flirt. o inviting on oe 
The latter appeared the, more 

he was seriously meditating upon it, as he pw 
 Beilerpath through a little coppice, when y 
suddenly confronted him, Af the sight o 0 
abandoned his idea, at. onge, and without A" pis 
thought, Whatever might happen, he woulda hp 
her. He might be desperate Oe any 
not to be expected that he should throw bi 

—he, the handsomest and smartest fellow the 

















“Fortune!” he interposed. 


“Let Doctor Doriani be sent for instantly !” 
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red cloak & basket of kettle-holders, atid ¢ratch- 


stick. r “ the’ 
ough to talk of marrying “ the’ first 
It minmet” bt to propo to that old hag would 
ty oe it seemt#a wlmost ag if she ths 

0 to him, forste stood'still; right in the 
ordi of the path; with her hands clasped over her 
stick, looking up from under flapping cap-border and 
ared hood straight into his face. ; 

“ Whither so fast ?” she asked, in a choked, scream- 

voice. “Not to your lady-love, T warrant. No, no. 
0, no, no!” 
ber hr ae burst into a derisive laugh. : 
“Stand aside and let me pass,” returned Gidley, in 
jesting. 
— mr Shell wait. Never fear—ne-ver fear!” 
squesked the hag, and again she burst/otit into her 

2 4 k n 
ir Sith you for a tackling 61d fool,” retorted the 
angry man. “You know nothing of my affairs, and 
I want to know ‘nothing of yours. Let'me’ pass!” 

“Oh, yea, dearie, pass on! By all means, pass on! 
If the dark eyes ave in a hurryif the cherry checks 
are impatient, make haste. Love's like porridge, my 
dearie—once cool and it's spoilt. It’s spoilt !” 

She stepped aside'as she spoke, but Gidley, some- 
lat’ surprised at her words, did not pass’ on. He 
hesitated. : 

“What do you. know.of- mez.” he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Butyou spoke of—of——” 

“Of the woman that treats you like dirt’ under her 
feet, and makés your life a sorrow to you. Oh, yes, I 
‘know of her.” 

“What—tell me what you know ?” 

“'That she has crossed your ‘path for good or evil.” 

“Why, (could tel-you as much; but which is it ? 
For good ?” 

‘Lhe old womaw shook her'head. 

“Not for evil?” i 

“Serk not to unravel the secrets of the future,” was 
the réply, “much is known and nruch may be learned ; 
but ‘tis not well to inquire too curiously.” °* 

“Nonsense; wellor itl, tell me. What you know I 
aust know. My life's happiness depends on it.” 

“Tt does, and you would give much to learn?” 

“You want money. You are like the rest. You 
must haves") rns : 

“Gold.” 

“What! I give you gold? 

“ Remember, your life’s*happiness depends on what 
you would leard, dearié: Do you rate that at the 
worth of meresilver? - Mere coppers?” 

Gidley reflecteda moment. He wasnot rich enough 
to regard money lightly, and a gold piece was a con- 
sideration. ; 

“You have some art by which you can set my doubts 
at rest 2” he asked, anxiously. ‘‘ You promise that;?” 

“ TL swear it.” 

“You can make it plain to me whether the woman I 
love returns my: affection; and will be my wife, or 
whether she is only fooling» me and giving her heart to 
another?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Here is gold then.” 

He put a glittering coin in the brown band extended 
to hima hand warm and soft im spiteof the woman's 
apparent ago; but, before receiving it sh3 insisted on 
bis scratching. a cross upon it for luck with the point 
of a knife which he carried. 

_This done; she laid finger on his-arm, and addressed 
hin iu a low, solemn voice. } 

“You are braye ?” she asked. : 

“Brave!” he ted in a scoriful tone, as if in- 
sulted by the mere doubt as to his courage. 

"And yet you would’ feat to go alone, by night to 
the Lone House on the Cross-road Hill?” 

“ Why should I go there ?” 

“To learn what you would know.” 

“But you" 

“To look into the face of the woman who is 
destined to become your wife, as revealed to you in the 
Mystic Mirror,” 

“Nonsense!” cried Gidldy. “You are deceiving 
me, You have got my gold and think to make your 
escape. But no, you shall not rob nie.” 

« The woman drew back with a proud and indfgnant'air. 

_, Rob you!” she said. “Is anything freer than a 
gilt? Take back: your’ gold if you doubt me or if 
You are too great w coward to obey my injunctions. 
‘Take it, aud let me go.” 

Bat Gidley was too infatuated and too eurious'to do 
a = He itisisted'on the gold being 

ved explicit’ instructions as to betaking 
ae shatherertnre on the second night from 
inlormed him the On| when; as the woman 
first quatter..” moon would: have completed her 
wan NG Sivén these directions, slie vanished into the 





This then, was the cause of Gidley’s evening 
ramble. The path he was taking led diréct to Cross= 
road Hillon which a gibbet had formerly stood—and 
hé was proceeditig slowly, under the strong conviction 
that he had beer duped out of his money, ‘and that he 
should probably have his walk for his pains. 

The Lone House on, thé* hill- out black 
against a y sky, out of which the light was slowly 
dying as the young keeper approached it. A desolate 
place it looked, standing alone on that bleak spot. 
Although called a house, it was ‘a mere cottage, with 
outbuildings, surrounded by a high wall, which its 
former ocevpant, an eccentric old miser, had considered 
necessary for his safety. Successive generations of 
misanthropes and recluses had occupied it; but for 
some time it had stood empty, few persons caring to 
live in it even rent free. 

As Gidley drew near he observed a light moving 
from window to window, which rather re-assured him, 
and he hurried forward in better spirits, and with 
heightened expectations as to the favourable result of 
his expedition. 

While he ascended the hill the light disappeared. 
Nevertheless he ever on, reached the door, and was 
about to apply his knuckles by way of summons, when 
it opened, apparently of its own accord, and there stoad 
the aged woman who had crossed his path two nights 
before—red cloak, crutch-stick, and all complete, ° 

“Oomein. Quick,” she said, in an impatient tone. 

He entered, and found himself in a room which 
received its light entirely froma single candle, on 
the mantel-piece of a second room in ‘the rear of the 
building. So far as be-could tell, there was not a 
vestige of furniture in either apartment. 

“You have timed jt to a minute,” tumbled the old 
woman, as she closed the door; “ the stars are favour- 
able, and within an hour the moon will have entered 
on her first quarter.” ; F 

“ But what have'the stars and the moon got to do 
with me and Ruth ?” asked the infatuated keeper. 

“What! How d’ye think you're to sec the future 
without their light? It’s they tell me what'll happen 
and what won't. TI read ’em like a book.” 

“ And what do they say ?” 

“ Of you ?” 

“Of me and Ruth ?” 

“ Listen'!"—she assumed a tragic tone as she Fe 
ceeded from this point—“t you have been deceived by 
a person that you did not expect to do so. You have 
something that troubles you; but do not despair. 
Everything will turn to your advantage. You have 
had many crossings and gtiefs, but do not let that 


‘astonish you. Time, that changes everything, will 


tender youmore happiness than’ you have had. Ina 
short time you will receive news that will give you 
leasure and put you at your ease. You are destined 
or the time to come to enjoy great happiness.” 
“Do the stars say this?” Gidlny inquired, fn adn in- 
credtlous tone. d 
“Every word of it,” was the rmply. 
“ Ad about Ruth—you haven't said’a word of her?” 
The woman bent her lips'clost to his ear. 


“ What did I promise’ you ?” sh” asked; “ wasn’t it’ 


that you should look into the Mystic’ Mirror—if yon’d 
got the courage to doit. If you wasn’t afraid.” 

“Tm afraid of nothing,” he'answered, stoutly. 

“Come on, then: After me.” 

She clasped her hands over her stick atid hobbled 
from the room, taking the way toward the back of 
the house, where they soon emerged into a paved yard, 
surronnded by the high wall already mentioned. The 
place was small, and encumbered with lumber. 

In the middle of it there was a well, circular, and 
only protected by a few planks. 

n reaching this the woman pointed to it with her 
stick. 

“That is the Mirror,” she said. 

“ That ?” Gidley asked, in’ surprise. 

“Yes. Isnt water Nature's own looking-glass? 
Kick away those planks and look, and you'll see Venus 
shining in the Water as light asin the sky, over your 
head> When she éhines in it, that's ‘the time for 
lovers. When Mars shines in it, that’s tlie tine for 
soldiers’ to KrioW’ tliely fate. So it goes on.’ Do yon 
see'the star ?” 

Gidley stood on’the edge ant down. There 
certainly was something shining inthe water, and he 
réplied in the afIrmative. : 

* Good,” said thé woman, “now Tisten to me. Lie 
down yout full length, and stretch your head over the 
side’of the’ well so that you can‘ l6ok in steadily.” 

With @ little hesitation the’ keepér obeyed. 


“ Now, do you see atiything like a fave, very dim 


and faitt-like?” ‘ 

“T fancy I do.” 

“T thought so. Now, keep lookfng, and that face ll 
grow brighter and’ brighter. Its the face of the 
woman destiried to be yout wife.” 

“Not Ruth’s face ?” , . 

& Whoever is destined to be" your wife will smile on 
‘you’ ott ‘of the Mystie Mirror: If’she- smiles very 





sweetly, yout happiness is certain ; if sto smiles and 
frowhs, ‘your married life will be chequeréd, sunshine 
and clouds. Now, you will see. Keep watching. 
Don’t speak. “ Don’t attend to anything I do. Keep 
watching, and may Venus smile upon you.” 

She ceased. ' 

The silence of the grave followed. 

Gidley, yielding to the.influence of the woman's 
words, maintained his’ wicotnfortablé position with 
the endurance of a martyr. Without moving 4 muscle, 
he continued to gaze steadfastly down into the water, 
looking and still looking forthe face which was togrow 
and brighten on his view. Minute’ after minute 

d, till a quarter of an hout elapsed, and the 
foolish keeper persevered, but without the tésult 
which had been promised. In all that time he saw 
no more than he had at first. The face of Ruth; for 
which he looked so earnestly, did not«appear; there 
was only the faint reflection he had spoken of, 

As he looked steadily at this, and his eyes bécwine 
accustomed to the faint light in the well, he suddenly 
became conscious of a fact which he had not’at first 
suspected. 

It was the reflection of his own face on which he 
had been looking! 

Startled-‘and annoyed at this, he looked up. 

The woman had disappeared. 

Ho was alone. 

At first softly, then more and mote londly, he 
called’ and shouted. There was no response. He 
rashed to the door by which he had reactied the yard 
of the Mystic Mirror. It was of solid oak, clamped 
With iron, and—it was fastened on the inside! 

On making that discovery the humiliating truth 
came upon him with overwhelming force. Ho had 
been made the dupe—the victim of a practical joke. 

His’ infatuation had been taken advantage of by 
some one asa means of leading him into this trap 
and taking a laughing-stock of him to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

“ Why Ruth kerself might have planned the trick !” 
he ejaculated; in the intensity of his ludicrous misery. 

A faint sound as of suppressed’ laughter from the 
other ‘side of the high wall constitut{a the keeper's 
temporary prison slightly served to confirm that sus- 
picion. 


OHAPTER XLVIX 
THE PROGRESS OF CHENEY TOFTS’ GAME. 
Mine ownis not mine own? 
That's strange enough! Why does he not dispute 
My right to my own flesh, and tell my heart 
Its blood is notits own! He might as well 
Virginius. 

Tue grass was not suffered to grow under ‘the feet 
of the claimant to the Edgecombe estate—Mr. Cheney 
Tofts, or as he now called himself, Mr. Baliol Edge- 
combe, after his father, the hero of the romantic nar- 
rative with which the reader is familiar. 

Having shown the last tribute of respect to his late 
friend and companion, Neville Onslow, alias John 
Harwood, by personally attending his funeral, and 
seeing his remains. depositéd in a quiet country 
churchyard near the spot where they had been found, 
he set to work to make good his position. 

With singular ‘indifference fo his own interests, 
Martin Harwood, the ruffianly keeper of, the private 
lunatic asylum, Nad ‘suffered him to fake possession 
of all his son’s personal effects, including his papers, 
and the first task he set himself was to make a close 
and rigid inspection of these posséssions. 

The papers were numerous, and in various lan- 
pusses much tothe young man’s disgust, seeing that 

e was thus shut out from secrets they might have 
revealed, urless he chose to take others into his. con-- 
fidence. It might have struck ‘a delicate and sensi- 
tive mind that there was a breach of honourable 
conduct in this prying frito the private affairs of the 
dead, but the heir tothe house of Edgecombe had a 
mind neither delicate nor sensitive. af 

In tlie course’ of- this ‘close investigation: Shthe 
papers thus left in his possession, Tofts—as ie will 
continue to call him—came upon one or two facts or 
disclosures which afforded him the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. : 

And it was after one of these discoveries that he 
sent a servant to Sir Noel Edgecombe requesting an 
interview with him. 

That took place in what had recently been Ons!ow’s 
room. 

Tofts found the baronet there ag spotless as ever, 
and free from speck, or soil, or crease, with the 
smooth gréy hair, and shaven chin, and soft white 
necktie as usual; but with .a@ worn look upon his 
face such a8 he had not'seen before. 

“You have réquéested this interview, sir?” he said, 


with, & distant boi. 


" Yes, that’s true,” said Tofts, jaunty and impu- 
dent: “Fact is, Edgecombe, it’s well that you and I 
should understand each other, Relations, you know ” 
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“I know 


year. "Tisn’t likely.” 
The baronet did not deign any reply. 
“ However,” continued unmoved Tofis, 
ag it we come to, I suppose, unless—— 
6 purpo' stopped short. 
“ Unless what, or?” demanded the other. 


“Why, unless you and Ican come to a private 
vanderstanding. It seems unlikely, I know; but un- 
likely things do happen sometimes, and may in our | claims and of my father’s fate.” 
case. The last time we met you were pleased to call 
That was 
spoken under excitement, and I forgave you. I should 


my claim a gross and impudent imposture. 


nothing of tke sort, sir,” retorted. Sir 
Noel, “and I decline to take the fact upon your as- 
surance.” 


“ As you like—just as you like,” was the answer. | poor friend Onslow came to this 
“Jove, I can hardly expect you to jump at the notion 
of giving up the haudle to your name and settling | real names and object so effectually.” 

in a quiet way on a couple of hundred or soa 


_ ‘ that’s 


“ That I shall be prepared to do,” 
“ Absurd !” 


Sir Noel looked 


those 


a fool to listen to such a tale. 


“It was to colléct those proofs that myself and my | and four, and her 
i _ Lhat was our | eleven. They were of a 
purpose in remaining so long, and concealing our | their husbands were mem 


hast, os 
“ And you dare tell me that you are possessed of | most striking 
proofs—that you can demonstrate your identity | and was in the 
with Baliol Edgecombe's son, and show that he met | pulsion of the King. Her early-developed talent for 
with foul play under my roof 2 Preposterous! Iam | modelling enabled ;her,,to take casts of 


——=—:= 

to the age of ninety, and whose fami! 

able for their longevity, her mother living ee toa. 

hly > able cet wt 
of the 

ment, of Switzerland, She was Hyak 4 

server of, if not an active, ppeiicipant in, mapy of the 

occurrences of the French Revolution, 

Royal. Palace. at the time of the ex. 


Many of the 


most prominent victims of the French Revolution. 


“ At allevents, you're only one among many who | During Madame Tussaud’s residence with her Uncle, 
will have to listen to it,” was the reply., ‘In a few | she had early imbibed the greatest taste for that art 
days the whole country will ring with the story of my | in which he so much exce 


but in which his 7; 
so closely imitated him, that it was oioate eae 


Distress, thé most acute and poignant, was stamped | tinguish as to the degrees of excellence between their 
on the baronet’s face at these words. It worea leaden i 
hue, unnatural and threatening, and as Le sat he wiped | much in vogue, in wh 


ormances. At that modelling in wax wy 


representations of flo 


most likely have said something of the sort myself had | his soft white fingers with a handkerchief in a rapid, | fruit, and other subjects .were often most beantifaly 


I been in your placé and you in mine. 
it was all stuff and nonsense, for all that.” 


“Trepeat that I know nothing of the kind,” said |, 
the baronet. “On the contrary, I regard youas an im- | unscrupulous; but like most men of your stamp, you 


postor, and of the most impudent description.” 

“ No doubt,” sneered Tofts. “ Just what I should do 
myself in your place: but now, let's see,how matters 
stand. I've told you—what you knew as well as I 
did—that when Neville Onslow told the story of my 
father’s life, as if it had been his own, he told the story 
of Sir Baliol Edgecombe, the rightful possessor of 
these estates. It was Sir Baliol, my father, who was 
kidnapped in Spain, who was carried off to the slave 

lantation on the Amazon river, and who escaped to 
io Janeiro, and thence to England.” 

“ All this is easily asserted,” said the baronet. 

** And can be as easily proved,” was the retort. 

“Nonsense! If so, why have not the proofs been 
forthcoming long since? Why have you remained 
here all this time without asserting your position?” 

The face of Cheney Tdfts glowed with animation, 
and there was something spprosching to genuine 
dignity in his manner as he replied : 

“ Had I sought alone the restitution of my rank and 
the fortune descending to me, I should have done so! 
As it is, I inherit a legacy of vengeance. Jove! Can 
I doubt that my father was carried off without a 
purpose ?” 

“That of being ransomed, perhaps,” suggested Sir 


Noel. 

“No! Or, money would have been forthcoming for 
the purpose. As it was. no application was ever 
made to his family in that respect. Some darker 

as I believe, was at the bottom of this abduc- 
tion, and this is one of those points on which I have 
waited for evidence. There is yet another point, of 
etill greater moment. You remember that in the 
story Onslow told for me, in order that I might watch 
its effects upon you and your lady, my father Sir 
Balio] returned to England and was heard no more of.” 

“ I remember.” 

“That was true up to a certain point.” 

Sir Noel looked up sharply, and his face underwent 
a great and sudden change. 

“What do you mean 2” be asked. 

“Simply this, that I have traced my father beyond 
his mere landing in England. I know that he set 
out direct for this place with the intention of con- 
fronting those who had done him this great wrong.” 

“Well?” 

“T know that on a certain night in November he 
‘was within afew miles of this place.” 

“ You know this?” 

“Ido. And I suspect—I have the strongest ground 
for suspecting —that he fulfilled his intention of coming 
here, that he arrived here, that he entered this house, 
and—that he never quitted ¢ alive!” 

Sir Noel sprang to his feet. 

“Do you know what this amounts to?” he de- 


manded. 

“ Well, I think so.” 

“Do you understand what you are slanderously 
charging against me?” 

*"Jove, yes; I know fast enough.” 

- ir,” cried the baronet, “ you are charging me 
ae murder of my own relative, my father’s bro- 
ther.” 

“ And that is precisely what I suspect you of,” said 
Tofts, in the coolest tone. 

Sir Noel was astounded, and between anger and 
—— could hardly find words in which to express 

meelf. 

“ This,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “ is part of 
the infamous conspiracy by which you are secking—. 
eS ae enough—to possess yourself of my 

rtune. Were I a severe man I should at once hand 
you over to the authorities on a charge of intimida- 
fion. Indeed, I ought to do so; but these mere un- 
founded assertions are so idle that I treat your entire 
statement with contempt. At least till you support it 


But you knew | yet abstracted manner. 


Presently he burst into a short, sharp, forced laugh. 


readiness with which you charged my unfortunate son 
with the murder of your friend, was discreditable. 
And now, when you follow up that charge in such in- 
decent haste with imaginary claims to my property, 
and vague, unfounded accusations of foul play in re- 
spect to the man you have the audacity to call your 
father—why, the animus is too apparent, the motives 
are too grossly exposed, and the whole thing becomes 
absurd.” 

“ You think so?” 

“ Ay, and the world will think as I think.” 
“Not when it has before it the evidence I am pre- 
pared with.” 
“ Well, well, when that is submitted I shall know 
how to deal with it.” 
On this Sir Noel rose, as an intimation that so far 
as his wishes were concerned the interview was at 
anend. Tofts looked at him with a keen glance, and 
saw that though he had regained outward composure, 
his agitation was extreme. 

Taking his cue from this, he abruptly bent forward, 
and drawipg a paper from his breast pocket, held 
it as he said: 

“ The secret of the western wing—not consumed in 
the flames—is here !” 

The words were as the bite of an asp, causing Sir 
Noel to start and shudder. 

“ When I came here and possessed myself of this,” 
Tofts continued, “I had only one thought, one pur- 
pose in life. It was—revenge.” 

“Revenge 2” J, 
“Yes, upon my father’s murderer. In that purpose 
I have never faltered; but now that the moment of 
action has arrived, I am deterred by an influence on 
which I did not calculate. In a word, Flora-——” 
“How dare you, sir, speak thus familiarly of my 
daughter ?” cried the baronet. 

‘* As you please,” returned Tofts; “go your way, 
and I'll go mme. Only if you should find yourself in 
a difficulty through these disclosures, recollect that I 
came to you and hinted at a mode of compromise, 
which before long you'll be deuced glad to snap at. 
That's all.” 

He waa going. 

Sir Noel laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“You og “eg to me to, purchase your silence as to 
the fate of Sir Baliol Edgecombe by'sacrificing my 
child to you?” 

“ Well—I suppose—it will come to that.” 

“ Sir,” thundered the baronet, unable to overcome 
his exasperation and disgust, “ you are an unmitigated 
scoundrel !” 

With this outburst of feeling he quitted the apart- 
- ment. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue death of J. Tussaud, son of Madame Tussaad, 
has been announced. He was the eldest son of 
the late Madame Tussaud. His death recalls to mind 
various circumstances of interest relative to. the 
early life of Madame Tussaud, who for many years 
.occupied a soméwhat prominent position in the eyes 
of a large section vt the British public., Madame 
Tussaud was born at Berne, in Switzerland, in the 
year 1760; her father (who died prior to her birth) 
was of the military profession, and his name was 
Joseph Grosholtz, which is as renowned in Germany 
as Percy in England, Montmorency in France, or. 
Vicomti in Italy. He was aide-de-camp to General 
Wurmser, with whom M. Grosholtz served during 
the seven year’s. war, and was so mutilated with 
wounds, that his forehead was laid bare, and. his 
lower jaw shot away, and supplied by a silver plate. 
He espoused a widow named Marie Walter, who had 
seven sons, the ter of a Swiss. clergyman, 





by proof.” 


executed; and to such a perfection had Vf 
Tussaud arrived in giving character and — 


“ You are very clever, Mr. Tofts,” hesaid, ‘and very | to her portraits, that, whilst still very young, ok 


was confided the task of taking casts from the heady 


will find that you have overreached yourself... The | of Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, Mirabeau, and tio 


principal characters of that period, who most patiently 
sabmitted themselves to the hands of tho fair artis. 
The cast which she took from the face of Voltaire 
was only two months before he died. 





SWEET RETIREMENT. 

A light was in my soul; 

It made me not spurn the familiar earth, 

Or shrink in pride and coldness from the lot, 
* Which, with small difference, all alike must share 
To the contemplative mind, retirement is a luxuriny 
feast, a kind of holiday to the dgooping soul—a culling 
and gathering of fruit for the winter of age—anis 
collection of thought for the new and unavoidable 
energies of human life. 
He who is never alore, who finds no time for look- 
ing into the arcana of bis own thoughts, has nt 
learned the true art of. living, and is the sport of ths 
winds and waves of temptation, without any ballast 
or helm. He who lives away in the world, lives not 
at all; heis likethe dancing meteor, never statiouary; 
or like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind aud 
tossed. He is restless and cannot tell why—grasping 
at something ahead which he never attains. To such 
a man retirement would be misery—for to be alone is 
what of all things he most dreads. 
But to love retirement, it must be habitually culi- 
vated. To love the company of one’s self is no smal) 
attainment ; and frequent converse can alone accon- 
plish it. There are persons who from childhood seem 
constitutionally formed for retirement—who seem to 
shrink from society, and draw all their comforts fron 
solitude; who heed not the busy throng ef life, and 
seek not its pleasures; such are thinking beings; ax 
they think to some advantage. 
The benefits of retirement are great—truly ». 
They soften the passions, produce a contentedness, s 
rational indifference to the opinion of the world, ad 
bring the mind under that close discipline which fis 
it for the severest exercise. There probably never 
was.a well designed composition, fitted to do good, bat 
was written by a loverof solitude. Thero never wu, 
I am willing to believe, a being eminently qualified 
for society, but learned his best lessons in mae 
ment. 7a 








Aw Impertat Propnecy Fuuriiep.—The Ea 
peror reached the Castle of Arenenberg between fie 
six on Friday evening, accompanied by the Emprest 
The first visit paid by his Majesty with the Empres 
was to the cant chapel, which contains the statue of 
his mother, Queen Hortense, in white marble. 1s the 
evening the singing club of Salenstein waited upon the 
Emperor, who thanked them for their attention, ™ 
marking that he was delighted to revisit the * 
where he had been so happy many years 8g0. 
reply to @ yuestion whether there were any ng 4 
the citizens who could recollect his cern 
answer was given—“ Yes, your Majesty; you if 
said, ‘I leave with regret, but when I come agala 
shall be in joy.’ ” 

A Trury Nosue Womax.—In the steamship Be- 
lona, Captain Dixon, just..arrived at New York, were 
two si passengers, concerning whom 4 = 
incidgnt is related. Franz Meyor, aged twenty ~ 
ana ow wife, Anna, aged nineteen, from oot 
Soleure, Switzerland. aie a a in the wen 
ship William ivewun, revendy destroyed by fire site 
In the.confusion incident to the efforts to save lile 
husband and wife were The | a: 
picked up by one of, the a boats, gat gelaor 
fallen in with by the brig inty 
and enciente, was not discouraged at the uncertsia 





justly celebrated for her fine person,,and who lived | 


her husband’s fate, but prepared for her ow# 
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———— 
preservation could not suppress her womanly in- 
eel go far as to fgnore the rue pad belp from 
i fourteen days 0 to sh by its 
ala poo ts; but of her own state, she 
plan with ber half-im charge, into the sea. 
For two whole days did this brave gil support herself 
and the infant on the remnant of a ship's epar, without 
food or water, sustaining the infant's life by the mois- 
ture from her own mouth. Late on the second day 
the same vessel in which her husband was saved, 
having ceased cruising without hope of rescuing more 
life, fell in with this heroine, and saved her and her 
little charge. Eventually the family were landed at 


Havre, France. 





ETHEL. 


CHAPTER I. 
Being benignant above us, 
ae in pombe, and cherish in care; 
Yes, there is 2 power to pity and love us, 
A balm for the wounded, a beam for the tear, 
Which comes o'er the bosom, like day o'er the billow, 
To mariners weary and wild with despair, 
Which brightens the dungeon, and softens the pillow, 
And smiles like @ rose on our wilderness here. 

“Wuen did you say you were to be married, 

thel ?” 

* In the spring. And ob, I’m so happy.” 

“So happy!” 

How the words went down, like mockery, into the 
weary heart of Paul Martin, as he stood there with 
Ethel Gray, beneath the old elm that cast its shadow 
on her father’s lawn—stood as they had stood many 
times before, so near that the hem of her dress covered 
his feet, so near that her arm rested on his, so near 
that he could feel her warm breath on his cheek, so 
near that she could hear the wild, tumultuous beating 
of his heart. 

“You do not wish me joy, Paul,” she said, as she 
watched him tearing to pieces a flower she had given 
him. 

“I hope you may be happy. with the one you have 
chosen,” he said, euldly, through his closed teeth, as 
if the words were forced from him by some. power 
not his own, 

“Thank you—is that all?” 

And Ethel looked disappointed; but as she bent 
her gaze upon him, and saw how rigid and ghastly 
bis face had become, she knew what she never be- 
fore imagined—that Paul Martin loved her. And as the 
knowledge stole over her, and became settled in her 
mind, it made her unbappy. 

“You expect Mr. Clive here soon, do you not?” 

“Yes; he promised to come next week. I have 
spoken of you to him, and he is quite anxious to make 
your acquaintance. I hope you will like him, Paul, 
and I am sure you will.” 

“Perhaps I would, but I may never meet him; I 
shall leave the village before he comes, it may be 
never to return.” 

“ Leave the village ?” exclaimed Ethel, in surprise, 
and her eyes were moist with tears; “ will your 
mother accompany you?” 

“No, she will remain where she is for the present, 
and now good night. I will see you again before I 
go, and will try to thank you for all the kindness you 
have shown me,” and he put out his trembling haad, 
which she eagerly clasped. 

“Do not think of those trivial little favours, Paul, 
and do not forget me.” 

Ab, Ethel Gray, that was useless—useless indeed, 
as if @ man like Paul Martin could ever forget having 
once loved. 

As Paul walked slowly down the road, Ethel stood 
and watched him; @sadness had quietly settled over 
her—was it that now, knowing poor, penniless Paul 
Martin loved her, she discovered that she had been mis- 
taken when she told Guy Clive that her heart was in 
his keeping, and promised to be his bride when the 
spring. should come again with her apron full of 
flowers, and her scarf of, mist. 

Was it that, ag she thought of Paul’s high, noble 
brow, ambitious nature, and .well-stored mind, sho 
forgot Guy Clive’s handsome face and reputed wealth? 
Was it that she blamed herself for not discovering 
pa patina yyy your of intimacy that had passed, 

en it only when i bg 
pil tosnather ? y she had promised her 
hep it that her conscience told \her she had led 
ak on step by step, until he reached the very brink 

Wa § precipice and then rydely cast him over ? 

Sage not; but this we do know, a dark shadow 
— the joy that had come.to the heart of 


Mz. Gray, the father of Ethel, was «widower, a 
man of much strong common sense, possessed of un- 


bounded wealth hyo wy ome 5 
. J S . © 
, si ng Zen" provious to the opening o our story, he 


active 


s business and purchased the 
residence which bad since been his home. 





Ethel was an only child, and of course petted and 

humoured in each fancy and whim, and yet so careful 
had been her early training, so bright the example set 
her by her father, that her nature had become moulded 
to nobleness and purity without the use of correction 
or harsh means. Indeed if she had grown up other- 
wise, she would have been no true child of Mark 
Gray. 
Adjoining the handsome mansion purchased by 
Mr. Gray, was a neat but humble cottage, owned by 
a widow whose only son, Paul Martin, supported her. 
When Mr. Gray first came to Glenwood, he heard the 
story of Mrs. Martin’s wrongs and sufferings, and of 
Paul’s ambition and struggles, and when he became 
acquainted with them he was pleased with the in- 
telligence of the widow, and the noblencss of the son, 
and before long an intimacy sprang up between the 
occupants of the mansion and cottage which Surprised 
the neighbours more*than a little. 

All day long Paul worked with untiring assiduity, 
and at night he studied with avidity such books as 
were in his power to obtain. Mr. Gray admired the 
young man’s ambition and offered him the use of his 
extensive library, and Ethel encouraged him with kind 
words and often assisted-him with his studies until 
he far out-stripped her in the acquirement of know- 
ledge. 

When this new field opened to Paul, a new life 
began with him; he saw in the distance the realiza- 
tion of all Lis bright dreams, and night after night he 
toiled until long after midnight; study after study he 
mastered until his mind was stored with useful 
learning, and can we wonder that the student learned 
to love the fair girl who showed him so much kind- 
ness—who encouraged him in all his undertakings— 
who daily crossed his path, with her bright eyes and 
ringing, flute-like voice? 

Cau we wonder that in all his visions of the future 
her form, her face stood out in bold relief? Ah, no ; 
for Paul Martin would have been less than human if 
he had failed during those years of intimate, uncere- 
monious intercourse—to have learned the lesson we 
all must learn—to love. 

Aud yet no one knew his secret, no one suspected ; 
he kept it guarded as carefully as the gaoler guards 
his prisoner; the time had not yet come to speak, he 
must win fame and wealth before he could ask Ethel 
Gray to be his wife, and he plodded on with the 
bright future before him, with the star of hope shining 
in his life sky. 

And Mr: Gray, as day after day passed by, and 
Ethel and Paul were so constant:y together, never 
dreamed that one or both might learn to love during 
those hours of pleasant intercourse. 

Not that Mr. Gray would have objected to Paul as 
a son—oh, no; but the idea seemed so strange, so 
improbable, that it never assumed a definite shapo 
with him. 

And when, Ethel went away to spend the winter 
with her aunt, as she stood in the station waiting for 
the train, attended by Paul, she said—as she would 
say to a brother or a cousin: 

“ Now, Paul, remember while I’m away you must 
write to me often, and tell me all that happens in 
Glenwood, and I will write to you of all the gay scenes 
in town.” 

Ob, how his heart beat! how he dreamed that 
night of the future that would bring bim so much 
happiness!' And he did write bright, beautiful, gle- 
rious letters, but not a word of his secret—that he 
guarded zealously. 

He wrote such letters as you or I, dear reader, 
would write to a sister, and Ethel received them as 
from a brother, never dreaming that Paul loved her 
—never asking her heart if he was dearer to her than 
a brother should be; and when Guy Clive told her 
that he loved her, and asked her to become his wife, 
she thought she loved him, and she promised that 
when the spring came again she would be his bride. 

Her aunt and her father willingly yielded their con- 
sent, for Guy Clive was a suitable husband for Ethel 
Gray—handsome, well educated and wealthy ; and Ethel 
for a time was happy. ; But when she stood under the 
old elm-tree at home and told Paul of her love—when 
she looked down into Paul’s heart and read his se- 
cret, then she saw her mistake; but like many others, 
she had not courage to retrace her steps, and right 
the wrong sbe had done herself and others. 

‘Tt is too late—too late!” she murmured, and with 
this she consoled herself. 

Ab, why had Paul kept his secret so closely 
guarded? Why did he not tell her that he loved her 
before she left him 2) Why did he trust so fully, so 
confidently to the future ? 

Because he loved so truly, so deeply, and dreamed 
his love returned. That had been his dream, this 
was the awakening—the bitter, oh, how bitter—awak- 
ening to reality ! 

A few days after the interview beneath the elm, 
Paul left Glenwood, after bidding Ethel, Mr. Gray, 
and his mother farewel). 





Left his home behind him, and amid the bustle and 
excitement of town life, strove to forget his dream 
love—strove to forget that he possessed @ heart, an 


in a wild race after the bauble fame, forgot that “ 


appointment had ever thrown a shadow over his 


CHAPTER II. 

“Oh, Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow's wound, and slowly thence— 
Sullenly to sad repose the weary sense— 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o'er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life's peaceful evening with a smile, 

As some lone bird, at day's departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while. 

Yet, oh, how much must that poor heart endure, 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure!’ 

Erne. Gray was married to Guy Clive—married 
amid all the elegance and display of fashionable life. 

Immediately after the wedding, the bridal party 
sailed for the Continent, accompanied by Mr. Gray. 
it was their intention to spend the summer in Italy, 
the winter in France. > 

They had hardly become settled in their abode im 
Florence, before Guy was taken suddenly ill, and after 
afew days’ severe sickness, died~and Ethel was ® 
widow. ; 

As soon after the funcral and the confusion attend= 
ing it as was practicable, Mr. Gray and his daughter 
journeyed on to Paris, where they intended to remain 
during the months of mourning. r 

Three years passed by—three years of continued 
toil for Paul Martin. He had never visited Glenwood 
sincé-his departure, but frequent letters came for his 
mother, andin place of the humble cottage she occu- 
pied for so many years, stood a mansion rivalling in 
beauty and grandeur the elegant home of Mr. Gray. ~ 

Paul Martin had been successful; how could he be 
otherwise, with talent, education and energy? When 
he had secured a position in one of the best schools as 
teacher, aud in his leisure hours he had written essays 
and reviews that made no ordinary stir in the world. 

A demand for a book of essayscame; and accepting 
a flattering offer from one of the best publishing 
houses, he appeared before tle public as an author. 

Success crowned his efforts, and with one boun’ ‘ye 
reached the niche of fame. Yes, Paul Martin was 
famous; and ere the three years sped by wealth rolled 
in upon him. 

When Mr. Gray and daughter came back, they 
determined to spend a few days with Mr. Gray's sister 
before returning to Glenwood. 

“You are just in time, my dear,” said Ethel’s aunt. 
‘For to-morrow evening is my reception night, and 
there is a new light in the literary firmament since you 
left, a star of the first magnitude.” 

“Indeed, and what is his name?” 

“ Paul Martin,” replied the aunt; and not notidng 
the sudden nervous start of her niece, or the quck 
flushing of the pale face, she went on: “He is the 
oddest being you ever saw; so cold, so haughty, so 
distant, and yet so polite. Everybody nearly is crazy 
after him; but he seems tocarefor noone. He seems 
perfectly unconscious of the fact that half the ladies 
are dying for a favoured glance from his eyes.” 

Poor Ethel! her reflections were indeed bitter. 

This was the man whose love she had left unnoticed 
—the man she had been striving all these years to 
forget, and yet, at the very mention of his rame she 
trembled. 

The apartments were brilliantly lighted, and gaily- 


dressed people flitted here and there from one room , 


to another. 

Ethel, dressed in a roberof black velvet, stood near 
a window in the back part of the room. 

The heavy drapery which hung from the ceiling to 
the floor half-concealed her. 

She stood watching intently each new comer; in 
vain her aint had pleaded that she would come for- 
ward and be presented to the guests as they entered— 
she did not care to be presented yet. 

At last he came—the one she had been watching 
for—Paul Martin, 

How changed he was, what a splendid-looking maa 
he had become; what a flutter there was in the roon 
as he entered; how they crowded around him ‘io 
welcome him. 

With graceful dignity he received the homage psid 
him, and passed on to the back room. 

‘I'wice he walked so near to Ethel that her iress 
touched him, and yet he saw her not. 

At length, as he stood on the opposite side of the 
room, their eyes met, he turned deadly pale, then 
flushed—Ethel felt the room whirling round—felt her- 
self sinking—and knew no more until she opened her 
eyes to find herself stretched upon a lounge in an 
outer room, and felt the warm kisses of Paul Martin 
-@ressed upon her brow. 
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Then followed explanations and forgiveness, and 
that night Ethel Clive went to her room a happy 
woman, for she was the promised wife of Paul Martin. 

A few days and they returned to Glenwood, and the 

py hours of that summer were more like dreams 
of Paradise than days of earth, and when the autumn 
came with her gaily coloured robe and ripening fruits, 
Ethel Clive placed her hand in that of Paul Martin and 
promised to “love, honour, and obey. ” 

Mr. Gray rubbed his hands with delight, and Mrs. 
Martin looked on with a quiet, happy smile that told in 
language stronger than words that she was happy be- 
cause her son was. 

Paul Martin's love-life had ended in brightness, and 
though clouds encircled him so long, they had at last 
disappeared, and the days weut by freighted with joy 
and gladness. 

He was fully repaid for all he had suffered, for he 
knew that during those years Ethel had loyed him; 
and often, asthey stood beneath the old elm, they 
spoke of the past; andthefuture was bright before 
them. Cc. W. W. BR. 





CHARACTER IN DRESS. 


Ir would sometimes seem, indeed, as if men’s dress 
were fixed beyond all power of its adjustment to cha- 
racter; but no laws or repressing influences can 
really hinder a man's showing itself in his outer gar- 
ments. Still, wherever there isa strongly pronounced 
character, a character of such originality, indepen- 
dence, or crotchetiness as to break loose from the 
habits {and “tone of thought of the age, though it be 
on points merely abstract, with no conceivable rela- 
tion to the coat, or necktie, or arrangement of hair, 
these externals will be affected by them, and will de- 
clare the man a dissentient from or a leader of the 
thought of his age. Something about the sit, the 
colour, the form of his attire will show him remark- 
able. 

This, of course, applies to speculators and theorists. 
Men of action, practical men, politicians—all who 
carry on the world’s business, whose concern is with 
men as they are, and whose occupation depends on 
the continuance of the existing state of things— 
dress, as they think and act, with the world; but 
every deviation of thought, every consistent resolution 
ina man to think and act for himself in any material 
noint, social, political, or religious, certainly expresses 
ise fim some external peculiarity. 

is. indeed wonderful how this connection be- 
tween the inner principle and the impulse—though 
perhaps unconscious—of marking this by some corre- 
@ponding external development, will show itself in 
spite of every hindrance that custom, and, we might 
almost say, intention imposes. 

Aman cannot be a prig in his notions without the 
tie of his cravat, or some lines somewhere, showing 
it. He cannot bea sceptic, actively, controversially 
intent on making proselytes, without not only his 
festures, his hair, his gait, his backbone, showing it, 
bu; some eccentric upper garment, collar, shoes, 
sonething about him betraying him. A man cannot 
ee about industriously subverting the constitution of 
hs country without everything, from his hat to his 
boot, and every loose-sitting intervening garment, 
telling the tale. A man cannot be a liberator wébh- 
out some sigual answering to Garibaldi’s shirt; the 
mantle of the prophet was necessary to express the 
spirit of the prophet—such intimate connection is 
there between man and the outer self that immediately 
surrounds him. 

Clothes are but an extension and further emanation 
of the same subtle influence which moulds the features 
into a reflection of the habitual working of the mind. 
Until a man’s garments have formed this intimate re- 
lation with him, he isan image, a property of the 
scene, a lay figure. Wecan predicate nothing con- 
cerning him. Who could tell whata king is in his 
coronation robes? a herald in his tabard? or a sol- 
dier on parade? Whocan tell what a beggar is— 
hung about in garments that have received every 
crease and fold from other men’s wear? Even the 
dogs bark at him as something inucompreheusible aud 
in disguise. 








EXTRAORDINARY COMBAT BETWEEN A FOX AND A 
loc.—One of the most extraordinary events of this 
kind, which we have ever heard of, occurred about 
midnight a few days since, and owing to the very 

i circumstances of the affair, has created a 
coasiderable amount of talk in the neighbourhood. It 
appears that a farmer, residing near ‘Thornbury, who 
keeps a large quantity of poultry, was disturbed in the 
night by the loud barking of his dog, of the lurcher 
breed, which was chained near the house where the 
poultry were kept, The farmer, supposing that burg- 

were about his premises, immediately got up, and 
on proceeding in the direction where the dog. was 
chained, found two animals fiercely fighting. 


farmer thought it was his dog. fighting with another, 
but he soon Tiscoveced that his dog's opponent was 
an old fox. He looked on for a whilé, and soon 
Reynard lay dead on the ground. The dog received 
several very severe bites. Between the poultry-house 
door and where the dog was chained was only about 
a yard, so that it was a bold effort on the part of 
Reynard to attempt to pass that way. 





ASSURANCE. 
Tue last dear looc—the parting kiss, 
Are fondly treasured in my heart: 
For deem“you such soul-’trancing bliss 
Can e’er from memory’s shrine depart ? 


They're treasured more than all the gems 
That ever decked a queenly brow ; 
Dearer than kingly diadems, 
Or untold wealth, they're to me now. 


They whisper that thy truthful soul 
And tender heart still faithful prove ; 
That I may gain that heaven-blest goal— 
Possession of thy priceless love! 
: W. W. M. 





THE HEIRESS. 
—_——)—————— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 
Beautiful as sweet ; 
And young as beautiful; and soft as young; 
And gay as soft; and innocent as gay. Young. 

Tux streets of Carltonville, into which the three 
equestrians rode, were unusually busy on that day. 

Quite an excitement tprevailed in that quiet place, 
where posters were unknown, by the appearance of 
a coloured boy with paste, brush, and an armfal of 
handbills, which he was proceeding to post on every 
available blank wall, tree stump, or barn side. 

Women stood at their doors, and boys followed in 
the wake of the bill-poster with gaping mouths and 
eyes wide opeu with astonishment. ‘ 

The three gentlemen reined in their horses, and 
Mr. Shelbourne called to one of the urchins. 

“What is it my lad—a circus or a menagerie ?” 

“It’s a reward, squire,” said the boy; “some one is 
lost.” 

“S’cuse me, sir,” said the ‘bill-poster. “ It’s a 
young lady. Please accept one. You, too, gentle- 
man,” and with a bow he distributed the bills and 
strutted away, followed by the rabble. 

“ What is it all about? Read it, Dick,” said the 
doctor. ‘I haven’t got my glasses.” 

And Richard, unfolding the bill, read aloud: 

“ Five hundred pounds reward, for information of 
a young lady abandoned on the 3rd of December, 
18—, when an infant. If now living is nearly twent; 
years of age, with dark eyes and dark complexion. 
Has upon her left arm a red mark like a star. Wore 
when lost a garment so peculiar as to be at once iden- 
tified if preserved. 

“Five hundred pounds reward for the heiress, D. 
J. W., or one hundred for sufficient prvof of her 
death. 

“ Address, Post Office, Carltonville.” 

The doctor started and turned pale. 

“Confound it! it brings old times back,” be mut- 
tered. ‘‘ There was a search for that child nineteen 
years ago, when I was resident physician at the poor- 
house yonder—that very child. It must be the same 
one. ‘hey told me she was an immense heiress. 
There were odd circumstances about the affair. Have 
they been searching all the while, er is this a revival 
of the old story on the approach of the majority of 
the heiress? I say, Dick, find her and pay court to 
her, and when she's your wife produce her aad de- 
mand your fortune, el ?” 

The doctor laughéd as though to cover some 
stronger feeling, and riding closer to Dick dropped 
one hand upon his shoulder. 

“When an old fellow is a bachelor and has no 
son,” he said, “it is a good thing to have a nephew. 
I don’t know what I’d do without Dick, Shelbourne.” 

Dick returned the doctor's glance with one equally 
affectionate, and Shelbourne sighed. 

“T envy you,” he said. “I dare never expect 
either companionship or affection from my poor child!” 

And his tone was so unbappy that the party rode 
on in silence for some time. 

At last, on the very outskirts of the village, ap- 
peared a large white building, surrounded by an old- 
fashioned garden, and Dr. Rawdon paused with an 
exclamation. 

“ Fairfield House!” he cried. “Why, Fairfield 
and I were college ehuus. together. I wonder whe- 
ther [ should find him there? Have you any objec- 





The 


tious to stopying, Shelbourne 2” 
None whatever,” said Mr. Shelbourne. “I knew 








Dr. Fairfield well. He was one of the sy 
attended my Wife in her last’ illness.” Had tis eee 
been followed,” I’ safecht still, perhaps, have hd “her 
with me, and my child have not been motherisgg* 

“fear the in ‘will be painful,” said the 
vo No,” replied’ Shelbourne’ "1 

“ No,” rep! elbourne; “IT have beco 
to pain IT remember always, Hot I can dinate 
more sadly at one time thananother. I shouly rate 
like to shake hands with Dr. Fairfield.” af 

Accordingly the three rode to the gate, tied ths 
horses to the trees without, and walked up tha eed 
rolled gravel path. ' 

The bell upon'the door glittered like gold in the 
noon-day sun; the porch was whiter than snow. 
everything was clean and spotless, lis 
a new toy-house. a 

{t was pleasant to look ‘upon, as were the flower. 
beds, where already the ayer crocus 2ud the purple 
violet were in bloom, and evérything gave promise of 
abundant bloom and blossom. ) 

A peal-of the bell brouglit to the door an elderly 
servant woman. 

“Master ain’t in,” she said. “He's gons to Lon. 
don, and missus is gone with him. Miss Jones, the 
doctor’s niece, is to be married, and they've gone 
Master Alfred is going to-morrow, but he’s here now 
if you'd like to see him.” 

“T should like to see the child,” said Dr. Rawdon, 

And the woman flung door open and said : 

“ Mastor Alfred, please come here a minute.” 

For answer some one came clattering and wheeling 
down the stairs and along the hall, where, sesiy. 
strangers, he came to a-pause sulienly with: ; 

“Beg your pardon; I thought there was no ov 
here’ but Margery. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

The doctor slowly put on his spectacles. 

*T might have known 'ttwenty years would make 
you a man,” he said; “‘E forgot at the moment, 
You're like your father, Alfred; and though you 
can't remember sitting on my knee, I suppose, you 
may have heard him speak of ris old frien Rawdon,” 

“Dr. Rawdon!” cried the young man; “ often and 
often! Come in! 1 am so glad to see you, and your 
friend. ‘Father will regret his absence. Will you 
ee in Carltonville? - Have you come home for 

‘ood ?” 
And the lively youth conducted his guests into 4 
small back parlour, where. the cheerful fire, still wel- 
come in doors, glittered in‘a polished grate. 

There he placed seats for tiem, rang for refresh- 
ments, and-played the host to admiration. 

Richard ‘was fascinated with lim, and when at last 
they arose to depart, was easily persuaded to remain 
behind. J 

* I'm all alone here,” said ‘Alfred ; “and, Dr. Raw- 
don, if you'll lend me your nephew for to-day anda 
night 1 shall be extremely obliged to you, and wil 
endeavour to make him enjoy himself.” 

“Dick is his own master,” said the doctor. 

And iis nephew answered : 

‘*T shall be pleased to remain, Mr. Fairfield.” 

“ Alfred, you mean. I like first names,” said the 
young man. “ And, doctor, my father will, I kuow, 
be overjoyed at your return. Good-by. Good-by, 
Mr. Shelbourne, Happy’to ‘have met you.” 

The elder mea rode away, and: after giving orders 
respecting Richard’s horse, Alfred returned to the 
parlour. } 

“Mr. Shelbourne is a fine-looking man,” said be, 
as he sat down. “ Have you known him long?” 

“We were together a great deal on our voyage 
home, and we are at» present visiting at his house,” 
replied Richard. 

“Then you must know his cub of a son,”’stid 
Alfred: “Upon my word I never saw such a que 
little creature—impertinent, too” Out of pity’ mow 
than anything else,/I tried to make his acquaintance. 
At first he wotldn’t ¢e8 me. Said he was sick, and 
apologized. At last I caught him in the garden. He 
blushed and said ‘No, sir? and * Yes, sir,’ like a child; 
and wien f invited lim he ‘fairly told me he woulés't 
come—'‘ regretted it was impossible,’ were the words. 
He has treated every one-elsé in the same way, sud 
Tom -Brown— must’ know ‘Tiom—he, a 
good-hearted fellow, called there one day, and took 
quite a notion to the little soul. He's so pretty, be 
says; and talking with him he put his band on bis 
shoulder (one of ‘Tom's ways), and the little shrimp 
edged off. ‘I’d rather not be touched, I’m ‘nervous, 
he said. Tom declares’ he felt us though be bal 
kissed ‘a girl) | How does he use you?” 

“Tcannot make him familiar; and he even gem 
to dislike his own father,” said Richard. “I feet bis 
brain is affected.” bad 

“ That may be,” said Alfred. “ It’s the only & 
cuse for him. He must make it uncomfortable thes 
for you.” , , 


“J see soittle of him that T almost forget it 
‘istence,” said» Richard. -* But we leave 26 *0 
soon. My wnclo is looking for a residence in Caio 
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‘He desires to remain. here... You. like Mr, 


ville. He neh 
haughty, I think;,.but—yes, 


don’t you?” 
“ He is graye and too 
Tike him.” p i All sation ofl) th 
“ And J,” said Richard, ‘am, not sure that do not. 
esteem him more than any other, living ibeing, save my 
uncle. Lalways find him kind. t Our tastes are. con- 
+.) He, takes. an interest.in.my pursuits. It 
‘eves me Very muck to know; that there is: no mu- 
tual affection between bis son, and himself. Were I 
nis son 1 should love him-dearly.”. wl 
“Now that 1 look at you,” said Alfred, “ you are 
very much like him. | Have you ever been told that ?” 
« And not, the least like: your nucle. Yes, Margery,” 
at this instants Oe good werene, appeared at. the 
“dinner is ready, I suppose ?” 
ee I'd get-it-early,”-said Margery. “Young 
folks gets hungry-sooner.than old uns,” 
And they went together into tlié dining-room, 
where a table, set for two, displayed a host of savoury 
‘shag to which they/did ample justice, and to the 
chocolate which followed. 
oung surgeon and “Richard Rawdon sat to- 
gether over the fire in’the pretty back parlour that 
night, enjoying each other's society, all the more (as 
young men will) that there were no older persons 


ibe 
Pclard had much to-tell of .his life abroad, which 
was new fo the other; and Alfred, in. his turn, had a 
way of repeating the: history of college tricks and 
jokes quite as interesting to Richard. 

Ever and anon peals of silvery laughter. filled the 
room, and time passed) rapidly. 

At last Alfred said: 

“Do you smoke, Dick?” 

“] am very fond of a cigar.” 

“Cigar! Ob, I mean a meerschaum,” said Alfred. 
“You don't know its superiority... The placid happi- 
ness of colouring @ meerschaum cannot be described, 
bat must be experienced to be understood. I advise 
you to learn at once. The governor, objects, as fathers 
always do; but, bless you, he, smokes, himself, so. he 
cannot say much. For to-night I- have some choice! 
Havanas at your service, however.” 

Thus speaking, Alfred) arose; and left the room: for 
s moment. 

He had just returned with his- smoking apparatus, 
when the office-bell rang suddenly | and Joudly. 

The shufiling of feet was heard in the hall, and ina 
moment @ head appeared at the door. 

It was the old servant+woman’s. 

“Some one wants. you, Master Alfred.” 

“Vl be there in a moment,” said Alfred. 

“|'m sorry; I must-apologize,” he said. ‘ 

4 Sit still, Advfellow, and be comfortable until] return. 
Would you like to look at Punch-—there's a volume of 
him. I'll be back soon,” and. rising, with that jaunty 
step peculiar to him, the young surgeon passed into 
the adjoining room. f i 

Did you ever see a. door which was treacherous, in- 
asmuch as when you fancied it closed, it sprang open 
again with aclick? Such a door divided the back 
parlour from the office, 

As Alfred closed it, it elung for a moment to its 
place, and then started-back, leaving an/aperture soine 
inches wide, through which the murmur of vuices came 
distinetly to Richard Rawdon’s ear. 

It was evident to him that-if it. remained thus he 
might ynintentionally overhear a conversation not in- 
tended for a third party, and with the true instinct of a 
gentleman, he arose to reclose tle door. 

The back parlour crossed the hall, consequently the 
door, which wes in the middle'of thie room where 
Richard remained, was in the corner of that -into 
Which Alfred had passed, and through the narrow 
Lary: full view of the front office could be com- 


For the instant in which Richard would ‘have stood 
betoreit, had tie fulfilled his intention, it was impossible 
that he should not see what passed within. That 
eh neted his arm, and rivetted him speli-bound to 


Not only listening but watching! It was dis- 
honourable~it was absurd. So he said, so he felt, 
but he had'no’ more power to move than some people 
have under the influenes of sudden fear. Such, for 
‘stance, as the presence of a mysterious “ something 
White” at their bedside:at midnight will occasion. 
th The young surgeonstood upright in the middle of 
ae astonishment depicted in every feature. Be- 
ore him, upon an ottoman, was seated a lady. A 
young aud beautiful lady, with jet black hair, dressed 
i the garb of years. gone by. 

A hood and mantle flaug back upon the seat she 
occupied, and her dark ringlets imprisoned beneath a 
quant, round cap of old yellow lace. | in a word, the 

whom Richard Rawdon had seen in the woods on 
Rever-to-be-fo morning. 
“ This surely, 


rgotten 
“Am | dreaming 2” 
cannot be true!” ig?” thought the lad. 





On her right arm the lady wore a bracelet of gold 
and pearls, butabout her left was bound a handker- 
chief, stained through and through with blood. This 
she. extended toward, Alfred. 

“1 have hurt myself,” she said; 
the wound at once ?” 

And Alfred, in a voice scarcely like his own, replied: 

“ Let me see the arm, madam,” and he took a seat 
at ber'side,. “It is a\singular wound,” he said, “May 
I ask how——” 

The, lady interrupted him. 

“ No,” she said; ‘‘ that does: not matter. 
you can, and state your fee. 


“ Will you dress 


Do what 
Lam in great haste.” 


, Tlf young surgeon arose, crossed the room, took 
from a cabinet such things as he needed, and_re- 
turned. 

For ten minutes thereafter the dressing of the 
wounded arm proceeded in silence. 

Still Richard Rawdon stood transfixed; still he felt 
it utterly impossible to close the door or return to his 
seat. 


When the last touch was. given, tle lady arose, re- 
sumed her ‘hood and mantie, laida gold piece upon 
the table, and turned toward the door. 

Alfred Fairfield started to his fect. 

“Permit me to summon your carriage or your ser- 
vant?” he said. 

“T havo neither,” replied the lady. 

“Your friend, then?” said Alfred. 

“ IT came quite alone.” 

“Alone! and it is midnight!” said the young 
surgeon. “Then, madam, I must beg permission to 
accompany you to your. residence. I cannot allow 
a lady to leave my house unprotected at such an 
hour !” 

‘‘T neither need nor desire such courtesy,” said the 
lady. “You will most oblige me by leaving me to re- 
turn alone as I came.” 

“ But you are ill.» Even now there is fever in your 
veins. Your wound should have been attended to 
hours ago. Besides, forgive me, you are too young, 
too beautiful to expose yourself thus to impertinence. 
I must see that no harm comes to you!” 

The lady burst into.a low, eldritch laugh. 

“T fear nothing,” she said.‘ What have I to fear? 
And listen. I see in your eye that you purpose to 
follow me—that you hope to fathom the mystery 
which surrounds me! You may spare your pains. 
Ere to-morrow’s dawn you may search the town with- 
out finding me, though I shall be there! You may 
brush against me in the street and not see me; you 
may, it is possible, enter » room with me, and. be un- 
conscious of my presence. Leaving this room, I vanish 
utterly and for ever from your sight. If you speak of 
me, if you think of me, let it be as of a ghost !” 

With. motion supple and sudden as that of a kitten 
she was gone. 

The door had. opened and closed behind her, and 
Alfred Fairfield was alone. 

For one. instant the young surgeon stood staring at 
the panels of the door, through which the mysterious 
visitor seemed almost to have vanished. The next he 
seized his hat, and hastily followed. 

With his departure Richard. Rawdon cast. off the 
spell which bound him. to the spot, and. returning to 
the fireside, sat down before it, wondering at the 
strange scene he hed witnessed, and awaiting “Alfred 
Fairfield’s return. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A vow. 
Yet I argue not 
Against heaven's will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. Milton. 

ALFRED FAIRFIELD returned in something less than 
half an hour. 

Richard heard him enter the office and fling himself 
into a chair, with a heavy sigh, as though out of 
breath or wearied. 

He refrained, with a great effort, from intruding 
upon him, and waited, not patiently, but with an out- 
ward semblance of quietude. 

At last the young surgeon came into the parlour, 
and took the seat he had vacated. 

He was very pale, and remained utterly silent for 
many moments. 

At last he spoke. 

“Pardon me for having deserted you so long. It 
was unavoidable.. Something so singular has occurred 
since I Jeft this room, that I find it impossible to be- 
lieve ‘that I am not the victim of hallucination. I 
must tell you. © 

Richard put bis hard upon his arm. 

“Before you speak,” he said, “I have also a revela- 
tion to make. I have acted the part of an eaves- 
dropper, I overheard your conversation. Believe 
me, it isnot my custom so to forget myself. I did 
not believe myself capable of so ungentlemanly an 
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tact——” 





“ Say nomore, Dick,” interposed Alfred. “ Doubt- 
less I alone am to blame ; I left the doorajar.” 

* Yes,” said Richard, “and I arose to close it, but 
when I unavoidably oceupied a position which enabled 
me to seo that singular and beautiful creature, for 
more reasous than one I was overcome with astonish- 
ment. A spell seemed upon me—I could neither move 
nor speak—lI could only stand motionless, with my eyes 
upon that glorious face.” 

‘No wonder,” said Alfred: ‘ Her beauty is almost 
superhuman! Such wondrous eyes! such scarlet lips! 
and that singular dtess+-those deep brocades! those 
jewels, set asi none are now! that boddice, under 
which the bosom rose and fell! Rawdon, I am not 
sure this was a woman whom we saw! | It was likea 
vision! Yet I should be mad to think'so: I touched 
her; I felt the silken softness of her skin ; her breath 
fanned my cheek ; I saw her colour come and go. 
She was a woman—a living, breathing, loving 
woman! Yet she has vanished like a spirit, and I 
shall see her no more. Beautiful, mysterious creature, 
whom it is impossible that having once seen I should 
ever forget !” 

Richard Rawdon’s cheek flushed, his eyes burned. 
He grasped the arm of his companion once more, and 
looked into his eyes: 

“ Listen,” he said. 
fore!” 

“You? Who is she ?—what is she?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Yet you know her.” 

“No. I have only seen her—and but once.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the garden of The Pines, before sunrise.” 

Then as one. tells a dream, Richard repeated the 
story of his strange discovery. 

He told how this exquisitely lovely creature, in the 
costume of the past, had emerged from the little 
postern-gate of. the building. He revealed, in fact, 
all that he had seen or thought, though not all that he 
had felt. 

Alfred listened eagerly. 

“ When I followed her,” said ‘he, “she fluttered be- 
fore mein the moonlight as a frightened fawn flies 
from her pursuers. I kept her in sight, myself unseen. 
Past tle scattered houses, along the wall of the old 
church, right through the graveyard, where I half 
expected tu see her open a tomb and step in, slie 
looked so like the portrait of some one’s great grand- 
mother when a gir On over fields and commons by 
a short cut to the very gates of The Pines. There [ 
~ her—at The Pines, Rawdon, where you first met 

er.”” 

“ Alfred, you bewilder me.” 

“The saine thought has then struck you, Richard ? 
You feel she must be an inmate of the Pines?” 

“ Tmpossible!” ‘ 

“ How can you be sure 2?” 

“TI have’ inquired of every one in the house if 
any lady resides there, and been laughed at for my 
pains.” 

“Bah! servants are paid to-keep the secret. 
lady is some favourite of the maste..” 

“No, Fairfield; could you know Mr. Shelbourne, so 
grave and cold and upright—a man beyond suspicion, 
you would never harbour such a fancy.” 

“ Weil, you know best. Perhaps the secret is the 
son's.” 

“Harold’s? That poor puny boy's 2” 

“Harold is as old as you are—we know his age. 
His absolute avoidance of all without The Pines 
proves that it possesses some uncommon attraction. 
Lhat silly old nurse would keep any secret for him, 
He lias been all his life sole master of The Pines, 
and it is a great rambliug building, only lalf 
occupied. Be sure, this girl dwells there for love of 
Harold.” 

“And you think that lovely creature depraved ! 
Her face is angelic. Ob, you wrong her!” 

“ Ah, Richard,” said Alfred, “ you are younger than 
I. Beautiful women are not always good, nor weak- 
minded men innocent. Yet until I heard your story 
I did not doubt her. Hear the confession of my trust 
in her. She so moved me, that looking at her, I said, 
‘If she be no man’s wife, 1 will learn who she is, woo, 
and marry her.’’” 

Richard started, and turned pale as death. 

“Listeu, Alfred Fairfield,” he cried. “I, who do 
not doubt her, but who believe her the purest maiden 
on whose brow the virgin moonbeams shine to-night 
—I have taken the same vow.” 

They stood together, those young men, in utter 
silence—motionless as statues, their eyes fixed on one 
another. 

The ticking of the clock upon the mantel, hitherto 
unnoticed, suddenly filled the room. Unconsciously 
they both listened to the sound. 

As they did so, there came from its brassy breast a 
whirr, then twelve strokes dropped into the silence. 
They broke the spell. 

“Midnight,” said Alfred Fairfield, in his deep, 
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“T have seen that lady be- 
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musical voice. “A fitting time for a solemn compact. 
Will you make one ?” 

“ Speak,” said Richard. 

They moved, and looked no longer (like two young 
gentlemen of the nineteenth century—they felt such 
no longer. 

To their romantic hearts the by-gone days of chi- 
valry had returned. 

Their eyes gleamed, their clieeks burnt, their posi- 
tions were statuesque. 

Two knights stood there, ready for any act of love 
or daring. 

“ Speak,” said Richard, “I am listening.” 

“ My friend,” said Alfred, “for the first time you 
have learnt what men mean by love. For the first 
time I also have had my heart touched as I never 
dreamed it could be touched by mortal woman, and 
the same girl has thus moved us both. I believe her 
unworthy of this emotion. I fear we must cast this 
fancy from our souls as we would a scorpion from our 
bosoms. You, on the contrary, place implicit trust in 
this lovely creature. Now for the compact. Toge- 
ther, as friends and brothers, we will find this girl and 
learn who and what she is. If she is what I fear, we 
will neversee her more. But finding her pure as she 
is lovely, we must adore her, and ours will be the task 
to shield her from harm, to protect her from danger, 
and to disarm her enemies or persecutors. We shall 
love her, consequently we shall be rivals. But, Richard, 
shall even love unclasp the golden bonds of friend- 
ship? Shall a woman part us? Heaven forbid! In 
any event we must be friends and brothers for ever. 
Your hand upon it, Richard !” 

“ Friends for ever!” said the other. 

And in tbat still midnight hour their hands were 
clasped, and like two young knights they vowed to be 
the redressers of wrong, the champions of beauty, and 
brothers until death. 

Then Alfred Fairfield filled two goblets with red 
wine. 

They lifted and touched them. 

“ Friends !” said Alfred. 

“ For ever!” echoed Richard. 

And when the same was quaffed, the glasses crashed 
together in diamond fragments on the floor, never to 
be profaned by ancther draught. 

At any other hour these young men would have 
considered the parts they played in the romantic scene 
impossible. Then it appeared natural, and not the 
least absurd. 

We have all experienced the witching power of 
midnight; we have all felt it no strange thing to say 
or do—nay, to feei and think—under the influene of 
the white moon as we never could while the red sun 
was in the sky. 

At breakfast-time the world is not the world of the 
past midnight. 

The witchery of the past hour was still upon 
them when they said good-night; and many a long 
hour each watched the stars through the white cur- 
tains of their chamber windows ere sleep veiled their 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVL 
A DISCOVERY. 


She's beautiful, and therefore to be wooed; 
She is a woman, and therefore to be won. 
Shakespeare. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt, 
Nothing's so hard, but search will tind it out. 
' Lovelace. 

In the morning old Margery aroused them. Each 
almost feared to meet the other, as the remembrance of 
the past night dawned upon them, and-the younger of 
the two blushed like a wild rose as he grasped his 
friend's hand in the long hall where they met. 

The courtesies of the table and desultory conversa- 
tion occupied the breakfast hour, and neither found 
courage to speak of the romantic vow of the previous 
night. 

‘Perhaps they might have parted without alluding 
to ‘it, but for an event which caused the mystery 
which hung about the fair incognita to deepen. 

Breakfast was just over when there came from the 
hall a howl—it can be called nothing else—which rang 
through the room and caused both young men to start 
to their feet in terror. 

Alfred’s coffee cup dropped from his hand, drench- 
ing the suowy cloth with the amber fluid, and Richard 
started up with a vague intention of doing something 
and assisting somebody. 

Just then the door burst wide open, and old Mar- 
gery, wringing her hands, tottered in and sank 
breathless into a chair. Both young men ran toward her. 

“My poor Margery,” cried Alfred. “ What is the 
matter?” 

‘Oh, what will missus say?” cried Margery. 
** There’s been misfortunes before, but none like this 
’erc. Oh, bear up, Master Alfred, I can’t abear to 
tell ye!” 


“My father! has anything happened to him?’ 
asked Alfred. 

“ No, not in the ways of life and health, but his pro- 
perty! Oh, the wretches, the incendiaries!” 

“ Is the house on fire? What does the old woman 
mean? Dospeak, Margery, what shall we do?” 

“You can’t do nothin’; it’s pasted tight—the var- 
nish’ll all come with it, it will!” 

“ Margery, explain !” 

“T ain’t got breath, I ain’t! Oh, they’ve——” 

“Well, well!” 

“Oh, they’ve pasted a nasty show-bill on our new 
painted front door! It’s them boys o’ the Parkor’s, 
I know. There's no mischief they hain't up to. 
On Mr. Fairfield’s front door, and all the neighbours 
grinning!” 

“I expected to hear of murder, arson, or burglary,” 
said Alfred. “Thank heaven, it is nothing worse. 

Margery arose in wrath. 

“Come look at your front door,” she said, “and then 
thank heaven, if you are wicked enough!” 

With suppressed merriment in their countenances 
the young men followed her to the door. 

There, upon the glistening snow of the door paint, 
some Vandal had pasted a great sheet of white paper, on 
which, in characters of inky blackness appeared the 
words “£500 Reward !” 

In fact it was the advertisement for the lost heiress, 
which Richard had read that morning, and of which a 
copy still remained in his pocket. 

As Alfred read this his colour changed, and he sud- 
denly seized Richard Rawdon’s arm and drew him 
back into the parlour. 

** We have made a discovery,” he said. “ You read 
that poster?” 

“Yes; I have even a duplicate in my pocket. They 
are pasted throughout the village.” 

“Richard, you remember that beautiful girl ?” 

“Remember her? Oh, Alfred!” 

“ Her features were those of———” 

“Yes, yes. But what——” 

“You noticed the passage which alludes to the 
crimson star on her arm. Richard, that arm—that 
beautiful wounded arm I bound up last night—had 
just above the elbow a red star—rose red and distinct 
as though drawn by 8 pencil.” 

“ Alfred, you are dreaming.” 

“T swear that mark was there. There is a fate in 
this, Richard.” 

“Can you be right ?” 

“Richard, I can scarcely believe my own senses, but 
listen. I could stake everything I hold dear upon 
the truth of my suspicions. The lady this speaks of 
and our lovely incognita are one. The beautiful 
creature who has come and vanished like a vision is 
either a visitant from the other world or this long lost 
heiress. Remember our vow. A mystery surrounds 
her. She may need friends.” 

Again those young hands clasped, and they stood 
together in silence. 

A few moments after, the lad who had been prepar- 
ing Richard's horse, announced him ready. 

For the present they must part. Alfred accom- 
panied him to the outer gate. 

“This seems like parting with a brother,” he said. 
“Ts it possible we have known each other but twenty- 
four hours ?” 

Richard vaulted into the saddle. 

“ Au revoir,” he said. “ We will not say adieu.” 

“ Au revoir,” was the answer. “ Au revoir, and 
remember.” 

It was the watchword of two koights errant. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Eart or Dupiey.—It is curious to observe 
how iron-making seems to have been the particular 
occupation of this family, for ever since the sixteenth 
century to the present day it has always been remark- 
able for being represented by one of the largest iron- 
masters of its time; and it may be safely said that no 
family in England has been so long or so largely as- 
sociated with the iron trade as the noble house of 
Dudley. 

A QuaKER Fivyep ror Keerine mis Hat ov.— 
Upon the jury entering the box at the Liverpool 
assizes on Monday morning, one of the number, who 
gave his name as Josiah Carson, a member of the 
Society of Friends, kept on his hat, which Baron 
Bramwell observing, requested the friend to remove 
it. The juryman: “Conscience compels me to keep 
it on.” The judge: “ Nonsense; conscience no more 
compels you to keep your hat on than it does your 
shoes. You must have respect for others. I will 
fine you £10 if you don't take off your hat.” The 
juryman: “It isa reverence for the Almighty which 
compels me to keep it on.” The judge: “Don’t be 
nonsensical; your reason is discreditable to common 
sense.” The juryman still refusing, the judge said: 





“I warn you that I will fine you £10 if you don't 





take off your hat.”” The juryman : “Tienes ; 
The judge: “Then'I fine you £10; aud leave ‘, 
box. Any person with such nonsense in his tae 
not fit to'sit upon a jury.” ~The juryman having 
left the court, the judge said: “TI shall cal} Upon 38 
again to-morrow, and if he still persists in his 
sense, I shall fine him again.” On Wednesdsy 
stead of carrying out bis threat, Baron Bramwell ~ 
lented, and at the cpening of the court, his lordshiy 
remitted thof fine of £10, which he lad impose. Hf 
told Mr. Carson, who now appeared uncovered that 
had he declined to act as # juryman, or behaved dis. 
resi ully, he ought to be fined; but he (the jud ) 
had come to the conclusion that, if Mr. Carson's a 
science told him he ought not to take off his hat, then 
was nothing intrinsically disrespectful in tha and 
_ Carson might, therefore, wear his hat if he ohosg 
to do so. 


TALES ABOUT HEALTH—OUR EYEs. 


Iypicrstion is the. principal source of weak eyes, 
Reading in the train often seriously disturbs the vision, 
A delicate and wonderful apparatus within the eyo ig 
Constantly busy in adapting it to the various focal dig. 
tances. The jerking motion of the train compels an 
exhaustive effort to maintain the required adaptation 
Thousands of eyes dre spoiled by reading in traing and 
other vehicles. Recently I was consulted by a railway 
express man, who had become totally blind by reading 
the newspapers in the trains. Thousands who have 
never consciously suffered any inconvenience from the 
habit are obliged to: wear glasses prematurely, to cop. 
rect an unstéadiness of vision produced in this way, 

Reading with the gas-light before you is another 
causo for weak eyes. The light should always hang 
high and behind you, and be allowed to shine over 
the shoulder. If convenient, it should be over the left 
shoulder. If using kerosone, it is best to employ the 
lamps which hang on the wall. Neither should you 
read with your face towerds the window. Reading by 
twilight is dangerous. Gradually accommodating it- 
self to the receding light, the eye is unconsciously 
strained. I have seen more than one case of grave 
disease of the eye, produced by an undue effort to use 
the vision too long at twilight. 

White paint is another mischief to the eyes. White 
paint outside, white paint inside, white paint every- 
where. Duriog the brightest sunshine tlie glare hurts 
the eye. I wonder if it is not in bad taste likewise?, I 
notice the artists have none of it about them. In our 
constant reading, the eye-sight is much tried by the 
white paper. 1 hope that tho tinted paper, withs 
still deeper colour, may become fashionable. Avoid 
reading by artificial light when you can. We read 
too much. We read as we eat—pell-mell, hotchity- 
potch ; no mastication, no digestion. If, as 9 people, 
we read less, we might know more. Few indications 
are more unpromising in a child than a remarkable pas- 
sion for books. 

I doubt if a good lady, who called on me the other 
day, with her son, will ever forgive me for what I ssid 
tome. Her boy was of the regular northern type— 
great head and eyes, with small and narrow chest. She 
said in a mournful voice, but with evident pride: “ Ab, 
doctor, he has such a passion for books. As soon a 
he is out of bed he is down at some great book, and 
scarcely leaves it but for his meals. He never plays 
like other children.” I told her, among other things, 
that, unless she could break up that habit, her son 
would very likely turn out a dolt: Sho left very soon 
with the belief that I did not understand her son's 
case. I should have about as much hope of ma 
who gave himself up to childish sports as 1 should of s 
child who gave himself up to the habits and life of s 
mau.—Dio Lewis, M.D. 


Tne Belgian journals make the English public ac- 
quainted with the fact that 1,000 pigs a week are sent 


from Eecloo, iz Belgium, to London. They seem ® 
feel proud of it. They have an odd knack of 
clamouring for victory ever since 1815. 

THe foundation stone of two new lighthouses, # 
Buddonness, on the Tay, has recently been laid. 
The new lighthouses—the plans of which were pre 
pared by Messrs. Stevenson, Edinburgh, the engi 
neers to the Northern Lights Commissioners, 4s 
as to the Dundee Seamen Fraternity—are to be cot 
siderably higher than the present ones, by which, 
course, the lights will be seen at a greater distance # 
se. The height of the largest of the two is tob 
101ft. above high water, and will be seen at a distan® 
of fifteen miles; while the present is seventy-one fect 
in height, and is seen at thirteen miles. Tho lowe 
light will be sixty-one feet above high water, and 
will be seen at twelve miles and a balf; while the 
present is forty-eight feet, and is seen at eleven 
anda half. At present the two» ligiits blend into one 
at three miles distance; but the new lights will 
at six miles and a hali from Buddonness 
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MY TWO OFFERS. 


a 
CHAPTER L 


4 MEETING IN THR PROTESTANT BURIAL-GROUND AT 
ROME, 


Tne sunset light had at last burned itself out above 
the snow-draped peaks of the far-off mountains, 
where it had lingered longest, and faded, like some 
glorious dream, from the tawny Tiber, the fine old 
gardens, and the dismal reaches of the Campagna— 
from obelisk, palazzo, and the grand dome of St. 
Peter's, which so superbly crowns the Eternal City. 
The purple Italian twilight was fast lapsing away, 
aight was beginning to settle over Rome, and dark- 
eyed mothers were gathering the children of the 
household, each to his. pillow, but I, child as I was, 
lay alone, unsheltered, and it seemed to me, in tho 
bitterness of my sorrow, uncared for, by any heart in 
the wide, cold, selfish world. 

My only friend had just been buried in the Protes- 
‘ant cemetery, and afew months before my mother 
had found @ stranger’s grave in the same burial- 
ground. 

We had lived a most secluded life during our resi- 
dence in Rome; we had never taken walks on the 
Corso, or mingled with the brilliant throngs who 
frequent the Pincian Hill, but my mother and Elsie 
had spent many an hour straying amid the tall grass 
and wild flowers of the Campagna, the ruins cramb- 
ling like the poor consumptive’s wasting life, and 
through the burial-ground, where both were soon to 
find their last resting- 

} Homeless and friendless, I had no refuge to which 
Seypetrary oa dinging nao down between the 
wi ) la ere - 

stief of thi, terrible mia sa aidietiel 


did not weep. Oh. yo. I 
stage of ilies: uo. I had passed beyond that 


to ut tears would have been a relief te the fever burn- 
WSLS jaa 
ng had made me prematurely old, and it 
seeined as if the stormy heart of a prota woman 
Were throbbing within me that night. 
a was I to do? 
ere was I : 
heitat aks 4 g0? Who would stand by mein 
Suddenly I rose, 
energy, and glanced 
fought and mar 
and dreamed and g: 
Oslem wilgrims, 


springing to my feat with wild 
toward the city where gladiators 
tyrs died—where artists had lived 
uffered, and travellere come, like 
to the tomb of the false prophet. 
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(THE ORPHAN FINDS A PROTECTOR.) 


How its palaces and villas, and the motley throng 
still coming and going in the streets, mocked my lone- 
liness; for in the whole of the Imperial City there 
was neither , woman nor child to whose sympathy 
I then fslt I could bring the slightest claim. 

Instinctively I thought of the Bible stories my 
mother had read to me—the Hebrew boy among the 
reeds of the Nile—Hagar and her outcast cbild in 
the wilderness—Ruth on her wearisome journey, and 
faithfully keeping her promise—‘t Where thou goest I 
will go; where thon diest I will die, and there will I 
be buried!” And muttering, “‘ Oh, I wonder if any 
of them could have been more miserable than I?” [ 
again sunk down upon the sod. 

The cool wind swept by, stirring the dark bowers 
of the cypress and ilex ; the wall-flowers nodded to 
each other, and a nightingale settled on a rose-bush 
I had planted on my mother’s grave, and sang a sweet 
requiem, Suddenly a footstep startled the bird, and it 
soared away. ‘I'he next instant a firm hand grasped 
mine, and a low voice exclaimed : 

“ Child, why are you here at this time of night, and 
alone too? Your friends at home must be very anx- 
ious about you?” 

“T have no home,” I replied, with sorrowful em- 
phasis; ‘‘nobody cares for me now—all who love me 
are dead, dead!” 

“ Poor little girl!” he murmured, compassionately ; 
“and you have come to their graves to weep?” 

“No, sir; I have not shed a tear to-night.” 

“ Let me look at you,” he resumed; and drawing me 
toward him, he gazed steadfastly into my face. 

It was many, many a year ego, but I remember his 
words as if they had been uttered yesterday. 

“Child,” he said, with grave earnestness, “ your 
eyes are dry and tearless, and full of unnatural flame; 
you cneek is flushed, and your lips parched, as if you 
were in » fever. As for me, I would far rather see you 
weep. But you havearoused my curiosity. Can you, 
will you qnswer me a few questions ?” 

I nodded assent, and he went on. 

“ What friends have just been buried here ?” 

“ My mother, sir, and our good old servant, Elsie.” 

“ Was your mother an Italian woman ?” 

“Yes, a Geonese lady. You see I venture to call 
her a lady, thougl I am poor and friendless,” I rejoined, 
casting a quick glance at my companion. 

He mused a moment, and then continued : 

“ But Elsie is not an Italian name.” 

“No, no, sir,” I cried; ‘she was English.” 

“ Perhaps your mother has been in Great Britain?” 

“That I cannot tell,” Iobserved. “If she was, it 
must have been so long ago I have quite forgotten it, 
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for I can’t remember when Elsie was not with us, 
moving about with her neat cap and grey skirt and 
white kerchief.” 

I paused abruptly, confused at the liberty I had 
taken, but with a transient smile the stranger said: 

“ Go on, little girl. What else do you recall? How 
long have you been in Rome ?” 

“ Two years, sir.” 

“ And youcame, I presume, to benefit your mother’s 
health ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, brokenly; “ but of what use was 
it? Italy could not save her. She is dead, and 
Elsie, too, lies beside her.” 

“ And where was your home before you set out for 
Rome ?” 

“ Somewhere in the south of France—the village 
of Belcours.” 

For atime the stranger was silent, but he finally 
asked : 

“Have you any memories of your father?” 

“No; he died before I was old enough to miss him; 
but my mother—oh, sir, I wish I could lie down with 
her, and wake in heaven!” 

“That is an idle, sinful wish, child,” responded 
the stranger. ‘“ You may yet live to prove a joy and 
a blessing to the world which seems so dark, so cold, 
so hollow to-night.” 

There was something ind-~ yibably soothing in his 
words and manuer, and when he added, “I will prove 
your benefactor—come home with me,” I exclaimed, 
“You must be an angel in heman shape, sir, and— 
and I don’t know how to thank you for your kind- 
ness.” 

Thanks are always embarrassing,” replied my new 
friend, “and if I should prove myself of real service 
to you, the consciousness of having done my duty 
will bea sufficient reward.” 

As he spoke he grasped my hand, and drew me 
from the spot. 

The late moon was rising above the Apennines as 
we reached the gate through which I bad followed 
my mother’s and Elsie’s bier, and stopping, he said, 
as if speaking to himself as much as to me: 

“This light is opportune, for 1 can now read my 
brother’s address again. He has moved about in 
Rome so that I can scarcely keep track of him.” 

Takiog a card from his pocket, he read as follows : 
“ Willard Carlisle, M.P., Palazzo del Monaldi.” 

“Tt may be,” he added, turning to me, “as you aro 
an older resident, even though younger in years, you 
can guide me to the palace I am seeking ?” 

I assured him that this was impossible, for my 
mother had lived in the utmost seclusion, and I should. 
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be far more at home in the Campagna than in the 
heart of the city; but, by dint of inquiries and per- 
severance, we at length reached the Palazzo del 
Monaldi. 

Crossing the garden, which lay broad and fair, with 
its bright oleander blossoms, its Italian roses, its 
“ bright cistus and red gilly-flower of the rock,” from 
which drifted sudden wafts of perfume, till the whole 
atmosphere was heavy with overpowering fragrance, 
We paused an*instant to admire a fountain with scuip- 
tured doves balancing themselves on the brim of 
its basin and a marble Naiade rising from the centre. 

The moonlight, trembling through the spray, lent 
it a silvery splendour, till it looked like the “ mists 
that boil up around the glaciers,” or span the moun- 
tain torrents, and the figure of the water-sprite ap- 
peared a thing of life and beauty. 

While peng, be! there we heard footsteps descend- 
ing the wide steps leading to the palace, and im ane- 
ther instant a group of strangers approached us. 

One of them was the realization of my childish 
ideal, and as he was the first to attract my attention, 
I will describe him first. 

His figure was fine, and I thought then a Roman 
toga, like those draped about the statues with which 
the Imperial City abounded, would not hawe been 
unbecoming to its stately grace; his head was darge 
and superbly moulded, the brow broad and high—the 
brow of a thinker—and the clear grey eyes wenedull 
of thought and feeling. Ah, it needed no formal in- 
troduction to assure me the stranger was Willard 
Carlisle, M.P. 

A lady was leaning on bis arm, and as I now know, 
a good specimen of the English gentry. The rest of 
the party cousisted of an elderiy gentleman and a 
woman bearing astropg resemblance to the young 
girl I have mentioned. 

All were dressed swith taste and elecance, and 
pleased my eye like a brilliant and novel picture, and 
while I was gazing at them in mute surprise, the 
gentleman whom I had supposed to be Willard Car- 
lisle gave a start, and exclaimed: 

“Upon my honour, Rosamond, I believe my long- 
looked for brother has come at last! Why, Reginald, 
when did you arrive? How overjoyed | am to see 
you !” and he seized my benefactor’s hand and shook it 
heartily. 

“You are full of questions as usual, my dear Wil- 
lard,” observed my benefactor. ‘“ Circumstances beyond 
my control detained me in Evgland much louger than 
1 expected.” 

“Nothing bas happened te the family at home, I 
trust ?” 

“No ; but a parishioner to whom I was much at- 
tached, and by whose side J promised to stand, years 
ago, in his death-hour, has died of a lingering disease, 
and I could not forsake him or break my Word.” 

“No, of course not; a clergymau's word should be 
sacred.” 

“We are all equally commanded to be truti:ful,” 
rejoined the other, “‘but more is expected of one of 
God’s ministers. By my frieud’s death-bed I promised 
that my iirst buisness on reachiug Rome slrould be to 
pay a visit to the Protestant burying-ground.” 

“ And for what, pray ?” 

“That I might search for the grave of one dear to 
him in his youth, and supposed to lave been buried 
there.” 

“ And did you find it ?” 

“No, Will; but I found, between two graves in the 
cemetery, this little girl. She has neither home nor 
friends, and I ventured to bring her to you.” 

“Poor child,” said the older of the ladies,.and the 
younger, who had been addressed as Rosamond, echoed 
her words, but I instinctively felt them to be cold and 
unsympathetic where I was concerned. But not so 
the geutleman to whose hospitality I had heen com- 
mended; had I been a woman, he could not have been 
more kind and considerate than when he said: 

“You are a thousand times welcome, my dear little 
stranger, and it shall be my pleasure to teach that sad, 
pale, wistful young face of yours to smile and bloom 
once more.” 

I tried to express my thanks, but I could not 
articulate a syliable; there was a strange, stifling 
sensation in my throat, avd then the Italian bloom, 
the cool greenery of the foilage, the fountain with its 
gracefully pvised doves and marble Naiade, and the 
faces of Willard Carlisle and his brother, appeared 
whirling by in almost undistinguishable chaos, and 
melting, away, away, away, into adull black, a dreary 
void, 

I knew nothing more until I awoke from a death- 
like trance, and found the manly presence of Reginald 
Carlisle still watching beside. me. Half rising, my 
eager eyes swept the room to find some familiar 
object. 

There was little in the apartment to recall my 
mother’s lodgings, for though in a healtliful neigh- 
bourhood, they were simple in the extreme, as ac- 





corded withour slender means aud the quiet life we led. 


This was a grand old chamber, rich in carving 
hung with tapestry, and lighted through the day by 
three arched windows, and by night with an elabo- 
rately chased silver lamp emblazoned with the arms 
of some noble Italian house. 

An antique harpsichord stood in one corner, and a 
genuine lute rested on the cushions hard by the couch 
on which I had been placed. : 

Gradually the truth flashed upon me. I was no 
longer alone, but sheltered by Willard Carlisle's roof, | 
and watched over by the good angel who had come 
tomy help in the burial-ground. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, fixing my eyes on my com- 
pavion’s grave, earnest face, “I have had a terrible 
dream since I was talking with you and your brother | 
in the garden, but 1 am awake now.” 

And I shuddered at the thought of what I had 
suffered for the last few days, while I had kuelt by’ 
Elsie’s pallet, endeavouring, in my childish way, to 
minister to her wants, receiving her dying blessing, 
and seen the rigidity of death setting upon the only 
treasure the world held for me. 

He smiled as if well pleased, and said: 

“When you know me—yon recollect the circum- 
stanee of our meetiag in the cemetery, and my bring- 
ing you here ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied ; and he went on: 

“JT am glad to have you conscious again. . For an 
hour you have lain pale and still, and I began todfear 
you might never wake from the swoon which sue- 
ceeded your meeting with my brother. There, there 
—do not talk; do not. attempt to rise; you were 
feverish when I found you in the cemetery, and 
experience among the sick of my parish in England 
has taught me much with regard to the symptoms of 
disease, aud the precautions to avoid it. Be agcalin as 
possible, child, and try to sleep; west of body and soul 
is what you need.” 

I felt as if it would be the grossest ingratitude 
to disobey him after such a kindness, and sinking 
back on the pillow, I closed my eyes, andat lengti 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER il 


A LONG ILLNESS. 

Tue sunshine, mellowed aud empurpled by the 
rich glass through whici: it stole, shoue broadly into 
my chamber when I awoke, gilding the antiqne lamps 
and vases, the ycllow keys of the harpsichord, and the 
strings of the lute, aud throwing into strong relief 
two or three statues I had not noticed’ the evening 
previous, and bringing out the hues and devices of the 
quaint tapestry on the walls. 

An Italian woman occupied the great carved chair 
in Which Reginald Carlisle had sat the night before, 
and she was nodding at her ost, thus giving me a good 
opportunity to take a survey of the roow. 

The dull pain in my head soon forced me to closé 
my eyes, and I lay apparently wrapped in profound 
slumber, when I heard footsteps. 

I cast a furtive glance around, and perceived Willard 
Carlisle, who had come in dressing-gown and slippers 
to pay me a morning visit. 

At this juncture the servant aroused herself, and 
began to make a thousand excuses for her drowsiness. 

Mr. Carlisle did not appear to heed her apologies, 
but turning toward me, softly laid his cool white Land 
on my. brow. 

** She is still asleep, it seems ?” he observed, in a low, 
musical tone. 

“Yes, signor ” 

“ Has she slept well during the niglit?” 

“ Her sleep has been sound enough, signor, but she 
has had frequent starts, and talked as if in painful 
dreams.” 

“{f think I will send for a physician,” said Mr. 
Carlisle. “Shie looks ill, and needs care.” 

“No, no!” I cried, looking up into the face I had 
thought so manly and so haudsome when I first saw 
it in the garden, “do not call a physiciaa, I beg of 
you. I shall be better—I am better, and am certain 
I shall be able to walk about to-day.” 

Once more I attempted to rise, but another swoon 
succeeded this raslness, and when I recovered from it, 
the dreaded physician was at hand. 

A low, nervous fever followed, accompanied by ex- 
treme prostration, and my life seemed melting away 
like the morning mist or the gossamer which ‘drifts by 
at the mercy of the lightest wind. 

An Englishwoman who had come to Italy in. my 
host’s retinue, was installed as my nurse. 

Regiuald Carlisle and his brother maintained a con- 
stant surveillance, and not a day passed without 


bringing Lady Carol and her daughtsr Rosamond to / stone, that he does not'try td conso 


my room. But though they wore the garb, of friend- 
ship, I neyer felt at ease in their presence, and it was 
always a relief when they quitted the chamber. 

While my young heart instinctively closed to‘them, 
it opened to my benefactors, like a rose to the sun- 
shine. 
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The love T had lavished seg 

@ love H avis) on m . 

was transferred to them, and their Sed sien a Elsa 
w i : 

re treasured among the precious memories of my 

One morning, when Iwas beginnine to 
valescent, I chanced to apihear the foliowi, Soe = 
sation : \ 5 Conver. 

“Well, Willard,” exclaimed Mr. Recinala, «| y; 
to'speak to you with regard to this Ginevra who Pe 
into our hands so strangely.” ell 

wae on; Tamall * poopy 

“As soon as she is able to travel, I inte 
for Eugland, taking her’ with me.” nd to star 
are Pe do you propose to do with her when you 

“Place her in the family of Holmes Palmer; the 
have Jost their children, and wish to adopt one,” : 

“ Brother mine,” rejoined Willari Carlisle. “T hay 
adopted her myself.” ; . 

he good rector broke into a laugh ss 
tt laugh, which it was cheering follear, act rm 
said: 

“ Howysingular for an unmarried young man like 
| you to do such a preposterous thing as tis.” 

‘*Prepesterous or not, itshall bedone. She is to be 
educated ii every partionlar as if she were nny sister; 
and af she grows up beautifal, and good, and accom. 
plished, ag.1 hope she will be, she shal! take the same 
rank that I hold in sogiety.” » 

There was 2 brief,silence. ere the, rect or continued: 
“Have you consulted | Rosamond ?” : 
“No; pray, how doesit concem her ?” 

“You have been betrotiied to her from your boyhood, 
and as the future mistress of your home, it is proper 
‘she should have a voicein the matter. Be honourable 
about it,.and ask her opinion.” 

They were now interrupted by the entrance of Rosa- 
mond. Mr, Reginald\abruptly left the room, ahd not 
dreaming that [ was a listener, Willard Carlisle said: 

“Wehave just been talking of you. Poor littl 
Ginevita has neither friends: nor home, and | have 
decided ‘to’ adopt and educate lier as my sister, if 
you, my betrothed wife, do mot object. What think 

you?” F 

“T should be less than human if I did not feel a deep 
sympathy for her,” was the forced answer. 

“You do not object, then?” 

“No,” was the slow, reluctant reply; “but these 
Italian gifls (érétvain, wilful and hard ta nianage. | 
fear she will Involve you in endless trouble.” 

“ Trust that to m6?” exelaiincd the young man; 
and moving into the ‘room! which had been appro- 
puiated to. me, he bent over me, aud. whispered : 

“ Look up, look up, Gineyra.” 

I obeyed, gazing steadily into his noble face, and 
he went on: 

“You haye been beneath my roof several weeks; 
do you like me well’ ehough to tryst me witli your 
happiness ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” I cried ; “ Iwill follow you to the 
world’s end !” 

“T am going to adopt you,” he continued, with his 
own frank, cheery smile, “* will you take Reginald and 
me for your, brothers ?” 

“ That will bo delightfal, delightful,” said I; “andl 
hope, sir, you will never be soriy for your kindness.” 

He clasped my hand, and “for the first time, lefts 
kiss upon my forehead. : 

A fortuight afterward Willard Carlisle led ms into 
the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. 

he swmishine burned ‘goldenly in the west; the 
flower-petals rained from tree and shrub in a fragrant 
shower, and the birds of Italy glanced by on brilljaut 
wings; but all these bright and beautiful things 
seemed to niock the wild grief that again swept ove 
me in stormy waves. me 

I had come there to Pay a farewell visit to the 
graves of my motlerand Elsie, aud ouce more | fel 
iny desolate orphanage most keenly. : 

I wept; I calléd the names of the dead with a pis 
sionate yearning in my ‘voice; I dung myself dows 
on the low, mounds, and clung to them in uit 
abandon. 

Mr. Carlis!e stood leauing against the trunk of 
adjacent cypréss, pale and ill at ease, but as he-w'ter- 
wards told me, he could’ find no words to soothe mY 
half-frantic sorrow. 

At length a boyish figure came darting wn 
and I recognized a yddth wiorn I bad occasions 
met om the Campagna. His face, as I think of ate 
reminds me of a picture Of’ Raphael in his boyhued 
and he had the same dredmy eyes, the same thoug' 
ful brow, the same careless hair. sweeping around it 

“ Gineyra, Ginevra,” he, cried, “is yonder maa 

; he you? Take 
-heart, take leart ! there are those who love you ail, 
though he stands there,so cold ‘and stern. m 

“Hush, hush, Gaido'!” I’ exclaimed. “You 
not reproach him, for to him and liis brother I owe my 
life. No, no, you must not speak ill of him; I 





not bear it.” 
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——_— ’ 
for he had flung himself by my side, 
sito _ and steadily at my benefactor. 

“ Who is he?” he asked, anxiously. , 

“He is an Englishman,” I replied. “His name 
i, Willard Carlisle, and he is a Member ofjParliament.” 
m ‘And, it must be confessed, I felt no little pride in 
attaching such importance to my benefactor. 

‘A sudden rush of crimson surged over the lad’s face. 
He turned sharply from me, and paced to and fro for a 
time, and then said, in a low, constrained tone : 
“Ginevra, will you let a new friend make you quite 
forget an old one.” 

Touched by his words. and manner, I sprang to him 
with childish eagerness, and murmured : 

“No, Guido, L shan’t forget..you; but I, scarcely 
thought you reckoned me among your friends.” 

“J tell you there are none I care more for, Ginevra. 
Hours and hours have 1 watched for youon the Cam- 
pagna; and when you came at last, I was happy if 
you gave me & nod, a smile, when I fdared offer youa 
rosebud or a. spray of gladiolus. How I have missed 
you for the last three months; and when I heard your 
mother and her old serving-woman were both dead, 
and buried in the Protestant burial-ground, I staid 
here waiting to meet you. But you didnot come, and 
I feared I had lost you for ever, till I saw’ you this 
afternoon, making your way hither. Where, where 
have you been 2” 

“Sit down, and you sball know.” 

And sinking on the turf, he listencd with keen 
interest, while I told him of my weary vigil in the 
burial-ground, my meeting with the English tra- 
veller, bis kind offer to,take charge of me, my long 
illness, their kind care, and my subsequent. adoption, 
adding : 

# This is the last time I shall see my mother's 
grave, or you, Guido?” 

“It is as Lfeared, then—you are going to. Eng- 
jand?” 

“Yea; to-morrow we-shall depart. 

Fora time he sat silent, twisting the leaves of my 
rose-bush, and looking grave and disconcerted. 

“Ginevra,” he finally began, “ Lwish I were as old 
as the gentleman yonder, and you a woman; I would 
make you understand what I mean—what it costs me 
to part with you. When you are gone, J shall work 
busily at my modelling—for you know 1 am to bea 
sculptor—and when a suitable; time. comes I shall 
follow you.” ’ 

“But perhaps you will not find me, Giido.” 

“Never fear that; in some way. I shall manage to 
keep a clue to your movements, and when we meet, 
you shall not be ashamed of me, though you may then 
have aristocratic tastes.” 

Tearfully I assured Guido it would always give 
——- to meet or think of him, and he con- 
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“ One thing more; I want. to give you.a keep- 


_ And he drew forth a small and exquisite jet anchor, 
tipped with gold, and suspended it toa slight necklace 
which had been my mother’s. 

Thad just given him a knot of flowers I had gathered 
that morning during a tide over the Campagna, when 
Mr. Carlisle approached, and said, with his usual high- 
bred ease and grace : 

“My child, it is growing late, and I fear you will 
take cold if you remain longer.” 

I felt as if some introduction were necessary, and 
ventured to say: 

“This is Guido Belletti, sir.” 

“And I have the hovour of meeting Mr. Carlisle?” 
excltimed the youth, as proudly as if he had attained 
his coveted manhood. 

“Yes, my lad;” and my benefactor bowed, and ex- 
“— his hand. 

or an instant Guido's courage seemed to fail. hi 
but at length he resumed: me 
_ “41 thank you-for all your kindness to Ginevra, but 
! iy you were not going to England, though it may 

or the best. May I ask what plans you have forher 

when - reach home 2?” 

“I send her to a school ‘ 
onions choad ool where she can havean 

f And what then ?” 

., settle down with me and the future Mrs. Carlisle, 

se — : 

when she. marries,” cried..the boy, while a 
sudden eam shot i i q "4K 

be eee pale ot into his dark, bright eye, “may [ 

“Ay, lad, I promise 

. you that you shall have due 
warning, and stand grooomsman at the wedding.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
A NEW LIFE—AN OLD LOVER: 
Domne the voyage across. the channel I became 
and more aitached to the brothers. who had 
- such fagt friends in. my hour of need, When 
‘ached Englané, tie skedowy parks, with the deer 





bounding from glade to glade, the pheasant rustling 
through the thick foliage with its golden wings, and 
the tall toresters keeping watch and ward amid the 
dim arches—which, it is said, suggested the idea of 
Gothic architecture—the unfamiliar flowers and fruits, 
the novel customs, all, all seemed strange and foreign. 
I felt like a bird brought from some distant clime, or 
an exotic shivering in the cool autumnal wind that 
swept by, but nevertheless I was content in the new 
life which opened before me. 

Nothing could have been more beautiful and pic- 
turesque than Willard Carlisle’s ancestral home in 
Westmoreland, and the whole neighbourhood for miles 
and miles around. 

The mansion was grand and castellated in its ap- 
pearance, with grey Norman towers, windows sunk 
deep into the wall, and affording charming recesses 
within, and carved work enough about the porches 
and pillars, which had been added to gratify modern 
taste, to remind me of Italy. 

The park was a landscape in itself, and at every 
turn I saw something to piease and astonish me. Be- 
yond lay the farms of the peasantry, the village, and 
Mr, Reginald’s church and rectory, quite embowered 
tn’ fine old trees. 

At Beachcroft, the residence of Willard Carlisle, I 
found a pleasant home, and under the guidance of the 
aunt who presided over his household, grew happier 
than I had ever expected to be again. 

When the M.P. went up to London to take his 
place in the House, 1 was sent to school. The 
teachers. were excellent, the discipline good, and the 
whole influence exerted on the pupils pure and elevat- 
ing in the extreme. 

Ten years glided by, during which my life was 
like a river flowing over golden sands—a tranquil sea 
with the halcyon sleeping on the waves. 

My mother’s memory was. still fondly cherished, 
but my passionate grief had settled into a tender re- 
gret, and if I thought of Guido when I saw his gift 
in my jewel-case, it was as the boy I had left him in 
the Eternal City. 

I saw little of Lady Rosamond, for she did not 
like the country, and I seldom went to town. 

She and Mr. Carlisle were not yet married; the 
wedding had been postponed from time to time, why 
I did not know, and when the school-girls inquired 
about my benefactor’s love affairs, I could give no 
satisfactory answer. 

As for me, I spent my vacations either at Beach- 
croft, in Westmoreland, or went on some summer 
jaunt with Mrs, Carlisle, or perchance the English 
friends I had found at Madam Marshall's. 

We sat on grassy slopes that meet 
With sudden dip the level strand ; 
The trees hung overhead—our feet 
Were on the sand. 
Two silent girls, a thoughtful man, 
We sunned ourselves in open light, 
And felt such April airs as fan 
The Isle of Wight. 

It was in my seventeenth summer that I accompanied 
a party of friends to the island mentioned in the poetry 
I quoted above. The M.P. was absent on one of his 
short foreign tours, about which his good aunt bad 
wondered not a little, and neither she nor the rector 
could leave home. I was therefore left quite at the 
mercy of my friends. 

One day I stood alone, watching the waves which 
broke at my feet and tle rough grandeur of the coast, 
when a young man danced toward me in a light 
skiff, and hastily mooring it, sprang to my side. 

What a@ perfect specimen of manly beauty he was, 
with his faultless figure, the dreamy black eyes 
lending to his whole face such a world of poetic ex- 
pression. 

“ Ginevra,” he murmured, and quick as thought I 
recalled the lad from whom TI had parted ten years 
before in the Protestant burial-ground at Rome. 

‘*Guido— Guido Belletti!” 1 exclaimed, aud held 
out my hand in welcome, 

He took it, lifted it to his lips with graceful gal- 
lantry, and stood gazing at me for some moments in 
profound silence. 

“ Ginevra,” he said, at length, “it is sweet to 
think that you have not forgotten an old friend. All 
these years I have beeu looking forward to this meet- 
ing, aud wondering if you would recollect me. You 
have led.such a changing life that I feared my memory 
would, be entirely lost, or so indistiuct that 1 should 
be forced to a long explanation. Let me see—how 
old were you when you left Italy ?” 

“‘ Seven,” I replied. 

“ And you are now seventeen; the child is trans- 
formed iuto a young lady: and how Leautiful you 
have grown, Ginevra. The M.P. must be proud of 
his adopted sister.” 

“ Hush, hush,” I rejoined, while my cheek burned 
and my heart beat quick; “ not even you shall flatter 
me, Guido Belletti.” 

“TL beg, your pardon !” he exclaimed, ‘but, believe 
me. lhad no intention of flattering you; my homage 





is sincere. Can you not trust your childhood’s friend 
when he dares tell you the simple truth ?” 

I saw that he was pained, and tried to reassure 
him, and drawing my arm within his.own, he led me 
along the shore. 

“I suppose,” he finally said, “I ought to inquire 
for your benefactors. Doubtless the elder Mr. Car- 
lisle has been married several years.” 

““No; he and Mr. Reginald are still bachelors.” 

“Was not the M.P. betrothed when in Rome ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“T thought so, for he spoke to me of his future wife 
when we met in the burial-ground, and afterward, 
when I inquired of an Italian servant who had lived 
with them at the Palazzo del Monaldi, he told me the 
engagement had existed from their childhood.” 

I nodded assent, and he went on : 

“Ts the lady living ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Has the engagement been broken off ?” 

“No, I think not. ‘he marriage has been deferred 
from time to time, but I can give no reason. I know 
nothing of Willard’s love affairs.” 

Guido Belletti mused a moment ere he continued : 

“ Perhaps you may wonder at my numerous queries, 
but i am naturally interested in those who stand to 
youin the relation of brothers. Ten years bring 
great changes, and I must hear all you can tell me of 
your life in England. Sit down on this crag, and 
talk to me as frankly as if we were both children.” 

As he spoke, he drew me toa seat, and while 

Blue martins gossipped in the sun, 
And pairs of chattering daws flew by, 
And sailing brigs rocked softly on 
In oompany—— 
I told Guido Belletti of the principal events which had 
transpired since our parting in the Protestant burial- 
ground at Rome. 

He had sunk at my feet, and sat listening with a 
keener interest than le had manifested ten years before 
beside my mother’s grave. 

“ And now,” said I, when I had concluded, “ you 
have heard my story. What have you been doing, 
Guido—perhaps I ought to say Signor Belletti ?” 

“No, Ginevra,I am always Guido to you; you 
must never be formal to me. I have not been idle 
during our long, long separation, but have toiled early 
and late.” 

“It was your beyish dream to become a sculptor.” 

“Tis the dream, the purpose of my manhood. My 
work is not yet complete, but when it is, you will 
know all—all my hopes, my fears, my inspiration.” 

At this juncture a tall figure came bounding over 
the rocks. It was Willard Carlisle. I started in ex- 
treme surprise, for I had supposed him still on the 
Continent. 

The next moment I had sprung to lim, and was 
shaking hands after the old, frank, genial fashion. 

“Willard Carlisle,” I exclaimed, “ you must have 
dropped from the skies. You are the last person I 
expected to meet to-day. Why did you not despatch 
a letter to let us know of your coming?” , 

“Tt is sometimes pleasant to take people by sur- 

prise.” 
“Yes, yes, so I found it,” cried the young sculptor. 
“Perhaps you do not recollect the Italian boy you once 
saw in the Protestant burial-ground when you came 
with Ginevra to pay a parting visit to her mother’s 
grave, but she remembered me nevertheless.” 

My benefactor did not seem as much astonished 
at Guido’s presence there as I expected, but greeted 
the sculptor with a courtesy I had never yet seen fail 
him. " 

A brief conversation ensued, and then Mr. Carlisle 
said : 

‘‘ Ginevra, I have already been at Westmoreland.” 

“Thope they are all well at Beachcroft ?” 

“No, Aunt Catheriue is very ill, and sent me in 
pursuit of you. I regret to break in on your summer's 
enjoyment——” 

“Do not talk so!” I cried. ‘‘ Aunt Catherine is as 
dear to me as if she were indeed a relative, and I can- 
not rest away from her when she needs my care, 
Guido,” I continued, turning to my old friend, “ how 
lorig shall you remain in England?” 

“I do not know; it depends on circumstances, and 
I am as yet quite undecided as to these.” 

“ We should be happy tosee you at Westmoreland,” 
observed Mr. Carlisle. ‘‘ We always keep open doors 
for Ginevra’s fricnds.” 

The young sculptor expressed his thanks, clasped 
my hand with a look I could not comprehend, and 
springing into his boat, was soon lost to sight. 

Months rolled away, and Aunt Catherine had re- 
covered from her illness, and seemed in better healtk 
and spirits than she had for years, 

When the fashionable London season opened, sh? 
declared she was going up to London to act as my 
chaperone. 

I was now to make my entrée into London society 
and had reached a new and perilous era in my life. 

¢ 
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Willard Carlisle was then thirty-five, and one of the 
ablest members of the House of Commons. 

His brilliant talents as well as his princely fortune 
rendered Lim a man of mark in the city, and I felt not 
« little pride in him. : 

“ Ginevra,” he said to me, as we sat at breakfast the 
morning after our arrival, ‘‘I rather dread this sudden 
launch into London life.” 

“ And why ?” 

“IT should hate to see you, with all your fice im- 
pulses, the freshness and purity of your youth, a mere 
butterfly of fashion, fluttering about to show its wings, 
or falling in love with a worthless adventurer.” 

“ You need not fear—there is no danger of that,” I 
rejoined, with more than my wonted spirit. 

“ Perhaps the memory of Guido Belletti, your boy- 
lover, will prove a safeguard.” 

“My boy-lover—nonsense—you shall not talk such 
heresy.” 

And as I sprang up, I laid my hand upon his lips to 
silence him. 

He unclasped my fingers, however, and retaining 
them, cried : 

“Ginevra, you are either blind, or the veriest 
coquette in Christendom. I spied you at the Isle of 
Wight when you did not dream I was nigh, and his 
whole face and attitude bespoke devotion. I tell you 
that you are the sculptor's divinity, and you will yet 
know it.” 

With these words he sauntered from the breakfast- 
room, and, three days later, while we were at tea, he 
brought me the evening paper, and opened it at the 
following : 

“ Guido Belletti, the young Italian sculptor, with 
whese rising fame Rome has been ringing for some 
time past, is now in London, and has just completed 
a great work which has occupied him for years. ‘The 
statue, to which he has given the name of ‘ Ginevra,’ 
has been honoured with a place in the Royal Academy, 
and will be on exhibition for a limited time. We 
have already visited it, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a masterpiece, which would do credit to a 
great artist.” 

“ What think you now ?” asked my benefactor. 

“It is very strange,” I replied, blushing and con- 
fused, and felt heartily glad when Aunt Catherine sent 
me te carry a cup of tea to the good rector, who 
chanced to be our guest. 

The day subsequent I went with the Carlisles to the 
Reyal Academy. We had purposely waited till the 
galleries should be less crowded, and after I had taken 
one survey, I returned for a second alone. 

It was the statue of a young girl clad in a simple 
robe, and fvearing a knot of wild flowers on ber breast, 
and with one hand grasping a jaunty hat, and I could 
not fail to recognize the white dress and chip hat I had 
worn when I met Guido Belletti at the Isle of Wight. 
the next instant a low voice whispered : 

“ Ginevra, dearest, you have seen my work?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And what think you?” 

“It is exquisite,and does great credit to your genius, 
but —but——” 

“But what?” 

“It is a thousand-fold more beautiful than the 
original. You have flattered the statue as much as 
you did me last summer at the Isle of Wight.” 

“Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra,” he murmured, “it is be- 
cause it falls so far short of the reality that 1 feel dis- 
satisfied with it whenever I compare it with the bright, 
bewildering model. I can to some extent mould form 
and features, but I cannot fill the dark eyes with 
their indescribable lights and shadows, nor give the 
cheek its bloom, nor the rich tresses their purple 
gloss. I cannot colour and dimple the lips, nor put 
your glowing life into the perfect form.” 

I tried to speak, but to confess the truth, I had 
never felt more embarrassed, and at length the young 
man said: 

“Do you think it possible for you to get excused 
from your party?” 

“Yes; what do you wish?” 

“To take you to my studio, and show you some 
other works of mine.” 

Mr. Carlisle cast a meaning glance at me when 
Signor Belletti begged him to excuse me, but it was 
impossible under tie circumstances to deny Guido, 
and he hurried me along until we reached his studio. 

On entering it, I found various works in different 
stages of progress, and three finished. 

One was the figure of a child standing amid what I 
well knew to be a representation of the tall grass and 
wild flowers of the lonely Campagna ; another, the 
same child lying on alow grave, in the utter aban- 
donment of grief; and the next, simply a head, en- 
circled by a wreath of laurel, but with the same fea- 
tures, and the same loose hair. 

“You see,” said the young man, “you have been 
the inspiratioj.of all my best works, Genevra!” 
And he sank down before me. “I loved you when we 
parted in Rome—I adore you now? For years I have 


been dreaming of and toiling for you, to make 
myself a name which you should not blush to bear. 
Ever since you left Rome I have at intervals been em- 
ployed on the work in the Royal Academy, and occa- 
sionally I have gathered tidings of you. When I reached 
London, several months ago, I learned from a friend, 
who was an artist here, and had painted a portrait for 
Mr. Willard Carlisle, that he had gone abroad, and 
you were at the Isle of Wight. ‘hither I flew on 
the wings of iove, and after that meeting and during 
the months which have followed I gave the finishing 
touches to my statue. Ginevra, do you return my 
love ?” 

IIe was awaiting a reply, but still I was silent. 

“Why, why do you not speak, dearest?” he cof- 
tinued, with a gaze that thrilled my heart to the core, 

“Oh, Guido!” I exclaimed, “your confession has 
taken me by surprise. Do not urge me to give you an 
immediaf® answer. Let me think of it, a week at 
least ?” 

He hesitated a few moments ere he rejoined : 

“ Be it as you wish, I accept the conditions ; but 
what an age of anxiety will be crowded into those 
seven days !” 

I soon left the studio, and grave and thoughtful 
we walked back to my benefactor’s town residence. 
Three days passed, and late at night on the third I 
sat by the waning fire in the Grawing voce: Sud- 
denly the door opened, and the M.P. stalked in. 
Leaning over my chair, he turned my face upwards, 
and looking down at me with searching but kindly 
eyes, said : 

“Ts this silent, abstracted girl the tight of the house- 
hold ? Ginevra, upon my word, I scarcely know you, 
so great has been the change in your appearance 
since we went to the Royal Academy. Ah, you can- 
not to-night deny the knowledge of Guido Belletti’s 
love !” 

“No, no,” I replied, “ Perhaps, as my elder brother, 
you have a right to be informed of his proposal ?” 

His features began to work, and his voice was hollow 
and unnatural when he said : 

“ Never call me brother again !” 

He turned from me, and paced to and fro fora time 
in wild unrest, but at length I ventured to move to- 
ward him and murmur: 

“ Have I offended you ?” 

“ No, no,” he cried, “I have only myself to blame. 
The fact is, I found out two years ago that I could not 
regard you as a sister, and it is a mere farce I have 
been playing.” 

“ What, what do you mean ?” I faltered. 

“At last, at last, my lips are unsealed. I, too, love 
you; and who shall say me nay, if I dare to tell you 
the truth? You are dearer to me than all the world 
beside ?” and drawing me toward him, he murmured 
words of endearment which sent a new joy into my 
young heart, tilld recalled his betrothal to another. 

“ Will you listen to me calmly ?” I at length asked, 
“for I have something important to communicate.” 

“ Yes, Jennie,” he replied, calling me by my English 
pet name, “ go on.” 

“Well, your confession surprises me even more than 
Guido's.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because of your engagement to Lady Rosamond.” 

“There it is again—the perpetual Lady Rosamond! 
I tell you, on the honour of a gentleman, I never 
loved her, and it was not of own will that I was en- 
gaged to her. The betrothal was made when we 
were both children, and as time wore on, I realized 
more and more that She was entirely unsuited to me. 
For a time, it is true, I struggled against my love for 
you, and tried to occupy myself with the details of 
business, or divert my mind by travel, but in vain. 
Lady Rosamond now knows all, and you may honour- 
ably accept my love, if your heart finds rest in me.” 

I briefly told him of my proposition to Guido, and 
assured him that at the end of the week I should be 
ready to give him my reply. 

The next morning he left us, declaring he should 
not return till Saturday, but at six o'clock, our dinner- 
hour, I might expect him. The loneliness which 
pervaded the house during his absence, and the weary 
hours when he came not according to his promise, 
may be better imagined than described. 

Where was he? Could anything have happened 
to the train, or was he trying to trust my love? I» 
my terrible solicitude I wrapped a ‘cloak about me, 
and went forth in search of him, hurrying on through 
the mist toward the railway station. I had gone 
but a short distance when I perceived a hackney- 
coach; the next instant the window was let down, 
and a strong arm lifted me into the carriage. 

“Oh, Edward!” I exclaimed, as the door closed 
upon us, and he drew my hand to his breast, “ you 
are answered—here my heart finds rest.” 

“Tbank God!” he murmured ; and my reader may 
be assured that was a memorable night in my history. 

In a long letter to Guido Belletti, I declined his 








suit, but assured him I should be proud and happy 


—<———————== 
still to number him among my friends. Ho received 
my refusal with far more generosity than I coulg ha: 
hoped, but he declared he should never marry, and he 
is still devoted to his art. . 

Lady Rosamond concealed her chazrin as best sh, 
could, and soon after accepted an old earl, whose only 
recommendation was his title and estates; and 4 
my wedding-day she was the only one whose congratu- 
lations I felt to be false and hollow. 

Our wedded life has flowed smoothly on, and I seg 
no reason to regret the choice I made when revolyin 
my two offers. 8 

It was a year after my marriage, and while residing 
in Rome, that an elderly man, muffled in a loose, dark 
cloak, was ushered into the Palazzo del Monaldi. His 
face was bronzed by exposure, his cheek flushed with 
hectic, his step unsteady. 

“Ginevra,” he murmured, advancing to me; “ haya 
you ho welcome for your long-lost father ?” 

“ Father!" I echoed, “I have none. I lost both 
parents in my childhood.” 

“So you had good reason te believe ; but one lives 
—he is here to tell you his strange history, and dig 
in your arms.” 

He sank down beside me, and went on: 

“In-my youth I, Lidnel Hastings, was a minister 
of the Church of England, and betrothed to Catherine 
Carlisle, your good aunt. At length I went ong 
foreign tour, and while in Genoa met and fell despe- 
rately in love with Ginevra Romano. Ten months 
later she was my Wife, and on returning to England 
I lost the living in the Church which I had held. This, 
together with Catherine's bitter disappointment, made 
home distasteful; and taking Elsie, a tried old ser- 
vant of-the family, I retired to the south of France. 
A merchant belonging to Paris, who had been a good 
friend while at an English university, offered me 
position on board one of his vessels, and I decided 
to accept it, as) my fortune was fast diminishing. 
Wrecked at sea, and imprisoned by the hostile natives 
of the distant coaston which I was thrown, years were 
spent in a living death ; but at last Fortune began to 
smile, gold flowed in upon me, and I came back with 
wealth enough to enrich you all. My child, do you 
doubt me now ?” 

“No! no!” 

And I sank at his feet, sobbing out my mingled joy 
and regret. 

It would bei ible to describe the scene that 
ensued; but my father afterwards informed me that 
Guido Belletti’s statue, which had been removed to 
Rome, had been the means of his obtaining a clue to 
the mystery which enshrouded his family. He knew, 
too, my mother had died, and when his spirit passed 
away a few days later, he begged me to bury him by 
her side. 

His wish was granted. 

Belletti has sculptured a beautiful monument to the 
memory of the dead, and Aunt Catherine has often 
gone there to weep over her vanished dreams, her 
wrecked hopes. C. F.G. 





A VERY rave reproduction has taken place lately iv 
the Zoological Gardens at Vienna. A cagnar having 
laid six eggs, several of them were put into a hatching 
machine. A fortnight ago a young cagnar was 
hatched from ene of the eggs, and continues in good 
health. It is hoped that several of the still hidden 
embryos will soon follow. 


THe ancient custom of marling swans is still prac- 
tised in the Thames for the Queen and the Vintaers’ 
Company At the marking last year there wore 47 
old birds and 108cygnets. Thereturns for this season 
show, however, a decrease since last August of forty- 
six swans—namely, six old birds, and forty cyguets. 
The decrease is probably to be mainly attributable to 
the destruction of some of the nests. 


A RomANce.—At the time notorious Tippoo Sabib 
fell at the siege of Seringapatam, in 1799, there was 
in one of the English regiments engaged on the occs- 
sion a native of Bury St. Bdmund’s who was suppo 
by his comrades to be killed. His immediate relatives 
could gain no intelligence ef him, farther than that he 
was put down as.among the missing, and that he ww 
generally supposed to be dead. It appears, weer 
that he was mainly instrumental in saving the life 0 
one of the ladies attached to the court of Tippoo Sabib, 
aud that she, in gratitade to her preserver, induc 
him to fly with her into the interior of the ae 
where her fathe?Seonsented to the marriage of z 
gallant soldier with his daughter on condition that ; 
embraced the religion of the country. Our ci 
appears, thought he could not do better then em 5¢ . 
the new religion, together with the young heiress, a 
it is said ‘they lived and loved together throug ae 
happy years.” But death first cut down the fa’ ; 
and afterwards the daughter, leaving the once pi 
soldier enriched with the wealth of India. His re 
tions in the meantime had frequently applied s ove 








War Office, but always received the same ans 
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missing, and supposed'to be dead. At 
on hy came when he wascalied upon to depart 
‘oe world, and having no heirs, direct or indirect, he 
made a will in favour of his elder sister and her heirs 
his has recently been brought to light through 
firm in London advertising for the next of kin of 
te missing soldier, and it appears the heir has turned 
up in ® person who has been travelling in the counties 
of Suffolk and Cambridgeshire for some years as a 
pook-hawker. It is said that it will be necessary for the 
claimant to proceed to India to substantiate his right 
tothe property, and that an eminent firm has under- 
taken to furnish him with the means, upon condition 
thet they receive one-fourth of the proceeds of the 
estates in question, the value of which is reported to 
be-enormous, the property having lain in abeyance 
fora long period. Further particulars of this interest- 
ing case will probably be shortly published, but for cer- 
tain reasons the name of the claimant is at present 

withheld. 


A WINTER IN 
By H. B. 8. 


ITALY. 


THE COLOUR-LIFE OF ITALY. 


Wuen one goes down the Alps on the Italian side 
one is full of anticipations of some different style of 
nature and life from: What one meets anywhere else. 
Somuch has been said by poets and tourists, that one 
doubts whether the result is to bethat of one’s excited 
imagination or the reality of things of the warmer 
colburs of earth and sky, and various picturesque 
effects of dress and manners, for which of course your 
eyes are opened wide and expectant. : 

Having now been # month on the Italian side of the 
Alps, we sit down before we are quite wonted and 
domesticated in the country to take down some of those 
fleeting shades of general impression, which are apt to 
fadeaway when habit has made them a familiar every- 

occurrence. 

And, first, it is an undoubted: fact that one great 
element of life in Italy is colour. 

Not only are its skiesclear, warm, and brilliant, but 
the very rocks, trees, and stones are brighter tinted 
than on the northern side. 

We have described in a former letter the remarkably 
brilliant effects of the scarlet, orange, and yellow 
lichens which clothe the rocks and stones on the 
southern declivities of the Alps. These warm, tinted 
lichens clothe all the old churches, walls, and chateaux 
with warm, picturesque tints, which make them the 
delight of artists. 

The Italian people, as a people, have, too, an enjoy- 
ment in colour, that,is as marked as an Englishman's 
enjoyment of a good dinner. 

The first thing you see after having crossed into 
italy is the brilliant red handkerchiefs which are the 
common head-dress of the women. 

One of the first days we travelled in Italy was rainy, 

and everybody carried umbrellas—not black or bottle- 
green, like ours, but crimson, orange, blue, and every 
mixture of gay eolour, till the dripping road bebind us 
reminded us of a garden of, poppies. 
: A troop of black priests with their turned-up shovel 
hats, holding up their long garments with one band, 
and bearing a yellow or scarlet umbrella in the other, 
all. dripping with the rain, .formed a feature odd 
evough to our eyes, and charming bits of colour for 
the foreground of a picture. 

This love of warm colour shows itself, everywhere 
m house ornamentation. Ourcooler ideas would give 
to a house exterior a uniform coat of some neutral tint, 
but the Italian revels in outside frescoes of most gor- 
geous colouring. ' 

The palaces of Verona and Venice still, show the 
faded remains of gorgeous paintings. which deco- 
tated their exterior from cornice to base, and in their 
— inferior houses display the, same effects. of 

Now, we perhaps should quarrel with this, because 
We are not made with the same passion for colour with 
our Italian brethren ; we should choose a cold and 
chaste reserve of tint:on the outside of our houses, and 
that the warmth, if there were any, should be within ; 
‘this is our nature—that is theirs, , 

So the first time one goes into an Italian church, and 
Sees it built of fifty or,.a hundred different coloured 
marbles, with its roof heavily wrought and gilded, with 
Expous frescoes in. each panel, one says, “ This may 
pei By = 4 oPorachopee, but how anybody 

fver feel 1 a church, or higi¢ 
fedling in it, 1 do not wen chy have any religious 
cgpnt forgets that tho Ttali 
aie into his worship just as necessarily as he 
Py with his own voice... Our cold, plain, pic- 

ixeless, statucless churches could never be an expres- 
= = ~— feeling. 
talian is a i 

es through his rich-coloured. window, and what 

all in many hues, 


heart, be it poetry or religion, must 


talian must bring his warm, 





It was from this intense colour-life that the vivid 
scarlet, orange, crimson, and violet of pontifical vest- 
ments spread through Europe. 

Italy worshipped in her coat of many colours after 
her fashion, and if she had done nothing worse there 
would be no reason to quarrel with her ritual—for her 


people. 

One’s enjoyment in Italy will be much affected by 
one’s more or less physical perception of and enjoy- 
ment in colour. Qne’s eye needs toning to enjoy the 
churches—the picture-galleries of Italy—as much as 
one needs one’s ear tuned to enjoy fine music. 

From Italy the sense of colour spread through all 
the countries of Europe. Rubens, and Vandyke, and 
Murillo all came to Venice, and dipped their pencils 
in her colour fountains before their genius came to 
full bloom. 

In England we are always, insensibly to ourselves: 
repressing and toning down our sense of colour, just a8 
we suppress the expression of emotion. To seo tw? 
men meet, embrace and kiss each other, with the fer- 
vour with which they do it in Italy or France, would 
be an astounding sight. 

People would say : 

“Oh, they must be foreigners!” 

To see a church frescoed outside and in, with the 
most gorgeous gilding and colouring, would simply be 
a declaration that the architect had gone mad. We do 
not say that it would be well for us to introduce things 
like these, but it is well enough to appreciate that there 
may be a great national life consistent with itself, and 
beautiful and becoming in its own way, which is 
wholly unlike our own. 

It is always useful to us to stretch our minds to the 
thought that there may be races of men and,modes of 
life, fine and admirable in their way, aud yet wholly 
unlike our own. 

In respect to the skies of Italy, of which so much 
has been said and sung, they must have struck the 
English when they burst out of their habitual fog 
into its rapturous clearness. But there is nothing 
here to remind us of the gorgeous tints of autumn 
w 

But we havea whole chapter yet in our head to be 
written on the trees of Italy. 

(To be continued.) 


Prayixc ror HusBanps.—A very curious legend 
was told by. the Rey. C. W. Bingham to that portion 
of the party which, at the recent meeting of the 
Archwological Institute in Dorset, was fortunate in 
visiting the little Norman chapel of St. Catherine, at 
Milton Abbey. The legend was, that on a certain day 
in the year the young women of Abbotsbury used to 
go up toSt. Catherine’s Chapel, whero they made use 
of the following prayer: ‘A husband, St. Catherine ; 
a handsome one, St. Catherine; a rich one, St. 
St. Catherine; a nice one, St. Catherine; and soon, 
St. Catherine.” Mr. Beresford Hope, who at these 
gatherings is always equal to any emergency, modestly 
proposed that all gentlemen and married ladies should 
retire from the church, so as to afford the young 
ladies present the opportunity of using so desirable 
@ prayer. 

, Carupren’s Likes anp Disiikes.—Lavater and 
Spurzeim are not “reliable gentlemen.” Men with 
dimples in their chins.are often without, a particle of 
benevolence; and others with drooping noses are of a 
kindly and generous nature. Yet physiognomy in- 
sists that a dimpled chin and a tender heart are always 
associated, and that a nose with a downward tendency 
is the speciality of askinflint. We havea friend, the 
bridge of whose proboscis is of marvellous width, who 
cannot r ize the landmarks of a route that he has 
travelled a, dozen. times, and another with large pro- 
tuberances bebind his ears who would not hurt a fly. 
According to Spurzeim, the former ought to have a 
wonderful memory for localities, and the latter a taste 
for murder. With due deference to the two great 
philosophers, we would much rather be guided by the 
instincts of a bright little three-year-old in forming a 
judgment of human character than by their scientific 
rules. When children “take” toa man, you may be 
sure there is something good in him; while, on the 
other hand, the individual who is a bug-beampe babies 
is pretty sure to be on better terms with the angels, of 
the lower house than with those who move in the 
higher circles. As soon asa child can walk alone it 
begins to be a psychologist, and by the time it is five 
or six years old it shows more wisdom in the seleetion 
of its grown-up friends than most of us exhibit at 
maturity. Asreason advances we combat the dislikes 
for which we can assign no rational foundation, and 
often school ourselves out of them. But infant likes 
and dislikes, although spontaneous and reasonless, are 
rarely unjust, and whoever pins his faith upon the 
sleeve of a man from whom children instinctively 
recoil is. more bold than wise. Babies are blessed 
with a wonderful insight into the dispositions of their 
elders. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——_-o—_——_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 

‘TEMPTATION TRIUMPHANT. 


81x weeks away before Hunter heard any 
thing directly from Squire Ashley, though the lawyer 
to whom the latter had written concerning the child 
had sought him out, and made such arrangements for 
sending Evelyn as were possible, till he heard from 
the old man again, and received more explicit direc- 
tions as to what was to be done. 

His letter ran thus: 

“ Ashurst, August 2, 18— 
_ “Mr, Hunter.—Sir,—I have been very ill—ill 
almost unto death, and your letter lay unopened for 
many weeks after its arrival. 

“ This is the first day I have felt able to wield a pen, 
and I have undertaken the tagk of replying to you. 
Alas! the evil wrought by you is now irreparable, for 
my unhappy son can no longer avail himself of the 
chance of safety afforded him by the news your letter 
contains. 

“ With this I send you a newspaper, in which you 
will find a notice of the tragic events which followed 
your abrupt appearance on that fatal night. I do not 
blame you for asserting the rights of your cousin, but 

if you had been more considerate for others, less 
cruel in publishing the disgrace of him who had once 
been your friend, we might have been spared the 
wretched tragedy which has filled my days with 
gloom and bitterness, and wrecked the life of the bride 
on whom you hurled such an avalanche of woe upon 
that wretched bridal day. 

“T am a broken, miserable old man, with the pride 
of my life laid low, and my heart and home left deso- 
late by the cruel results of the unsuitable alliance 
made by my unfortunate Leon. 

“ Alas! bis name has perished from the earth, and 
I have now no son to sustain the honourable name 
which has been borne by so many good and true men. 
It is a bitter thought to me that it was reserved for 
my son to bring disgrace upon the house from which 

vhe sprang : at times I feel as if itis very hard to pardon . 
him, although the fiat has gone forth which for ever 
severs us. 

“ With such feelings you may imagine that the child 
of this fatal union can never be very welcome to me; 
but she is of my blood. I have plighted my word to 
her lost father that ‘she shal] be received under my 
roof, and I must redeem my promise, however dis- 
tasteful her presence may be. 

“T have written to Messrs. Holden & Co., of London, 
to confer with you, and repay you for such expense 
as you may have incurred on my grand-daughter’s 
account; and also to make arrangements to send her 
hither at once. The doubts I required to have settled 
are set at rest by the confession of her father, that he 
had been legally married to Miss Weston. 

“I wish a competent person to be sent with the in- 
fant, who can take the entire charge of her; as I do 
not propose to have anything further to do with her 
than to provide liberally for her wants. 

“A suite of apartments in a distant wing of the 
house aré fitting up for herself and her attendant, 
and I wish the latter to understand that the child is. 
never to be obtruded on my notice. Neither can I 
bear the presence of more than one crying infant in 
the house, and if the nurse who is with my grand- 
daughter at this time refuses to leave her own child 
behind, another must be found who will be more ac- 
commodating. 

“T need not trouble you, however, to attend to all 
these details, as I have ful'y empowered the lawyers 
to act for me, and they will take such further steps as 
are necessary in the business.—Respectfuily, 

“Rupert ASHLEY.” 


Hunter was glad to receive this letter, for he was. 
becoming impatient to flit away from London, and. 
join some friends at Newport, in the hope that the 
sadness which had of late preyed upon his mind would 
be dissipated by change of scene. He had frequently 
visited the cottage of Mrs. Sims, and saw with satis- 
faction that Evelyn was rapidly improving in health 
and good looks. The emaciated frame grew plump 
and round, and the :pinched and faded,lips ,;were now 
rosy and smiling, and all this was due to the motherly 
care of the fair and fresh-looking nurse. 

With every interview with Mrs. Wilde, Hunter be- 
came more interested in her, and more convinced that 
she would be, the most suitable person to accompany 
the little girl to her. new home. From her manners 
and language, he saw that she was superior to her 
ees position, that she possessed eufficient culture to 

the place of nursery governess to her young charge 

for many years te come, and he felt so deep an interest 

: her that he was anxious to secure the position for 
er. 





When Squire Ashley’s letter “zxived he immediately- 
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commenced making guch final arrangements as were| When he returned he found Mrs. Wilde sitting | it thay bedifficult'to get them. You will go in on 
necessary, as it avas tle tatention to set out for New- | whére he had left her, with an expression of hard }'see the little befere you leave, sir ?” 
port the following morning, leaving the lawyer to | decision around her mouth and in her eyes, which; “I may as well, I suppose; but all babicg look 
transfer the infant.and her nurge. He found Mrs. j almost prepared ‘him for what she was about to much alike to me.” 


Wilde sitting in front of thie cottage engaged with her | say 


needle, the children being both asleep. She no longer 
looked shabby, for ber plain black dreas, linen .collar, 
and gil apron all seemed as if made for,her peculiar 
self, for she. was one of those women who imparta 
grace to everything they wear, Her dark brown hair 
was pet up in shining bands, aad her large hazel 
eyes looked i from her work with an expregsion that 
Hunter thought very charming, for there was an ap- 
parent simplicity and artless candour,jn this woman 
which were very captivating to him. 

He sat down on a rustic bench beneath one of the 
ue that shaded the yard, and then smilingly in- 
quired : 

“ How. are your twins, Mrs. Wilde? They must. be 
doing*as well as usaal, or ye would not be sitting 
here so quietly at work.” : 

“Oh they are a couple of angels, sir—the best and 
sweetest little creatures in the world. They are sleep- 
ing together like the babes in the wood, and {it has come 
to thatthat I hardly know which I love best. It willbe a 
sad thing for me, sir, if I do not succeed in getting the 
situation of nurse to little Evelyn. very time I see 
you coming, my heart gives a great bound, for I am 
afraid you are about to tell me that she is to be taken 
from me.” 

“You need have little fear on that seore unless it is 
your own choice to giye up the nurseling; but Iam 
afraid it will be necessary for you to part either from 
her or your own cliild.” 

She became very pale and almost for breath. 

“You have heard from Squire Ashley, then, and 
Evelyn has been sent for, Oh! sir, pray tell me what 
I had best do, and if there is a chance that I may get 
this place. You see it is almost life or death with me, 
Mr. Hunter.” 

“Calm your agitation, Mrs. Wilde, and listen to 
what I haye.to tell you. I have a letter from Squire 
Ashley, in which he says he will receive the child in 
his house with a competent attendant; but the two 
aré to occupy a portion of the building far distant 
from the rooms he lives in himself, and neither nurse 
nor child must ever appear before him unless sent for. 
He furthermore prohibits another infant from being 
brought to Ashurst, and expressly says that if you 
refuse to leave your daughter behind you, some more 
accommodating person must be found in your place, 
I do not sup; that you will ever consent to sueh 
terms; but it isa pity you cannot secure this place, 
for it would be.e very good one for you,” 

Mrs. Wilde sat very still and white while Hunter 
thus spoke, 

After a struggle, she asked ; 

“Tf I'd give up my own baby I could go, then? 
But how can I--hew can I? I should die away from 
my darling, and nobody would care for her ag I do.” 

“ T supposed that would be your feeling, and I am 
very sorry for it, for I do not think as suitable a person 
can be found to go with Evelyn; besides, it is my 
only chance to serve you. If you donot go, it wil] 
put me to some inconvenience, as I had arranged to 
leaye for Newport to-morrow, in. case you, would 
accompany her, With the certainty that a friend 
like yon would take charge of the child, I should 
delegate all further trouble in the affair to Squire 
Ashley's lawyer.. Since you decline, I must remain 
until another nurse is found. I-should not like to 
trust poor Eva's child to the tender mercies of a person 
entirely unknown to me.” 

When he, finished speaking, but one thing was 
very clear to Mra, Wilde, and that was, that if she 
accompanied the infant on its journey, Hunter would 
not remain to see them set out. 

Again the temptation sle had struggled against 
through all these weeks assailed her. Now, it stood 
fate to face with her, easy of accomplishment since 
Evelyn Ashley’s only friend was about to leave her. 

It was her only cance to save her own darling 
from the grinding poverty which threatened to be 
her lot; to restue herself from what she shrank from 
with all the repulsion felt by an imaginative, sen- 
suous temperament, for that which is mean ‘and 
hard 


The other child would not suffer by the exchange ; 
whereas if she did not make it, she must sink back 
into her old life of wretched privation, destitute even 
pty means of providing for the few wants of her 
child. 

Vuable to control her emotions, Mrs. Wilde burst 
into tears, and wept long and bitterly before she re- 
gained sufficient calmness to resume the conversation. 

Diseoncerted and uneasy at this result to his mis- 
sion, feeling the deepest compassion for her friendless 
condition, yet powerless himself to assist her in any 
wey, Hunter strolled toward the gate and took a sur- 
vey of the road till he supposed she had recovered 
oonrpesure, 








“Excuse me, Mr. Hunter, but I am a little hyste- 
rical, I believe, and I could not help the burst of feel- 
ipg which I see has annoyed you. I bave now made 
up my mind to the hard necessity that rules me; and 
I can speak of what must be done in the cruel dilemma 
in which I am placed.” 

Hunter protested that he was not annoyed in the 
least, and begged her to favour him with her views 
without delay. | She sadly said: 

“Tam, as you know, steeped in poverty; I have 
not been reared te drudgery, and I have not the phy- 
sical strength to bear it. The life you offer me will 
at least save mo from that, and it"seems wrong te 
refuse to go with this motherless babe, especially as 
by giving my own infant up to the protection of 
ad parents I ean secure not only comfort, but 
future fortune for her. ( 

“ Before Maggie was a week old, a rich lady, who 
has no children, sent an agent to me'to purchase my 
child on the condition that I was never to approach 
or claim her as mine again. I refused, for my baby 
is as dear to me as that of any mother can be, but this 
strange child has crept into my heart, and shares it 
almost equally with my own. Do you think it will 
be too unnatural ifI give ap my own darling, and 
console myself for parting from her by taking little 
Evelyn to my heart ; little Evelyn, who can give me 
the homeI so much need, and who will console me for 
the loss of my own.” 

Her large eyes were fixed on‘him with an eager im- 
ploring expression, which deeply touched Hunter. 

He gently said : 

“ Tf you can bear the separation, Mrs. Wilde, it will 
be the best thing you can do. For the sake of your 
own child you should not permit your gréat affection 
for her to stand in tle way of her advancement. You 
are but a delicate woman, scarcely able to labour for 
your own bread, and burdened with a young child. I 
frankly tell you that I cannot see what is to become of 
you in the future if you refuse this chance of indepen- 
dence. Youcan remain with Evelyn as her teacher 
till she is old enough to be sent from home to a board- 
ing school. Afterso many years of care and kindness, 
of course your grateful pupil would see that you were 
comfortably provided for, She will be rich, for I have 
every reason to believe that she will be sole lieiress to 
@ very large estate. If you can only make up your 
mind to part from your own child all will be well with 
you, I am quite sure.” 

She sighed, shook her head, and seemed occupied by 
troubled thoughts. She at length said: 

*\T have no other alternative. God forgive me if it 
is a siv, but I must do it. You can go upon your 
journey to-morrow, Mr, Hunter, after telling the 
lawyer that I will go as nurse to Squire Ashley's 

rand-daughter. Hard as it will be to leave my 
darling, I see that there ig no other course open to 
” 


me. 

“Tam glad that you have decided so rationally, 
Mrs. Wilde. It relieves me of a heavy responsibility, 
for I could not think of placing the poor babe in the 
care of an utter stranger. I know that'you will bea 
motlier to her, and I am satisfied to trust her to you.” 

Mrs. Wilde’s lips grew white as she faintly replied : 

“Thank you for your good opinion, sir. I promise 
you that she sball have the best of care, and want for 
nothing.” 

“T am satisfied of that, and now I must bid you 

ood-by, perhaps for ever, for I shall return no more. 
f shall arrange with Mr. Holden so as to enable hse to 
transfer your own child to her new protectors before 
you leave. A darriage will be sent here to take your- 
self and your young charge to London, whence you 
can travel by rail to Ashurst. I have already settled 
with Mrs, Sims, and I will now pay you the amount 
due you over last month’s wages, 

Mrs. Wilde drew back. 

“You owe me nothing, Mr. Hunter. You gave me 
twenty pounds, which shopld pay me for six weeks’ 
service, since I have no board to pay. Since you have 
settled for that, I have no further claim on you.” 

“Jam not paying you, Mrs. Wilde, but Squire 
Ashley. He has sent orders that all sums disbursed 
by me for his grandchild are to be refunded. Take 
the money that fairly belongs te you. In your new 
home you will need many things. that Peg have not 
hitherto been able to and I insist you shall 
take your first q' ‘salary from me at once,” 

Ife offered her a roll of bank-notes, and after a con- 
siderable show of reluctance she accepted them, feel- 
ing gratefal for his thoughtfulness, but at the same 
time oppressed with the thought that she was receiv- 
ing money for betraying the in her. 

“T certainly need it,” she at length said—‘‘for it 
will be better to supply my wardrobe with indispensa- 
ble articles before I go away to a country place where 


pretty to me. 

Mrs. Wilde ‘had).now quite recovered het uyya} 
equanimity, and with her enchantirg smile she jg 
poe tothe room in which the two children wer, 
8 


They were lying sido by side in the profound sam. 
ee infancy, and after a glance at them, Hanter 
6a . , ‘ 


“They are veally a pair of cherubs, and I do not 
wonder that you should shrink from parting from 
either ‘of them:: My waif has improved: s0° much 
since you took charge’ of ler, that I should soareely 
kuow the difference between them but for the dainty 
clothing of Evelyn.” 

He bent down over the tiny image and kissed ths 
rounded arm that was throwm upward, partly con. 
cealing the infant's face. As he did so, he noticed g 
large brown mole on the Wider part of the arm near 
the elbow, and witha feeling almost of repulsion he 
drew back, for he had seen a similar mark on the arm. 
of Leon Ashley, and he bitterly muttered : 

“That is the Ashley mark, I suppose, of which I 
have heard Leon boast. I trust in heaven that this 
poor child does not resemble him in other respects, as 
in this.” 

He drew away from the cradle and offered his 
hand to Mrs. Wilde, and wishing’ her success and 
happiness in the career that opened before ker, Hunter 
took his leave. 

The nurse sat down in the darkening room, and 
tried to stiil the tremulous pulsation of her heart. 

The way was now clear before her to commit the 
fraud she had meditated from ‘the first night of her 
introduction to her present position; in fact, she 
could not now retract, forshe had pledged herself to. 
go, and to leave her own child with strangers was, to: 
her, simply impossible. 

There would be no difficnlty about disposing of the 
heiress, for a message from Mrs. Allen had reached 
her since her residence at the cottage, renewing her 
offer to adopt her own child, and the sum of money 
offered herself was doubled provided she would re- 
Iinquish her daughter altogether. 

She at length arose, muttering : 

“It is the will of heaven, or the way would never 
have’ been made so plain before me.” 

Trying to stifle voice of conscience by such 
sophistry as this, she proceeded to busy herself in 
packing for the removal which was to take place or 
the following day. 

The expensive wardrobe prepared by poor Eva for 
her infant was put up with her own clothing, while 
the plain, though neat garments’ she had managed to 
procure for little Maggie were separately packed. 

While thus employed, she scarcely ventured to look 
toward the poor child she was preparing to defraud of 
her birthright, for her mind was now irrevocably 
made up to the necessity of sacrificing her charge to 
the future interests. of her own daughter. 

She had ‘cast away all doubts and fears, and wis 
now ready for prompt action. 

On the next day she awaited the arrival of the car- 
riage with painful solicitude; but she never once 
wavered in eafrying out the fraud she had resolved 
on. When it came, she calmly took leave of Mrs. 
Sims, determined to’ play the part befors her with 
nerve and coolness. 

The children were both dressed very plainly, asshe 
did not wish that any marked difference should appetr” 
etThe clerk of Me. Holden fod the carriage 

he cle r. accompan e d 
‘and to Mrs. Wilde’s tremulous ing for Hunter, 
replied that he had left for Newport that morning. 

Her heart gave 6 bound, the fluctuating colour 
came steadily back to her cheek, and her eyes ceased’ 
to wander furtively around. 

The way to the consummation of her crime ws 
mate easy before her, and'she thought she would be 
silly to hesitate in her onward course. 

The clerk asked +} 
“Which of these children is’ Miss Ashley? She 


will be of some by-and-by, for the 
Ashleys are grand. people, and rich—rich as Cali 
fornia !” 
Satisfied with the magnificence of his comparis, 
moet bam man was in the best of humours, and wheo 
Mrs, Wilde lifted’ the veil from the face of her ow 
child, he went into ecstacies over her beauty, prediel- 
ing all manner of conquests for her in tho fatere 
Gratified by his encomiums, the fond mother nr 
smothered the child with caresses, and the aston 


clerk said : 

“You must love your nurse-child better than en 
own. © It's lucky that — do, since you mean to 
the other little one behind you. 

Thus recalled to the necessity of keeping wp spine 
ances, Mrs. Wilde snatched ‘up the neglected 








and pressing her to her breast, burst into hyateria 
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tears, which 80 much discomposed her companion that 
he spoke not another word until the nurse was tem- 

ily established in # comfortable hotel, when the 


took his leave. ¢- 
on “fore 


i d sent t 
_= Me. Allen lived, but not the precise number of 
the house. ‘This ob’ she could complete the 
fraud to which she now felt herself in a manner 


Pike desired number was found, and then the| Anna.” 


between good and evil in the heart of the 
yh curiously illustrated. She took up: tle 
heiress laid upon her lap, and shed such a torrent of 


tears over her as would have a looker-on 
that she was really taking a final leave of her own 


child. ; 

The baby was just beginning to notice a little, and 
she put up her dimpled hands cooed as if trying 
to console the deeply moved r ‘ 

Mrs. Wilde snatched her to her héart in passionate 
eagerness, and cried out, “Oh, forgive me—forgive 
me, you little angel, for the wrong I am about to 
commit against you. But Ido 


not give you up to 
hardship or. evil, I give He to 4 carton m 
will cherish you as tenderly as et er OWRD, 


Ob, I cannot see that the : 
so very great, and my child 
so much by the exchange!” be 

Thus reasoning in a cirdle, listening aloné to'the: 
voice of interest, and to thé passionate desire to lift 
ber daughter to the position’ her beauty seemed to fity 
her for, Mrs. Let ee in a oo Nees 
of conscience, and replaci e child. upon the 
she completed her preparations for what lay before 
her. 

She administered ae narcotic By baghirys infant, 
which! would asleep till 8 a 
her errand, and made up « bundle of Maggie's 
clothing to take “with the other child. Ka <n 
was brought up, and ane pont a few 
she examined the condi of Maggie, and saw. that 
the heavy sleep into which she had sunk would last 
several hours. 

Then, with a calm, set face, she lifted Evelyn Ash- 
ley in her arms, wrapped a light shawl over, her, 
locked the door of her chamber, and passed dawn, the 
stairs leading’ to the private entranée.’ A heavy ‘green 
veil screened her own fate from observation, for she 
kept it carefully drawn, although twilight was begin- 
ning to gather. . 

She got into’ the ‘first omnibus passing, and with 
outward composure, but inward perturbation, she was 
borne toward a sqtdre: ‘pleasantly shaded by largo 
trees, and by the ‘aid of the gaslight, discovered the 
number she sought. *“' Hai 

All hesitation was now at an end. It was too late 
to recede, even if shé had ‘wished to do so, and the 
wroug she had undertaken ‘to’ commit ‘must be con- 
summated without delay. 

She firmly ascended the steps, arid rang a clear peal 
on the bell, which was imimediatély responded ‘to by 
the appearance of a servant in livery. The servant 
seemed much to see & woman‘bearing a child 
in her arms, and he superciliously said : 

“You've madé‘a mistake, mum. You ought to have 
gone to the area door, and not rung bere.” 

Mrs. Wilde looked at'him calnily, and replied : 

“T rang hete because I ‘have called‘ to see the mis- 
tress of this house. “Is she at-home?” 

“Yes, she's always at ‘home. ‘She’s’an invalid.” 

“Then T must see her immediately. Go in and tell 
her that Mrs, Wilde is Here with’ her baby, and wishes 
to speak with her's few moments.” 

The man glanééd around the hall, saw that there 
was nothing which tould be coveniently removed by 
® woman burdened with a child, and he left he¥ alone 
afew momeétits, while he went to deliver the message 
to his mistress, 
The time seemed long to her béforé he carne back, 
p: Fd agar returned, and ‘inore’ respectfully 

er into a spacious apartment dimly lighted 

by the lowered gas. esha 58 
_ A large bow window opened upon a conservatory 
Alled with flowering plants, whose odour penetrated the 
Tom, and near it sat a delicate looking woman, dressed 

a doc, flowing robe of white muslin. 

uaa her, lounging on # sofa, was a stall, active 
oe veg Lm, With light hair and sandy whiskers, He 
Pir to be suffering from intense éntiui, and when 
pecs id came in, He'was ready to tvel¢onte the iti: 
ption as something to divert the weary current of 

own thoughts. . 
wae sat up, brushed up his wiry-looking hair, and 


“Eh? what's this, my dear? ‘Baby made sure of 
rae Well, that beats all ! allo’ youn wortan, 
ten ee that ‘you wouldn't be prevailed'bn to part 
pro at picaninny by any “rannér of ‘meats. T 
ma I neverexpedted ‘You to bring her here 


#0 tmuch—oh, 


what | 


will be} 


“Sit down, Mrs. Wilde,” said the soft voice of his 
wife. “Do not mind what Mr. Allen says, for he 
must always have his joke. He does not ma@an to 
beveling, for he is as anxious about the child'as I 

“ Well, yes—perhaps I am, but it wasn’t that I 
wanted a baby in the house, but because you seemed 
to pine for something to amuse yourself with when 
I am away at business. As you set your heart on the 
child, I could not say no. That’s the whole of it, 


Mrs. Wilde looked from one to the other, and with 
her native acuteness made up-her mind that the hus- 
band was willing to furnish his wife with a plaything 
that he might enjoy increased opportunities to amuse 
himself in his own way. 

In a tremulous voice she said : ‘ 

“Iam compelled through necessity to part with 
this child, for I am too poor to retain her with (m6. 
A situation has been offered to me to go as nurse to 
an infant that has lately lost its mother. I accepted 
it, but I am not permitted to take my own baby, so I 
have brought her to you, Mrs. Allen, in the belief 
that she will be as tenderly cared for by you as by 


f. 
|; The lady warmly replied: 

“That. you may be sure of, Mrs. Wilde. Give me 
the little creature—let me look at her pretty face. 
Oh, I love children so much, and this one will be 

a conifort to me!” 

Bhe held out her arms, and tendetly kissing 

the sl , Mrs; Wilde laid her in them. 
. “What a sweet little darling!” exclaimed Mrs. 
MAfien. “Look at her waxeti hands, George, with 
their taper fingers—are they not lovely, and the little 
coral lips and the long silken Jashos? I declare the 
baby is as pretty as a Wax cherub,” 

“ Pretty is as pretty does, Mrs. Allen,” replied her 
husband, sententionsly. “She's quiet enough now, 
because she’s asleep; but Wait till her peepers are 
‘open, and she bezing tosquall. Then will come the 

of war, to my thinking; but it’s your faney to 
take the child, and I’ll not baulk you. Since it will 
make you happy to have her, she may stay, and I'll 
endure all the squalls I anticipate in consequence.” 
' “ Dhank you, George:: You. are always cousiderate, 
but I promise that,she shall not trouble you much. 
My seamstress lias @ young child, and she can take 
care of this one too. AsI have little sewing to do 
now, slice can manage very well.” 
“Do as you choose, my dear. The child is good- 
lodking énough, as babies go, but it isu’t in my way 
to make a fuss over stich articles of merchandise, so 
T'll leave: you to settle thé terms with her mother.” 

Mr. Allen threw a well-filled purse in his wife's 
lap, took up his hat, aud frisked out of the room, 
kissing bis hand to her as he disappeared. 

When, she could no longer hear , his. steps, -Mr. 
Wilde spoke with some earnestness : 

“Mr Allen does not seem anxious to take the baby 
madam, your health seems to be feeble, and—and— 
pray excuse me, but I must speak out. I may pe 
giving up the child to be pampered a few years, and 
then to be cast back into as bitter poverty as it has 
been my lot to bear of late.” 

The invalid eagerly replied: 

“ Have no such fear as that, for I have, money of 
iny own, which I can dispose of as I please, and I 

romise to settle enough on this child to render her 
ndependént. ‘I shall not die before this little creature 
is gown ; my mother was an invalid for thirty. years; 
she was affected just as I am, and it, was the convic- 
tion that I shall have long and lonely years to pass 
in a sick room which led me to adopt a daughter who 
will grow up to be a companion for me—and a nurse 
for’me when I become more feeble than I am now. 
My husband will, in time, attach himself to her, for 
he is warm-hearted, though eccentric. The,chances 
are that, your little girl will eventually inherit all our 
wealth.” ‘ 

“That thought must reconcile me to parting from 
her,” replied Mrs. Wilde. “ It is for the child’s good 
that I have brought myself to give her te you. 
Henceforth she is yours, Mrs. Allen, and I feel that 

ou will fill @ mother’s place to thé poor little dar- 
ing.” 

“Yes—you may rest assured of that; but whatis 
her name yok have not told me.” 

“Call her what you will, madam. She has borne 
my namé so short a time that it can scarcely bo said 
to belong to her yet. It matters not what you call 
her; since all things will be changed with her, the 
change of name will be a mere trifle. What do you 
wish to call her ?” 

“T don’t know---I haven’t made up my mind yet, 
but I will write and let you know what I have named 
her. ‘To what part are you going ?” 

“T—I am going to Squire Ashley's, at Ashurst. 
You can direct to me there.” 

“Very well. And now all that remains for us to 





do is to settle the money question. I sent you word 





that I would pay you three hundred pounds to relin- 
quish all claim upon your infant, and giye her to me 
to raise as my own. This purse, which Mr. Allen 


just now gave me, contains more than that sum; but 
I am so-charmed with my new acquisition, that I 
gladly give you the whole, of it in exchange for 
her !” 


She held ont the purse, through the netting of which 
the glitter of gold was seen, but Mrs. Wilde pushed it 
almost fiereely from her, and abruptly said : 

0 m, I will not sell the child. I can live 
now Without your money, and I should almost feel as 
if I had acted the part of Judas if I received gold for 
the poor little creature. There—there—say no more 
aboutit. I will nottake it, and that is enough. Let 
me ¢lasp my g to my heart once more, and 
then leave her for éver. Oh, madam, as you perform 
& loving mother’s part towards this poor little waif, so 
will héaven judge you!” ) 

Shé wildly snatched the infant t# her breast, wh 
awoke in a fright andcried out; but the well-known 
face 6f her nurse re-asSured her, and she submitted to 
the i ioned caresses of the guilty woman as to 
something to Which she was accustomed. 

Mrs. Wilde suddenly threw her back into the atms of 
her new protectress, almost fiercely, saying : 

“ There, #he is yours, madam! keep her for ever, 
for I claim no further property in her.” 

efore Mrs. Allen could ring for a servant, she 
rushed from the room and the house, leaving the 
heiress of Ashtrst in her new home among utter 
aliens to her blood. 


GOHAPTER XV. 
_ AN ENi@tITOUS ENGAGEMENT. 


On the mornitiy after seeing the face of Leon 
Ashley looking toward her window, Miss Arden 
awoke from the effects of the narcotic administered to 
her, in a calmer frame of mind tlian she had expe- 
rienced since the night of her marriage. 

There was a vague feeling of expectation that 
something was about to happen to change the dreary 
tenor of her life, for which she could not account. 

A sudden sense of peace seemed to have fallen on 
her perturbed feelings, and the magnetie conscious, 
ness that Some presence was approaching that affected 
her whole being made itself vaguély felt. 

She thought of the stranger, and yearned again to 
behold the lineaments which so strongly resembled 
those she believed had for. ever passed from her sight. 
Even the passing glance:she had obtained of him 
showed her that he was many shades darker than her 
betrothed, and the identity of the,two never once 
occurred to her. 

How was it possible that it should, when she be- 
lieved Leon Ashley to be in his grave ? 

The day was passed quietly, but in the evening 
she made a careful toilette and surprised Mrs. Mait- 
land and her daughter by declaring her intention to 
join them in their promenade upon the beach. 

It. was thé first time Grace had. expressed tlhe 
slightest willingness to appear in public, if walking 
with them in the gathering twilight could be con- 
sidered in that light. 

But Augusta kiew that from the window of her 
room Miss Arden could see that Ashley joined herself 
and her mother every evening soon after they left the 
house, and she cast a sharp glance at the colourless 
face of the invalid to see if she could divine her mo- 
tive for wishing to walk with them. 

The pallor of her complexion was less death-like, 
and.a faint gleam of hope seemed to have been lighted 
in the dimmed eyes of the mourner. 

She half smiled as she caught the expression of 
Augusta’s face, and softly said : 

“It seems strange that I should care to go out; but 
I do, Augusta. I will be candid with you, and tell 

ou that Ihave the greatest desire to see this Mr. 
Loci more nearly, and I have observed that he al- 
ways walks with you on the sands. I have a fancy 
that the face which so greatly startled me last even- 
ing was his; he was looking for you then, I suppose. 
Oh! yon don’t know what a comfort it will be to me 
to see one who so strikingly resembles my poor Leon.” 

“ Grace, love,” said tho suave voice of Mrs. Mait- 
land, “ if you will only strive to forget allabout young 
Ashley, it will be far better for you, than to cherish 
his memory in this fanatical manner. His conduct 
toward you should destroy every, fecling of respect or 
affection for him. It should indeed, my love.” 

“So you may think,” replied Miss Arden, in an 
irritated manner ; “ but I do not happen to agree with 
you in opinion. Love such as I felt for Leon Ashley 
can forgive a much greater wrong than he was guilty 
of toward me. . Hé never could have believed that he 
was legally Lound to that woman who thrust hers, 
forward,as my rival. She was far, beneath him. in 
social position, and she inveigled him into committing 
himself to ber in some unfortunate manner. But 
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that she really stood between him and myself as a bar 
to our legal union, I do not believe. I am Leon 
Ashley's lawfully-wedded wife, though you all will 
persist in calling me Miss Arden, as if I had never 
been married.” 

Grace had become quite oblivious of the conviction 
which came to her mind on the night of her ill-omened 
nuptials ; in those long weeks of delirium she had for- 
gotten much she had once known, and the poor over- 
wrought brain had received a shock from which it was 
destined never to recover. 

But one impression was deathless as the spirit within 
her, and that was her adoring love for the unprincipled 
man who had won her affections. 

Mrs. Maitland looked at the face of the excited 
speaker, and saw that a red spot glowed in the lately 
colourless cheeks, that her eyes were shining with 
some new emotion, and she soothingly said : 

“Come and walk in the evening air with us, if you 
choose, my dear. If it is your wish, we will introduce 
you as Mrs. Ashley to anyone that may join us; but 
it will be awkward to do s0, as we have spoken of 
i as Miss Arden, and your sad story is iittle known 

ere.” 

“Oh, well—I don’t care. Let it be Miss Arden 
then,” she sullenly replied. “But let us start, if we 
mean to go out at all.” 

When the three ladies issued from the house there 
were very few persons on tlie beach, and Augusta 
looked anxiously around for her new admirer. 

Larne was nowhere in sight, and she began to 
chatter gaily to her companions. Grace evidently 
did not listen to her; every sense seemed to be 
wrapt in some ideal vision which was absorbing her 
whole being. Suddenly a voice spoke behind them, 
saying : 

“Good evening, ladies. The sea breeze is charm- 
ing to-night; and I am glad to see, Miss Augusta 
that you have induced your friend to énjoy it with 
you.” 

At the sound of his voice, Miss Arden started as if 
she had received an electric shock. She passed her 
hand over her eyes, as if to clear her vision, and then 
gazed searchingly upon the features, which were clearly 
visible in the moonlight. A tremulous shiver passed 
through her frame, and sho muttered : 

“ So like—so like, and yet notthesame. His voice, 
too, seems but an echo of his that is gone—gone for 
ever.” 

Suddenly turning toward Ashley, before Mrs. Mait- 
land could perform the ceremony of introduction, Miss 
Arden abruptly asked : 

“Are youa relation of the Ashleys of Ashurst ? 
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[BUNTER's ADMIRATION OF MRS. WILDE INCREASES. ]} 
You must be, for such a resemblance can never be 
accidental.” 

He courteously replied: 

“Tam bappy to infurm you, Miss Arden, that I am 
a nephew of Squire Ashley, and I fully comprebend 
what so deeply moves you. I have often been mis- 
taken for my cousin Leon, though you may observe 
that I am far darker than he was. Allow me to ex- 
press my pleasure in making thé acquaintance of one 
who was selected by my uncle as the bride of his only 
son.” 

“No, no,” she vehemently replied —“ not chosen by 
Squire Ashley, but by Leon himself. He loved me— 
I know he did—I am sure he did, or he would never 
have braved disgrace to make me his wife. Men only 
do such things as he was guilty of at the instigation 
of intense and passionate love. Don’t you agree with 
me, sir?” 

“ Fully—entirely, Miss Arden. And now, asa near 
connection of those you have so long known, will you 
permit me to claim the privilege of a friend to visit 
you in your seclusion?” 

“ Yes—pray come and talk to me of Leon. I think 
of him always, but everyone seems afraid to mention 
his name in my presence. It is a great mistake, for it 
eases my full heart to speak of him. Those who 
know anything at all of me are aware of my sad his- 
tory, so why should I try toignore it? No--I shall 
carry its memory to my grave, and I wish I was lying 
there now with my poor, darling, lost Leong 
* Grace spoke in a rapid and excited manner, and 
ended by bursting into ‘a flood of hysterical tears. 
Shocked by her want of reticence, Mrs. Maitland 
turned homeward, and hurried the agitated girl, to 
her own apartment. 

She would stop at the entrance, however, and re- 
new her invitation to Ashley to visit her every day 
during his stay. 

He turned away from her, satisfied that her mind 
was fearfully warped, yet, strange to say, exulting in 
the certainty that this half-demented woman was his 
lawful wife, and as such he would yet find‘means to 
claim her, and secure the large estates she posscssed 
in her own right. 

But these ulterior intentions did not prevent him 
from carrying on a lively flirtation with Augusta 
Maitland throughout the remainder [of the evening; 
and she retired at a late hour, with the conviction in 
her mind that the game was in her own hands, and 
she could easily secure this desirable match if she 
wished to do so. 





Just before they separated for the night, Augusta 
asked: 
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“Will ‘any accept the invitation to visit her gives 
you by that poor, half-crazy girl? It isa pity such 
@ magnificent fortune as hers should be wasted ons 
person so incapable of enjoying it.” 

“OF course I shall accept an.invitation which ws 
pressed on me with so much: earnestness as to flatter 
my sélf-love. Miss Arden will yet get over her griel, 
and endowsome clever fellow with her thousands who 
will know how to spend them.” 

“Umph! If @ spendthrift ventured to take het 
for the sake of ber fortune, he would have to put he 
in a lunatic asylum in less than a year after their 
marriage. Grace Arden is unsound in mind now, 
and unless she is looked after, and humoured ass 
child, she will lose the little sense she now has. 
Mark my words, Mr, Larne. In less)than three years 
from this night she will be the inmate of a mal- 
house!” 

Those was o strange expression in his eyes, as le 
replied : 

“You may provea true prophet, Miss Maitland; bit 
in that event the husband would soon be free to make 
another choice.. A divorce could be easily obtained 
under such circumstances, for it would be a great out- 
rage to keep a man chained to a senseless clod of clay, 
such as a lunatic undoubtedly becomes when tle 
light of reason is withdrawn. ‘Tell me, fair August 
would you be willing to wed a divorced man?” 

As he asked this question, Larne searchingly ™ 
garded her. 

“That is strange question to put to me Puy 
are you thinking of taking unto yourself such a 
incubus as a mad wife, and when you have 8 
in ridding yourself of her, coming to me to console 
you? 


Augusta spoke lightly, as if supposing his que 
tice ped ne slgniiconen but he again persistently 
asked : j 

“Would you think it a sin to marry » divorel 
man, Augusta? Some women do, and I wish 4 
know what is your opinion on that subject. 

She hesitated a moment and then replied: wie 
“T have never thought about it, If the first 
had been devotedly loved, I might hesitate, yi 
no other ground. Such a calamity as that ry 

man the right to seek domestic happiness 10 4 


“Thank you—I am quite satisfied by thet asm 
ance. Some day you will recall this conve 
aud understand its drift.” 7 nor” 

“T hope I may, for I am quite in the dark 0% 
she lightly replied, as she bade him good night 

(To be continued.) 
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SIR JOHN. 


Br Mrs. Leon Lewis. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
Fair as the first that fell of womankind, 
When on that dread, yet lovely serpent smiling ; 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
But once beguil'd—yet ever more beguiling. 
Byron's Bride of Abydos. 

Tue day after the interview recorded in the, pre- 
ceding chapter, Jasper again called upon his, sister, 
and stated that he had seen Amber at her hotel, had 
hada long conversation with. her, and that, im reply 
to his earnest entreaties, she had not decidedly rejected 
him, but had, on the contrary, promised to further 
consider his pro He said that he had acceded 
to this request, with the best grace at his command, 
and that he had every hope of soon inducing her to 
become his wife, He declaved that any attempt to 
coerce her would defeat his object, and that a little 
patience would produce the desired result. 

With this decision, Blanche, though not satisfied, 
was forced to be content. 

She kept out of Sir Ralph’s way as. much as possible, 
for the remainder of the week, fearing that he would 
ask the address of Miss Vale, or desire her to invite 
her to Courtney House. She started at every ring 
at the bell, fearing that Amber might have come again 
to see her, and the few letters she received she was 
careful to open in the solitude of her boudoir. 

This anxious life did not last long, however, before 
= fertile brain of the scheming girl set to work to 

evise some plan by which to rid herself for ever from 

Apprehensions in regard to Amber. 

She must have seen whatan impression she made 
Sir Ralph the other day,” was her constant 
a by day and by. night, “ and, loving him as 
ae oes, she will come again and again to deepen that 
3 Pression, and the end will be that they will marry. 
they shall not! Yet how can I prevent it! I 
: Ve no faith that she will marry Jasper, and I cannot 

'vé ou in constant fear, She must be removed from 
my path!” 

ne Longley had, from her earliest childhood, 
> ~ sivelons and fond of dress, bad never scrupled 
a — when it would serve her better than the 
aight and had always had her own way, cost what it 

These faults had been the res 
education, at the bands of Se and fat tee 

. y iuherent in her own nature, 

Ven at school, where her beauty and tact had made 
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{A GAME AT CHEss. 


her a general favourite with teachers and pupils, she 
learned the value of wealth. On entering society, 
she had drawn about her a large circle of admirers, 
who, however, never proposed for the honour of her 
hand, because it became known that no fortune was to 
go with it, 

Wealth, therefore, became the great craving of her 
soul. 

Knowing so much of tbe influences that had shaped 
the mind of Blanche Longley, the reader will not 
wonder that her thoughts took a dark colouring as 
she thought of Amber, and that eyil schemes took 
possession of her fertile brain—schemes against the 
honour and happiuess of her trusting friend. 

While she was brooding over the subject one 
— afternoon, a servant brought her a-message 
rom Sir Ralph Courtney that he would be glad to 
see her in the drawing-room. 

She instantly obeyed the summons, 


As she entered the handsome, drawing-room, with | 


a quick, fluttering motion, that was partly, affectedand 
wholly pretty, she looked. very beautiful. 

Her drese of azure silk set off. her fair complexion 
and golden curls, and Sir Ralph regarded her with a 
look of pleased surprise. 

“You have quite deserted me lately, my dearcousin,” 
he said, lightly. “ Won't. you help beguile my lone- 
liness by a game of chess?” 

Blanche.assented, with a smile of relief, and took 
her seat by the chess-board. 

Sir Ralph proceeded to arrange the pieces in silence, 
but his companion kept up a lively chatter as her 
snowy hands moved over the board. 

The game of chess exactly suited Blanche’s artificial 
nature—it gave her such excellent opportunities to 
show off her rounded arms, to utter little cries of 
pretended dismay, and to go into such becoming rap- 
tures when she happened to checkmate her opponent. 

On this occasion, none of her little wiles were for- 
gotten. r : 

Although Sir Ralph continued silent as the game 
progressed, he could not help noticing the jewelled 
handathat flashed over the board, the round arms 
shaded by sleeves of rare old lace, and the pretty frizzed 
head where every golden hair seemed to curl on its 
own separate account. 

And the sight of that beauty served only to re- 
mind him,of another face, which beside Blanche’s was 
like the real diamond beside paste. 
| * By the way, my dear, cousin,” he said, holding 
a castle in his uplifted band,and endeavouring to 
speak carelessly, “have you heard lately from your 
friend, Miss Vale?” 


f 





Blanche had expected the question, and was pra- 
pared for it. Her voice was as pleasant as evér as 
she answered: 

“ Ob, yes; I had a note from her yesterday—poor 

irl!” 

“Poor girl!” repeated Sir Ralph. “Why call her 
poor, Blanche?” 

‘Because she is poor, Sir Ralph, in every sense of 
the word,” sighed Blanche. 

Sir Ralph expressed his surprise and naturally de- 
manded an explanation. 

‘She is an orphan,” declared Blanche, her fingers 
hovering over the pieces, but her eyes furtively 
watching the baronet. “Her father died without 
leaving her a penny, and she has to go out as go- 
verness to support herself. She is engaged to a poor 
but worthy young man, and I believe she lays up her 
money to furnish a cottage with it—or something of 
that sort !” 

Sir Ralph’s countenance expressed the severe dis- 
appointment. he experienced on hearing this recital. 

Engaged to bo married !” he ejaculated. “ Why, 
she’s only a child—she can't be sixteen yet. Where 
is her lover? PerhapsI might assist him in some 
way——” 

“He's gone to Australia,” said Blanche, hastily 
“ And myiriend is past seventeen. Don’t you think,” 
she added, coquettishly, “that we look nearly the 
same age?” 

The baronet was frank enough to declare, that he 
thought Miss Vale much younger than her friend. 

“To tell the truth,” she said, with a charming ase 
sumption of candidness, ‘I am eighteen. I cannot 
bear to hear a lady deny her age, or try to make her- 
self appear younger than she is !” 

Sir Ralph approved this sentiment, but he had for- 
gotten the fact, if he had ever known it, that Blanche 
was really nearly twenty-five years old! 

“And so Miss Vale is engaged to be married,” he 
said, making a false move. “I bad thought—had 
hoped” 

He paused, and did not complete the sentence. 

A short silence fell between the couple, which was 
broken by the entrance of a servant, 

“ A lady to see Miss Longley,” he said, presenting 
Blanche a card. 

“Mrs. Netson !” read Blanche, with a puzsled ex- 
pression. “Certainly no one I know—but you may 
show her:in, Robinson !” 

‘The servant bowed and withdrew, ushering in.» 
lady-like woman of perhaps thirty years. 

“Mrs. Netson?” said Blanche, arising. 

The lady bowed and said: 
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“TI called, Miss Longley, to inquire about a young 
— who has applied to me fora situation in my 
amily as governess—Miss Valo. She referred me to 
you-——” } 

“Pray be seated,” said Blanche, graciously, though 
inwardly anathematizing Mrs. Netson for calling upon 
her while the baronet was at home. “So, you think 
of engaging Miss Vale as governess?” . 

Mrs. Netson sank into a chair, and after a swift 
glance around her, which took in the furnitute, the 
mr baronet, and the pretty young lady, she 
said : 

“ I advertised in the Times yesterday for a young 
person’ to instruct my children, and one of the first 
too res Miss Vale. I liked her appearance very 
muc , but she was very reserved about her 
past life, did not satisfy my curiosity as to w 
had taught before, although she acknowledged she 
had taught somewhero, and as she offered your name 
as, reference I concluded to call upon you !” 

Had Blanche been alone with Mrs. Netson, #he 
would have inspired in that lady's mind «.therongh 
distrust of A but Sir Ralph was . present, bad 
been introduced. by her to “ Miss Vale,” and she must 
aow be consistent with her professions, 

She sank gracefully into the chair from which 
eee at the entrance of Mrs. Netson, and: 


‘\Miss Vale is a very dear friend of mine, madam, 
although she has been unfortunate enough to-lose her 
father, and with him the handsome style of living to 
which she had been accustomed. Her reticence in 
regard to her former situation is quite natural—in- 
deed, is through my advice. The truth is,” and her 
tone grew confidential, “my friend was employed in 
a gentleman's family where her beauty attracted ‘the 
attention of the eldest son. In consequence of his 
persecutisns, she left the house, and sought another 
home!” 

“Oh, infeed!” said Mrs. Netson, with a smile. 
“My children are all under ten, so I have no fears 
on account of her beauty. My husband is dead, and 
if you can recommend Miss Vale as well-principled, 
thoroughly accomplished, a good companion for myself 
and teacher for my children, I will take ler!” 

“You will find her all and more than you desire,” 
éaid Blanche, quietly. “ She,is very refined and intel- 
ligent, a perfect lady!” 

Mrs. Netson expressed her pleasure at being able 
to secure such a treasure as Miss Vale, but although 
Blanclie’s manner showed her that’ the interview was 
to. be considered at an end, she could not summon re- 
6olution to depart. : 

She was one of those women who long to enter 
titled society, but ‘aro unable to pronounce the “ Open 
sesame !" aud must therefore content themselves with 
casting longing eyes at more fortunate people. 

That she was aow in the presence of a live baronet 
seemed to afford her the highest satisfaction. 

At length, however, assuring Blanche that she 
should not rest until slie had engaged Miss Vale, Mrs. 
Netson departed, and Blanche and the baronet resumed 
their game. 

“It seems hard that such a delicate girl as Miss 
‘Vale should have to earn her own living!” said S ir 
Ralpb, with asigh. “She will have a difficult post- 
sition with that Mrs. Netson!” 

Blanche was angry at the necessity that had arisen 
for her to praise Amber, and for some minutes she 
found it difficult to smooth her ruffled feelings suffi- 
ciently to speak. When she did, it was to triflo over 
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“If Miss Vale finds such a life hard;” said the ba- 
ronet, seeming to continue a train of thought, “it 
must also be hard for our Amber. She was delicately 
nurtured, you know, Blanche, and had her own per- 
sonal attendants, and was in every way brought up as 
a real Courtney. To be sure,” he added, with a pity- 
ing smile, “she would never be expssed to persecutions, 
like Miss Vale, on account of her beauty, for she was 
as plain a girl-as I ever saw—with her red eyes and 
gipsy complexion. But Ido wrong in speaking of her 
looks! The poor child couldn’t ‘help them !” 

“Of course not!” said Blanche.’ “I never allowed 
her looks to influence me against her—it was only her 
disposition, her desire to be mistress of Courtney Hall, 
her anxiety to keep everybody away from Sir John, 
lest they should interfere with her designs upon him. 
I like frankness and openness, and despise a designing 
epirit, such as-poor Amber had!” 

The baronet’s face clouded. 

“T think, sometimes that we may have’ misunder- 
stood her,” he said, thoughtfully. “At ‘any’ rate, 
Blanche, I do not hesitate to confess to you that I have 
once in awhile a brother’s yearhing over the girl. I 
feel that I did not treat her rightly in my Jast’ inter- 
view with her. Since Lady Moreland’s commani- 
cation to me on the night of our party, I have searched 
thoroughly for “Amber, and have even employed a 
detective to search for her.” 


she: 


“T learned that on the night she disappeared, she 
went to the Moreland home par« to meet a lover—or 
a man sup to\be her lover. She did not return 
home. I myself questioned Mr. Moreland about her, 
but he states she refused him, saying that she loved 
some one else. That some oue must have been the 
man she met in the park!” 

Blanche assented, with a strange flicker in her blue 
eyes, and then said: 

“ My theory of her disappearance is that she eloped 
with this n whom she met-——” 

-“Butwhy elope? “Lady Moreland requested me to 
call upon her thevother day, and I went. She told 
me fe ers aed ‘een back for her clothes, that 

‘ne ! “The story is not fit for you to 
hear. pathy the poor girl . port Ha all 
the love and car’ my: nts expended on her! 

Y count ps2 d ‘ab enaotion, and Blanche 
‘tarned away to hide*her joy. 


™ Would you ao if she. were to come 
hore?” she asked: you take her back?” : 

“ Certainly,” said Bir Ralph, gravely. “I would 
send her to Courtney Hall, -with a-governess. The 
poor child has perhaps-been more sinned against than 
sinning. At any Yate, P¥ecel that I am not blameless 
in the matter. If 1 could find her, 1 would treat her 
as a brother should @ sister !” 

Blanche tried to smile, but her heart was full of 
bitter feelings. > 

As soon as the game was completed, she retired to 
her boudoir, where she gave herself up anew to her 
schemes. 

“He is willing to take Amber back,” she thought, 
her eyes glittering with aversion and bitterness, “ bad 
as he thinks her. He will even try to find her. 
Suppose, then, thatin his search for her he finds out 
all about her. Or suppose he calls upon Miss Vale, 
and her agitation or @esign betrays her identity! I 
am surrounded by @angers, and must cut my way 
through. Onco let ‘bit suspect me, and adieu to 
society, a luxurious home, @nd.all hopes of a grand 
marriage. Nothing will remain. for me but lodgings 
and a life of pinching economy: I had rather dic 
outright than retreat to such a life! And Jasper 
will dally along with the girl till all is found out! 
What shall I do2?..How shall I make my position 
secure ?” 

She spent a long time in thought, her fair brow 
knitting “itself into heavy wrinkles  an@ her ‘eyes 
gleaming, and, at length, with & smile of satisfaction, 
she arose, wrote a note and despatched it. 

It was addressed to Mr. Blair Moreland. 








CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Bat when to mischief mortals bed their will, 
How soon they find fit instrunients of ill! 
' Rape of the Lock. 

Tue letter which Blanche Longley hed sent to Blair 
Moreland was to the effect that ifhe wished ‘to learn 
the whereabouts of Amber Courtney he might call 
without delay upon Miss Longley at Courtney Honse. 
The writer took occasion to add, in «a -guardedly 
worded ‘postscript, that hehad nothing to fear but 
everything to gain from an immediate interview. 

But the day passed without the coming of Mr. More- 
land, although Blanche awaited him impatiently, 
sometimes regretting the step she had taken, as a 
fear came over her that it might be made known to 
Sir Ralph Courtney or to Jasper. 

The next day ‘was wearing to a close, when a 
servant ushered the expected guest into the drawing- 
room where Blanche sat alone. 

She weleomed him‘with @ smile of relief. 

“T received your note thismorning, Miss Longley,” 
said Blair, his florid face shining; “and although I 
could not understand it, I have obeyed your ’sum- 
mons!” ‘ 

“ Thank’ you,” éaid Blanche, motioning him to a 
seat. “Have you my note with you?” 

The young man produced it from his waistcoat 

cket. 

Blanche took it, glanced it over, and then deli- 
berately tore it into minute pieces, which she thrust 
into her pocket. 

‘It’s against my principles to make a practice of 
writing to a gentleman,” she said, smiling. “It is 
well to be always careful.” 
Moreland ‘bowed, although he was evidently 
chagrined at having tet the letter go from his keeping, 
and he said: 

“Was I right, Miss Longley, in understanding that 
Miss Courtney is here?” 

“No+she is not here,” said Blanche, cautiously, 
seating herself quite near Moreland. “ But she has 
told me the whole story-——~” 

“Which'is false!” declared Blair, in haste. “It 
is true Tadmired Miss Oourtney, but as to shutting 
her up——” 

“You criminate yourself, Mr.: Moreland!” said 


———— 
the affair, let me assure you that I Aube 
a I know her to be incapable of falyy. 


“Then why did 
asked Blair, sallenly. 
“Because I understood that you offered hor 
honourable marriage, and I concluded, in that prin 
that you really loved her very much, or that you had 
some very powerful motive——” 

Blair turned deathly pale. 


you wish me to come here” 


“My only motive,” he stammered, “was my |oy, 
for her. I really love her so well that I would wed 
her to-day !” ; 


“You have some motive besides love in this bus. 
er Blanche, whose keen eyes had not failed {, 
notice his © m. “However, your motive is 
nothing to'me, exoept so far as this: Are you motiyes 
and atone ca: sufficiently strong to indy 
you to run to obtain the girl?” 

Blair scanned the face of his interrogator, and the, 


“ Before Iignswer your question, I must know with 
what object, you thus question me, and whether ornot 
you have some one concealed to take down my state. 
ments+—” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Blanche, moving still nearer 
to him. “You can talk in a whisper if you choos. 
No one is listening. You have done enough agains, 
Amber toinvoke a heavy sentence, notwithstandin: 
your noble connections, if Sir Ralph were to bring 
against you a suit for abducting and imprisoning 
= Courtn ey ; but he does not know of your con- 

uct 

“ Not know of it?” asked Blair, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and relief. 

+ ™ Not yet,” said Blanche, “and if I will it, he never 

‘can! It is because you have thus laid yourself 

liable tothe law that I have no hesitation in telling 

es that I am no friend to Amber, and that I can place 
er in your keeping.” 

Blair opened his eyes in astonishment. 

You will place her in my keeping?” he ejact- 
lated. “You will allow me to force her intoa marriags 
with me?” 

There was not a thrill of pity in the heart of the girl 
as she listened to the question thus plainly put to her, 
not a sentiment of honour or fidelity towards the friend 
who so thoroughly trusted her. * — 

‘You can do what you like with her,” she said. “It 
is nothing to me!” af 

“Are you not shamming?” he asked, doubtingly. 
“A woman, so young’as you ‘are’ tuo, is not likely 
to cherish such feelings, or be bonest in their expres- 
sion !” 

“ Bat I am honest in this,” declared Blanche, en- 
phatically. ‘She is yours, if you want her!” 

The cold light flickering in her blue eyes, tle 
compression of her lips, and the hardness of ber 
tone, slike assured Moreland that she spoke th 
truth. 

He therefore began to indulge in feelings of exult# 
tion 





“Since we may entirely trust each other, Mis 
Longley,” he said, “be kind'enough to tell me wher 
Amber is. Is shein this house?” 

“No, she has just gained the position of governes 
in the family of a widow lady named Netson. I hal 
a note from her thismorning, written in her new home, 
and she seems quite cheerful and‘Happy. Sie is inthe 
country; I will give you the address.” 

She did so, and Blair wrote it down carefally 
on an ivory tablet which he drew from his pocket. 
“It's a great step to kuow where she is!” b 
said, restoring the tablet. ‘But ‘how can I seim 
her? How get her away? And where can I pt 
her?” 

Blanche became thoughtful and her visitor 
sumed : 

“Tf you were the only one she had told of the 
Haunted House, [ could take her back there—— 
“Phat would be the very place!” interruplel 
Blanche. “Ido not think Amber mentioned to #7 
one beside me the strange name given to her pris, 
and I am quite’sure she did mot mention its location 
She was too much absorbed in relating other portiow 
of'lier story ‘to think of such comparatively ‘ 
things. And if she had told any one, that how 
would be the last place searched for her. No om 
would think of her being there a second time. It 

be at no great distatice from her present home either 
She cannot be carried off again by force. 5 

must be used !” me 
“ I quite agree with you,” said Moreland, “ but 
task is likely to be a difficult one, But, however 
cult,nothing can deter me from undertaking # - 
carrying it out. But cannot you devise some ar 
effect our object—woman’s wit is so much 

man’s?” o) >! . 

“I will assist you im planning,” responded Bland 
* bat the executing must beyours. Let me 








“ And have you learned anything about her?” 








Blanche, coldly. ‘To save you all trouble in denying 





She assumed a thoughtful attitude, wh 
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ee 
garded her much .asone would look at a beautiful 
He was villanous, but deemed himself no 
y young men; but there was 
something unnat even. to him in the deep, :caleu- 
Jating villany of »#: beautiful woman like Blanche 
.. He wondered why she should bear such a 
hatred: towards Amber, “why she was so willing to 
yield her up to him, and why she was'so interested in 
his success in abducting her. 
Some of this feeling he expressed in words. t 
“Jt astonishes you because I am willing to assist 
making yourself happy!” -said Blanche, 


worse than other 


in 
viing. “J help you. because Ihave. taken an in- 
terest in you—beeause I want to see Amber married 


and ina good position—because I don’t. like to have 

her work for a living, and she won’t come home, and 

hecause——But I have given you my best reasons. 

You will of course keep my scanty assistance a secret, 

becanse by revealing it you will betray yourself!” 

Blair assented, but he was by uo means satisfied 
with her explanation. 

After a little further thought, Blanche continued : 

“| think of a plan, which can hardly fail, although 
itis not very siimple—not near so simple as the one 
you adopted in abducting her before. Do you know 
of a good-looking pleasant sort of girl, who would be 
faithtul to your interests,and who would do exactly 
as you told her?” 

“Ido not!” replied Moreland, wonderingly. 

“Perhaps your valet might know of such a girl,” 
sid Blanche, after another pause. ‘ You seem to 
bave every faith in him, as Le took charge of Amber's 
abduction for you.” 

“Tamley!” repeated Moreland. ‘I don’t believe 
he does—yet, stay! Heasked my consent yesterday 
tohis marriage with a third-rate actress, who is to 
keep on the stage while he continues in my service. 
I consented, of course. I don’t know what sort of 
woman this actress is, but she is young, Tamley 
says. They say that like likes like, and in that case 
she would be worthy of trust and confidence. But 
what could she do?” 

In reply, Blanche unfolded a scheme to her listener, 
which excited his profoundest admiration and delight. 

“That cannot fail!” he exclaimed, his face lighting 
up. “I should never have thought.of it. If it suc- 
ceeds, I shall owe my good: fortune to you!” 

They taiked some time, maturing the villanous 
project, and gradually attaining to a perfect under- 
standing, and to perfect faith in each other. 

“To make all sure,” at length said Moreland, “I 
will hasten home, communicate with Tamley, give 
him money to purchase a license, so that he can be 
married to-morrow, and then we shall have more 
confidence in the actress.” 

Blanche signified her approval, adding: 

“Weare so linked together now, Mr. Moreland, 
that a word from you ugainst me would destroy 
yourself. Our compact is to be held secret?” 

The expression on Moreland’s face assured her 
that her confidence would never be betrayed. 

“And now I mustigo,” said the young profligate. 
“Iwill come in occasionally to report progress, or 
drop you a line when I cannot come!” 

He took his departure, and Blanche went to the 
window to watch him as he passed down the street. 
He looked up and bowed to ler, but she still kept her 
position when he had vanished, idly gazing upon the 


passers by, 

Her heart was throbbing with malignant joy, and 
she was imagining what she would now do, with all 
fear of Amber gone from her for ever. 

The people who passed along looked up now and 
then admiringly at the pretty girl framed in the 
re and surrounded by snowy lace and blue 


Among those who looked was.a stout woman, poorly 
dressed, who was sauntering along’when she caught 
sight of the pretty vision in the window. 

Her eyes met those of the beauty, and the latter 
8 eg from the window as. though she had 


“She here! She in London!” she cried, in tones 
{unmistakeable terror. “What shall I do? Did 
she see me? Did she recognise me ?” 

She cowered in a chair, ber fair face of @ grey 
pallor, Poe ene trembling as with an ague. 

@ wail jus several minutes, appearing to ex~- 
pect to hear the ringing of the door-bell, and her 
uititude was that of one warding off a blow. 

The minutes seemed like hours, and at length with 
emg. hope and courage she crept across the 
look in the shadow of the curtains and 
ked cautiously out. 
ha woman was standing on the walk, gazing in- 

md at the window. 

.*T eyes suddenly lighted up as’she caught the 
glimmer of the frizzed head among the curtains, and 

lanche knew that she had been again seen. 

dropped to the floor like a stone—in a state of 


When she recovered her senses, she raised herself 
to. sitting position, and waited in. silence, her face 
deepening in its strange pallor, her eyes standing 
out from their sockets, and every indication of a 
mortal terror in her manneg. 

At last) she summoned courage to peep cautiously 
from the window again. 

The woman had gone. 

With a cry, that was almost a shrick, of joy, she 
sprang up, ran to her boudoir, and locked herself in. 





CHAPTER XXIxX. 
‘Tis fearful building upon any sin; 
One mischief entered brings another in : 
The second pulls a third, the third draws more, 
And they for all the rest. set. ope the door: 
Till custom take away the judging sense, 
That to offend we think it no offence. 

Smith's Hector of Germany. 

Scarcery an hour after the departure of Loson, 
Jasper Longley entered his sister's boudvir. ‘here 
was a worn and haggard look on his countenance, 
and his manner was full of restlessness and anxiety. 

“T received your note,” he said, as Blanche sprang 
up to receive him, “and as Iwas doing nothing, I 
followed Loson without delay. 
Has Sir Ralph proposed? Is the wedding-day ap-~ 
pointed? Be as brief.as you can in your joyous 
explanations, Blanche, for I am in no mood to listen 
to raptures !” 

“Don't be absurd, Jasper!” exclaimed his sister. 
“Sitdown. Sir Ralph has not proposed, and as likely 
as not he never will, unless you give me your assist- 
ange !” 

“ How can I do that?” demanded Jasper, sinking 
into a chair. 

“T'll tell you. He has become bewitched with your 
charming Amber——” 

“Amber,” cried Jasper, excitedly, springing from 
his chair as if he had been galvanised. ‘ Amber, did 
ou say? Where is she? Has he seen her? Has she 

n found ?” 

“Do you sit down and be sensible! Amber has 
been here to see me—indeed she left here just a few 
minutes before I wrote to you!” 

“ Where is she?” 

“T'll tell you, if you'll drop that wildness of look 
and manuer,” said Blanche, pettishly. “I've got a 
long story to tell you, so make yourself comfortable!” 
Jasper resumed his seat with an air of forced calm- 
ness, but the listlessness lad all vanished from his 
face, and he was eager and impatient, as she con- 
tinued : . 

“ Amber came here two or three hours ago and 
sent up word that ‘an old friend wished to see me. I 
ordered her'to be shown up, but when I came to see 
her face I really didn’t recognise her. How she has 
changed !” 

“Well?” said Jasper, impatiently. 

“ Well,” went on Blanche, keeping a keen scrutiny 

upon her brother, “she revealed her identity to me, 

hugged and kissed me, and I played the part of affec- 

tionate sister. Indeed, I urged your claims upon her 
affection——” ‘ 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“She is not prepared to decide yet, so she said,” 

declared Blanche. “She has been shamefully per- 

secuted by Lord Moreland’s son—Blair Moreland— 

who had her carried off——” 

Jasper turned deadly pale. 

He arose and paced to and fro with hurried foot- 

steps, while his sister related the story of Amber's ab- 

duction, exactly as the girl had’related it to her. 

“By Jove, Moreland shall answer for this!” ex- 

claimed Jasper, hoarsely, when she had finished. “ He 

shall find what it is to insult a defenceless gir|——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Blanche, “you'll bring her 

name before Sir Ralph Courtney, and spoil my future 

and your owni” 

Jasper cooled down. 

“Sir Ralph has seen her, you say,” he said. 

“Yes, but’ he did not know her to be Amber 

Courtney. By a lucky forethought, I induced her to 

drop the name of Courtney, alleging that Sir Ralph 

did not like her to wear his family name, and induced 

her to'adopt the name of Vale. As I went down to 

the door with her, Sir Ralph, by some fatality, entered 

Pe aad moctguid tad OPoaitad J 

“And ised her asper. 

“No. How could he? You vetaensieit how little 
he saw of her at Courtney Hall, and under what disad- 
vantages? He hadn’t a suspicion of who she was. 
But he took a fancy to her, I knew he did, and asked 
us into the library, which invitation she accepted, 
notwithstanding all my winking tothe contrary. I 
don’t think she noticed me from the moment he ap- 
peared. He showed her the pictures and the conserva- 
tory, and gave her a bouquet of rose-buds, and showed 
in his face and voice and manner the admiration he 
felt for ‘her. Now, Jasper, they must not weet 


What has happened? | 


“T pgrea: with you there,” returned her brother, 
“T am glad she came to see you, though, for I have 
done nothing but look for her since hearing of her 
disappearance, Strange,” he added, musingly, “ that 
34 Moreland, of. all men, should have carried her 
off!’ 

“T see nothing particularly. strange in it,” declared 
Blanche. ‘ Although I.am not her love-sick admirer, 
I can see that Amber has uncommon beauty, and if it 
wasn’t for her low birth or unknown parentage, she 
would make a grand match, without doubt!” 

Jasper smiled. 

‘Now, Jasper,” continued his sister, in.a tone of 
decision, flinging back her fair curls, ‘‘ we must come 
to an understanding with each other. We stand high 
inthe esteem of Sir Ralph, and if affairs are skilfully 
directed, I see no reason why I should not/be Lady 
Courtney and the proprietor of an unlimited income. 
We have attained to this position through diplomacy 
—or to speak: more. plainly, through falsehoods and 
misrepresentation. Once let Sir Ralph know we mis- 
Yepresented Amber to him—how we drove her forth 
into the world—and cur mutual game is ended. And 
he will, be made aware of the truth, if he sees her 
again !” 

“It’s clear that they must not see each other again !” 
declared Jasper, his face darkening. ‘I can manage 
that they shall not, So, Amber said she was unde- 
cided in regard to me?” 

“She did. But as her reputation has been assailed 
by Blair‘Moreland, she may fly to your arms aud the 
shelter of your name, Jasper. Urge her with all the 
skill you can muster. And now there is one more 
thing I must understand.” 

“ What is that?” questioned Jasper. 
“It is,” declared his. sister, “the mystery of her 
parentage. Whois she? Whatis she? Were her 
parents wealthy, or were they beggars? 
“T shall not tell you,” said Jasper, coolly., “ It 
makes no difference what they were. I shall reveab 
the secret to her before angone else!” 
“Tecan guess for -myself something of the truth,” 
cried Blanche, frowning, “If they were not respect— 
able and wealthy, you wouldn't be so anxious to 
marty her. Besides, her appearance shows that she 
camé of no common family. Butif.you won't tell me 
who she is, I. wish you would hurry on your marriage 
with her, and prevent her going anywhere else to 
teach.” 

asper was thoughtful for some moments, and ther 
said ; 
“She has promised to consider my offer of marriage, 
Blanche, and I shall give her all the time she asks for 
deliberation. Ilove her, as I am not ashamed to 
own. If she badn’ta penny in the world, and was 
the child of tramps or thieves, I would still marry 
her!” 
“ But she may refuse you!” 
A shadow passed over Jasper’s face, and his. lips 
were tightly compressed a moment, and he then said = 
“Nothing could make me give her up—nothing! 
She must—shall be mine!” 
* Bah !” sneered Blanche, her fair face looking wholly 
evil at that moment. “If she were to refuse you, 
you'd beg ,her pardon and withdraw your suit. 
You've lost your old spirit, Jasper—the spirit you had 
at Courtney Hall, when you so ably assisted me in 
sending her away !” 
“No, I have not,” returned ler brother, and the 
expression that gleamed in his eyes testified to his 
truthfulness,’ “I shall win her by fair means, if I 
can! If I can’t, I'shall try others. But by fair 
means or foul means, she shall be mine !” 
Blanche shrank before tie demon looking through 
his face, but she soon managed to say : 
“You will let her teach, then, if she wishes to?” 
Jasper nodded. 
** But I'd putsthe question plumply to her, and if 
she refused me’ I'd carry her off, as Blair Moreland 
did, only I’d seoure her more carefully ” 
* You'd do no such thing, until it was called for,” 
said Jasper, harshly. “I can attend to Ambér my— 
self. But,” he added, musingly, “ it was singular that. 
Blair Moreland ‘should shut Amber up! Can it be 
that he suspects who she is? Perhaps he wished to 
put her out of the way entirely. I must see Amber. 
Give me her address, Blanche!” 
Blanche wrote down Amber’s address, and handed 
it to her brother, saying: 
“You will dally along with the girl until Sir Ralph 
finds her and proposes to her. I daresay he'd be only: 
too ha py now to fulfil his fatier’s wishes in regard 
to her? 





Jasper smiled darkly. 

“* You must make her think I'm: her best frien 
after y lf,” continued Blanche. “ Tell her that 
am soon to be married to Sir Ralph—although to be 
sure he acted little like a lover when she was here, 
calling me ‘vousin.’ He had dropped that title in ad« 
dressing me some time ago, but the sight wf her has 











agai!” 


revived it. I’ve lost ground with him since this 
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morning, and I can only recover it by the utmost 
care!” i 


“That's your look out,” said Jasper, arising.* “I 
shall go to her now, and you may rest assured that 
she shall not cross Sir Ralph’s pathway again. I have 
every hope of winning her immediate consent to our 
marriage. This abduction may have been the best 
thing for my plans that could have happened—disgust- 
ing her with the world, and causing her to surn to 
my tried affection. She told you that Blair Moreland’s 
intentions were dighonourable——” 

“She said they were at first,” responded Blanche, 
throwing herself on her lounge, “ but that she tried to 
move his feelings one day in her behalf, and told him 
her history, that she was no Courtney, and all that, 
and showed him a magnificent necklace she wears——” 

“She did?” cried Jasper, reeling, and leaning 
against the wall for support. 

“Yes—it evidently belonged to her mother. He 
read the initials and date inside the clasp, and acted 
very strangely, dropping it on the floor. The resuit 
was that he was astonished to learn that her mother 
‘was wealthy enough to own such acostly and rare 
ornament, and he offered her honourable marriage——” 

Jasper gasped for breath. 

“No wonder you look pale,” continued Blanche— 
** with Lord Moreland’s only eon for a rival, and that 
son the heir-apparent to the Marquis of Ardencourt’s 
splendid estates and fortune! Why, he offered to 
take her to any church and any clergyman she might 
name to have the ceremony performed, but she was 
foolish enough to refuse him!” 

“I must see her immediately !” said Jasper, hoarsely, 
arising from his chair. 

“ But before you go,” responded his sister, “I wish 
you to explain what you said a moment ago. What 
wéuld it matter if Blair Moreland did suspect the 
eecret of Amber's birth? Andjwhy should he—Lord 
Moreland’s son, and the Marquis of Ardencourt’s heir— 
why should he wish to put Amber ‘out of the way 
entirely?’ I cannot understand——” 

“Nor will you be able to at present, so do uot puzzle 
yourself on the subject. You shall know all in good 
time !” 

“But, Jasper,” persisted Blanche, her curiosity fully 
aroused, “is not Amber in some way connected with 
Blair Moreland? Would it not interfere with his 

rospects in some way, if her identity were known ? 
There must be a powerful motive for his conduct. His 
singular agitation on seeing Amber's necklace, and 
the fact that he immediately after offered her marriage, 
show conclusively to me that the secret of her birth 
guarded by you so carefully is known also to him!” 

Jasper's face was ghastly pale, and his voice was 
uneven, as he replied : 

“¢Your conjectures are all useless, Blanche. TI shall 
not reveal the secret to you, and, if he knows it, you 
must rest assured that Blair Moreland’ will guard it 
more sacredly than his life. I advise you to preserve 
a wise silence on the subject to every one, else you 
may find your projects as well as mine defeated !” 

Blanche promised to preserve the silence enjoined 
upon her, and Jasper, who had listened to her with 
great. agitation, now fully’ conquered his emotion, 
and declared that he had no more time to stay, that he 
must basten to Amber. 

The next moment he was gone. 

(To be continued.) 





"Tue Latest DopGE in Post Orrice SwInDLinc.— 
Within the last fortnight a new dodge in swindling 
through the medium» of the Post Office has been 
brought to light and expose:l in Carlisle, and in order 
to caution others against « similar imposition we are 
enabled to place before our readers the details of this 
new mode of earning a livelihood through :the post. 
Qn the ist of the present month, a person drew an 
order at the Post Office at) Lancaster for three 
shillings. One day last week he arrived in Carlisle 
with it, and called upon a tradesman iu tliat city, in 
whose line of business he represented: himself to be, 
and added. that he was looking after a contract at 
Raisbeck, near Shap. After some conversation about 
the supposed contract, the stranger intimated that 
ho had run short of cash, and requested the favour of 
a loan of £5 upon a Post Office order, whicli,»on ac- 
count of the Money Order Office. being closed, he 
could not get cashed in Carlisle.: ‘this order was the 
one drawn at Lancaster for three shillings; but in 
the meantime the Raisbeck “contractor” had inserted 
the figure “8” beforethe “3,” and thus made it repre- 
sent tite amount of £8 38s. Under the circumstances, 
it wonld be a great convenience to him if he could 
get £5 advanced upon the order, and in the course of 
@ week, on his return, he would call for the balance 
ef £3 8s. The unsuspecting tradesman, never deubt- 
ing the genuineness o! the order or the Lonesty of his 
friend, advanced the money, and the stranger left, 
“with thanks.” When he returned, he would give 
mere particulars about the contract. On Friday 





week the accommodating tradesman mted the 
order at the Money Order Office at lisle, to be 
cashed, but as it did not agree with the advice note 
to the Carlisle office, the clerk refused to pay the 
money, as the advice order was only for three shil- 
lings. The “sell” was at: once discovered. The 
“ contractor ” has not yet returned from Glasgow, and 
the tradesman, who is entitled ‘to three shillings on 
the order, loses £417s. by the friendly transaction. 





THE FAITHFUL HEART. 


The hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as the vestal fire ; 

"Twill burn, ‘twill burn, for ever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 

TuEReE was darkness and sorrow in the desolate 
home, for a heavy woe had fallen on the inmates, 
The one who alone could make it home to them, who 
brightened its joys and lightened its sorrows—the 
tender, loving, and beloved mother, had left them, to 
return, to earth no more. 

A young girl sat in a darkened room, through 
whose thick curtains the evening gloom essayed to 
enter. Her lovely dark hair fell loosely on her 
shoulders, half hiding the hands supporting the 
pallid face; the whole attitude was one of unutterable 
despair. 

Seldom, indeed, had one so young as Bertha Temple 
been given to drink a bitterer cup than that now pre- 
sented to her lips. 

A child’s cry aroused her from her reverie, and 
crossing the room, she knelt down beside a cradle- 
bed, on whese downy pillows reposed a little girl, 
whose young life had not yet reached its third 
summer. Her mother's last words rang again in 
Bertha’s ears as she soothed the little one’s troubled 
slumbers. 

“Your little sister, darling, love her dearly al- 
ways; be gentle—be tender. I trust her to your 
care——” the words had died away upon the failing 
lips. 

There was little need of any reminder of her who 
was gone, as long as the little Rose ained, for 
never could Bertha gaze into the depths of those 
clear blue eyes, or twine those rich locks of golden 
brown hair about her fingers, without her mother’s 
image coming back and taking. shape in the living 
picture before her. 

Ah, loving sister! what a trust was thine-—what a 
dear and sacred trust! With what radiant blessings 
would thy head be crowned, didst thou but fulfil it 
well! , t 

Mr. Temple had ever been an. affectionate father, 
and Bertha was his: favourite child; but now, when 
he saw her, his fair young flower, riven from the 
parent stem, his soul melted with tenderness and pity ; 
and often, as Bertha sat. with ber needle or her book, 
scarce heeding what she was doing, her mind far 
away in some buried ;vision of the past, she would 
feel. bis hand laid in mute blessing on her bowed 
head, and her heart would bound in grateful response 
to the fond ‘‘ My daughter !” that fell in faltering 
tones upon her ear. 

The summer, that had borne away in its fleet course 
the dearest and richest blessing of the household, 

d quietly, away, and was succeeded by others, 
that brought no further chauges on their wings. 
Bertha, with the help of an old and attached servant 
of the family; had assumed the management of the 
household. 

The busy tongues that had long since foretold the 
bestowal of a second mother had long ago proven 
false; and only for a transient moment did the flying 
rumour disturb the peace of Bertha’s life. is 

She knew too well the deep fount of tenderness in 
her father’s heart, of ,. which her mother had the keep- 
ing, to doubt his devotion to the dead, or to fear that 
he would ever seek to supply the place that her image 
alone could fill. 

Her mother’s picture hung in Bertha’s room, where 
the earliest dawn ‘could not fail to light with the sun- 
shine’s glory those beloved features that could never 
be effaced from her heart. 

Here she would bring her little sister in the quies 
evening, and pointing tothe fond face smiling down 
on them from the wall, endeavour to call ta the mind 
of Rose, by little incidents that the child never wearied 
of hearing, the mother that had been ealled away just 
when her baby lips had begun to name her. 

And then she, would sing, in that low, sweet. voice, 
so like the one whose earthly strains were over, the 
dear old ballads and beautiful hymas,;to which her 
own infaney had been lulled to rest. 

Often, as she ended her song, Bertha, would glance 
up to find her father standing. by, her side, -his, eyes 
dark and dewy with love for her, and memories of the 





past. 
And with her hand in his, while the little, one 
slumbered at her feet, they would talk together of 





——<—— 
her who was gone; each drawing forth from the 
ce a the past some jewel wherewith to enrich 
Pon at such times how did: Bertha pity those who 
had coldly suffered another to’ take the thet 
eould only belong to-one; with what sweet thant. 
fulness and trust would she recline upon her father's 
bosom,'or gaze into) his eyes; well assured that by. 
tween them no such barrier would ever arise to 
the name of her so well beloved, a shunued, forgot- 
ton theme. 

So the years slipped; quietly away, and little Ross 
was growing silently from child into girlhood 
Hitherto, Bertha had been her instructor, ono to 
whom the learner looked with. a love and veneration 
bordering on enthusiasm; for to the eldest sister, tp 
watch her pupil's progress, to encourage her by all 
the arts affection could suggest, to endeavour to be 
in all things her counsellor, companion, her nearest 
and dearest friend—in a word, all that her mother 
wished her to be, as a guide to the young feet, was 
her highest duty and delight. 

It was, therefore, with no little regret mingling 
with her pleasure; that she resigned her youthful 
charge to an abler teacher; but she was repaid by 
the delight and joy with which Rose would spring to 
her side when the day’s tasks were over, scarcely 
quitting her even for her younger and gayer con- 

nions. 

The years sped on with little or nothing to mark 
their progress, save the every-day events which are 
so engrossing at the time, and make up such a large 
proportion of our joys and sorrows, and yot, when 
looked back upon, appear so insiguificant. 

Aud Rose had attained her fifteenth birthday. 
Tall, lithe and slender, with a skin of the most trans- 
parent fairness, the bloom on her cheeks soft as v 
vet, and dark blue eyes whose depths yon vainly 
sought to fathom, she rivalled in beauty her floral 
namesake. 

Mr. Temple's sister had been staying with them for 
some mouths, and she desired greatly that Rose should 
return with her to her home in a distant city, and re- 
main for the winter. 

“* Her education,” she said, “need not be entirely 
neglected; she can still go on with her music and 
drawing, and a little glimpse of the world will b 
good instead of harm.” 

To these entreaties poor Bertha could scarcely re- 
ply; her father favoured the plan; and though Rose 
was too fond of her to wish to leave her, even fora 
time, Bertha at last» consented, after many severe 
struggles, during which she. persuaded herself agaia 
and again that hers was a selfish love, to wish to keep 
the object so dear to her heart) always by her side, 
and that it was a duty to let her go. 

But still, reason as she might, the truth remained, 
that the sunlight of her life was being taken from 
her, and a terrible, undefined foreboding of evil shook 
her inmost soul. 

Yet, might not even Rose, tender and loving as 
she was, think in after years that she had done wrong 
in keeping ber so mucls secluded? And so she gave 
a reluctant consent to her aunt’s entreaties. 

It was a: clear, cold, frosty autumn morning when 
the sun was just beginning to gild the distant hill- 
tops, on which Rose bade! her father and sister fare- 
well and departed with iher aunt. Long did she re- 
member that parting, at first with a sad pleasure, in 
later: years with passionate regret. Had Bertha but 
guessed the school into which she was sending her 
darling, the word of consent had never been wrung 
from her lips. 

But.the character in which Mrs. Mortimer, her 
aunt, had appeared during her ‘sojourn under het 
brother’s roof, was anything but a true one. A wo 
man possessed of a keen, observing mind, she saw a 
once that her ideas-would clash with Bertha’s, and 
therefore, for the time, disg d them, ing to take 
a ‘kind ahd motherly interest in both, but especially 
in, Rose; whereas, instead, she was attracted by the 
younger sister's beauty, and longed to have the 
pleasure. of, introducing ‘so fair an ornament into 
fashionable society. . 

The mind of Rose: was:not yet so formed that 
could. not be easily moulded, and the aunt began # 
once her thankless task, By little and little, # bint 
here, a careless suggestion or question there, she i 
stilled into thé. young tmaind of her pupil the feeling 
that she had been, treated too much as a child, ad 
had been too much secluded, tvhen in reality she ws 
fit for.entering society: so that, by the time ber sult 
saw, fit to bring: her,out, as. sue termed it, the oni 
was done. , 

Not that these.ideas had all taken form in the miad 
of Rose ; they floated before her in an undefined, pall” 
ful, dissatistied). way, >that. made her ascribe #J 
awkwardness she felt before the assembled guests * 
in conversation, as the result of her too cautiow 
training > totally ignovant. that. her greatest es 
consisted in the innocence and sweet m of 
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which she longed to dispense, because 
py) pia with that of those around her, who 
hed long deen hardened to the world. Do not blame 
her'too severely. Remember how young she was, and 
how easy it is to give credence to what is said by 
those whom weoregard with the same respect that 
Rose did her aunt. j : 

The spring was clothing the earth with beauty 
qhen she returned, and her father’s embrace was as 
fond as ever, While Bertha’s tender eyes shone with 
contented love; but alas! the heart that they pressed 
to theirs had lost the fresh, joy it once would have 
bad, and did not respond to their greeting. ‘ 

Outwardly she was still the same fond, beautiful 
Rose, who a few months before had so tearfully bade 
them adieu ; but not many weeks had passed ere Bertha 
perceived that the spirit of discontent had taken pos- 
session of her sister's bosom, that the sweet happiness 
they had once enjoyed together, if not already on the 
wing, was rapidly preparing to take flight. : 

Where was now the fair young creature who had 

rted by her side, innocent and gay asa fawn? 

Where was the companion, so fondly cherished, 
with whom she had been wont to take sweet counsel 
in the days of yore? ; . 

Alas! the outward beauty still remained, but the 
freshuess and beauty of heart had vanished—yet not 


for ever. ¥ 

Every little restraint, however needful, and of 
which before she had never thought, now assumed 
new and distorted sbapes under her own distorted 
mental vision. 

Had Bertha been given more time, her gentle efforts 
to eradicate the evil would have proved successful. 

As soon as sho suspected the poison that was de- 
stroying their happiness, she withdrew, as far as she 
was able, everything that could have even the appear- 
ance of constraint, and sought to bind her young 
sister to her by the cords of love alone; but the 
train of events that happened soon after frustrated all 
ber endeavours. 

Rose had just attained her seventeenth birthday, 
and, if possible, was more beautiful than ever, when 
a stranger came to stay for a few weeks at her father's 
bo 


use, 

He was young, handsome, well-informed, but with- 
out those firm, steadfast. principles of right which 
alone can form the truly manly character, He was 
soon captivated by the extreme loveliness of Rose, 
and she, to whom adulation was new, listened with 
del'ghted ear to the homage he bestowed. Possessed 
of no ordinary mind herself, the brilliancy. of his 
conversation intoxicated hor, and she, was already 
borne far down on the perilous stream ere Bertha 
perceived the danger. 

In vain she pointed out to her young sister the 
folly and wrong of her course; in vain she besought 
her by all she held sacred,-by the memory of. her 
sainted) mother, to pause and retrace her steps. Rose 
would listen, sometimes with angry denial, sometimes 
with silent tears, but a moment after she would. be 
oy her lover’s side; and under the fascination of the 
spell he cast around her all would be forgetten. 

Much as Mr, Temple esteemed his guest as an en- 
tertaining companion, he would totally have rejected 
“ - of his being a fitting suitor for his daughter’s 


Wealthy and independent, he had no fear that their 
future would be one of hardship; and he loved his 
children go tonderly, that the thought of parting, even 
to one he should consider altogether worthy, was 
very painful. 

Though Rose was far the most beautiful, Bertha 
was his favourite child; around her the tendrils of 
his heart entwined themselves so closely that, the 
mere thought of separation was agony; and as the 
years stole on and he still saw her contented and 
happy under her father’s roof, he began to cherish the 
hope that she would ever cling to him alone; for 
while his youngest daughter resembled her mother 
more in form and feature, Bertha had that inner 
loveliness of spirit which had rendered the departed 
dearer than the power of any earthly charms could 
uave done, 

Bertha shared her father’s objections to Arthur 

t, their guest; indeed, could she have chosen, she 
would scarcely have known where to find one into 
Whose keeping she would feel perfectly satisfied in 
committing the young life that bad grown so closely 
into her own. 

Ry sultry heats of summer had long since given 
5 : to the cool airs of autumn when Arthur Clair 
, length departed, and Bertha would fain have 

oped that with his presence had likewise vanished 
gy which had threatened her hitherto happy 


ake Spirit of content. seemed once more to find a 
thon F Place in the bosom of Rose, and ually all 
ed of the disturber of their peace dropped from 
r hg like a vague and troubled dream. 
rtha possessed a little clearer insight, she 


would have gnessed that the change was too sudden 
to, be lasting; but deceived by the false calm, she let 
the days glide by, only too glad to bury the past out 
of sight for ever. 

Almost three months had now passed, and it wanted 
but a few days of the New Year. 

Mr. Temple wished that his daughters should invite 
a few young companions to enliven the festive season, 
and preparation was accordingly going forward for 
the entertaiment. It was not till the day before the 
expected arrival that Bertha observed a change in her 
sister's demeanour ; even then it was only shown bya 
more child-like clinging to the sister who should 
have claimed her tenderest ‘love, and in an almost re- 
morseful tenderness when ihey exchanged their good 
night’s caress. 

“ Blessings on your bright head, my darling,” 
whispered Bertha, fondly, as she held her close to her 
heart, and thought that the New Year about to dawn 
would .be indeed the happiest of all New Years to 
them. 

Ah me!) she little knew what that day would bring 
to her aching heart! 

Radiant in beauty broke that New Year’s morning ; 
the frost jewels sparkling on the trees and shrubbery 
acd window-panes, while the earth was decked as 
became so fair a bride, in a robe of dazzling white- 
ness. A hurried, nervous rap on the door aroused 
Bertha from her early morning slumbers, and rising 
hastily, for she thought it was her father, she threw 
a loose robe about her, and admitted her early visitor. 

“Why Ellen, is it you?” she said in surprise, as 
her maid entered the apartment, “what is the 
matter ?” 

“Indeed, Miss Bertha,” said the girl, “I do not 
know ; but when I went to light a fire in Miss Rose’s 
room, this morning, she was not there, and the bed 
was just as I left it last night. This letter was lying 
on the table, and your father told me to bring it to 
you; he wishes to see you as soon as possible.” 

Bertha extended a trembling hand for the missive, 
which she saw her father already read, for the 
seal was broken, and her sister’s familiar hand-writing 
met her eye. With a heart full to bursting, she 
hurriedly opened it and glanced over the page. 

Oh, Rose Temple! what sin hast thou committed, 
to break with such,a cruel blow a heart wholly thine! 
To blanch to such a deathly pallor the face where 
thou hadst never sought in vain for love or comfort! 

“Miss Bertha! Miss Bertha!” cried the girl, 
alarmed as her mistress staggered forward and clung 
for support to a chair; “ what is the matter ? ” 

The speech recalled Bertha to herself; for a little 
while she would endeavour to guard this bitter know- 
ledge from others. 

“Bring me a glass of water, Ellen,” she said, 
faintly, “and tell my father that I will see him di- 
rectly.” 

The girl obeyed, and she was soon left alone. 
With a low cry of anguish, she sank into a chair, 
covering her face with her hands, as if striving to 
shut out the picture that rose up to mock her tor- 
tured vision. . 

Ah! what scenes were those that passed before her 
mind in that brief half hour? A little child, in whom 
was centred all of life to her, watched over and cared 
for with the tenderest love; whose merry prattle was 
sweetest music to her, partial ears, and whose fond 
caress soothed her sorrowing heart as none other 
comfort could have done. And does she not also see 
herself, the loving guardian, the mother and the sister 
both in one, ever ready by the little one’s side with 
helpful deed and word; watching with delighted eye 
her progress of body and mind; cheerfully foregoing 
any amusement, however .innocent, that. might entail 
neglect of ber charge. 

Looking on through the vista of years, what return 
does she find for all the care and love so. abundantly 
lavished? Can it be that the once fond, beautiful 
child has so basely, so ungratefully forsaken the home 
and the heart that had sheltered her so long? 

“Oh, could it be true?” she asked herself in wild 
despair ; ‘“‘ what faith, henceforth, could any place in 
weak, frail, human love ?” 

Her father met her at the drawing-room door, and 
folded her in his arms. 

Her heart smote her for the thought of a moment 
before—was not one heart, at least, loyal still ? 

For a few moments neither spoke; at last Bertha 
said, as she hid her tear-stained face upon her father’s 
shoulder : 

“And did she leave no trace, dear father—no clue 
by which we could find. where— where she has 
fled 2” ; 

“My poor Bertha, my darling child, no, nothing, 
nothing ! Alas! that I should have lived to see this 
da 1» 

hey had ‘seated themselves on the sofa, but his 
arm still embraced her, and he could feel the rapid 
beating of her heart against his own; his grief and 





“The villain! to rob mg of my beautiful, loving 
child! Ob, may curses——” 

Bertha’s soft hand was lafd upon his lips. 

“Father, remember how closely her fate is linked 
to his, now!” 

“T must strive to think more calmly of it, dearest,” 
he said, “ before we decide upon what course to take.” 
And he rose to leave the room holding her for an in- 
stant folded in his arms, and invoking a blessing on 
her head. 

The only course left for Bertha, and this she knew, 
was that of forgiveness and help; no fear that her 
gentle heart would ever cherish long, or at all, the 
resentment that she might even justly feel. As she 
pictured her sister, so young, so untried, bowing un- 
der the weight of her new cares and duties, oh, how 
her spirit yearned to aid the faltering steps—to whis- 
per sweet words of love and comfort to the failing 
heart! 

But, whether Rose, stung by remorse, could not 
summon courage to address the ones she had wounded 
so deeply, and ignorant of the joy with which she 
would have been welcomed back, chose rather to 
struggle on alone, or whether her husband restrained 
her, no letter or token ever came to tell those she had 
left behind whither she had fled. 

And so the bitter knowledge which, for the sake of 
Rose, and trusting that she would soon return and take 
her place. among them again, Bertha would have 
perilled her lifeto hide from the rude gaze of the 
world, was scattered to the four winds, and talked 
over by every curious village gossip until, at last, 
through town and country, it reached the ears of 
Mrs. Mortimer, the aunt of the misguided girl, whose 
hand had been the first to aid towards the downward 
road, 

“Ah!” sighed the lady, as she toyed with her 
jewelled fan, “it is all the result of her too cautious 
training; if the child had known more of the world 
she had never taken so foolish a step.” 

Oh! false and cruel world, it was thy hand alone 
that wrought the ruin! 

* * * 

Six years had passed away; for six times had the 
Christmas chimes and the New Year's melodies glad- 
dened the earth, and the close of a bitterly cold winter 
evening, tho last of December, saw Bertha Temple 
rapidly threading the city streets towards her distant 
home. 

Rarely, indeed, did she ever quit the quiet shelter 
of that dear retreat, on this, the anniversary of her 
woe, save when the cry of want or distress called her 
forth, and it was from such an errand of mercy that 
she was now returning. 

A little -girl, poorly clad, ran swiftly across the 
street, her arms burdened with a buudle of work, 
slipped on the icy pavement and fell at Bertha’s feet. 
Gently stoopiug down, she took the bundle from the 
child and assisted her to rise. 

“ What is your name, my little one?” she asked, 
kindly, as they continued their walk. * 
Soft and low as those which the started listener re- 
membered but too well were the tones of the child as 
she answered : 
“ Bertha Clair.” 
They were just beneath a street-lamp, and Bertha 
drew the child hastily forward, that she might scan 
her face more closely, for a wild hope, which she 
scarcely ackuowledged to herself, that her weary 
search had found an end, entered her soul. Yes, 
though the soft outline was wanting in the little face 
so sadly pinched by famine, the resemblance that 
she sought still met her gaze, in the large dark 
violet eyes, and the silky locks of her golden-brown 
hair. 
How many times had her fingers caressed just such 
tresses! how many times had she gazed into the 
depths of just such eyes! Ol, could her hopes be 
true ! 
Her voice was low and trembling as she resumed 
their walk, and she told the child to conduct her to 
her home. 
Courage failed her, for tho question quivered on her 
lips, for it needed but one word to make herfuture 
skies all tinged with roseate hues, or one dark whisper, 
to shroud it. in blackest night. 
So they walked silently on, the young heart burst- 
ing with joy and gratitude for the relief that seemed 
so near, the older one agonized by bitter memories of 
former years, by present conflicting hopes and fears. 
The poor abode at which ghey at length stopped 
told a sad tale to the heart of Bertha, and her whole 
frame throbbed so wildly that she could scarcely keep 
pace with the rapid steps of her little guide as she 
mounted the narrow stairs. 
“Oh, mamma! mamma!” she cried, eagerly, as they 
entered the wretched room—Bertha half reluctantly 
following ber—“ here is such a kind lady, who has 
come to see you. 1 am sure she will help us.” 





apger broke forth anew. 


Then remembering Bertha by her side, she stopped, 
blushing deeply. ; 
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The woman whom the child thus addressed, was 
seated on a low chair, with ber back to the dgor, but 
rose at’ the sound of her daughter’s yoice, and con- 
fronted her visitor. . 

Thosesloncly years had changed Bertha but little, 
save that around the tender mouth there cquld be 
traced, lines.of sorrow whichhad once been_ strangers 
there: and that the thoughtful, lovely face wore, 
more than ever— 

A look of days gone by, 

Tender and gravely sweet. 
And now, as the woman's gaze fell fult ‘upon her 
face, sue recognised her at once, and with one wild 
cry of anguish aud despair she sank on the floor at her 
feet. 

But. could that emaciated, stricken form be the 
once proud, beautiful Rese? Ah! yes, it was; for 
throug! the ravages tlat years had made still shone 
traces of former loyeliness and tender care. Ib an 
instant Bertha was kneeling by her side, caressing 
and entrealing, using every tender epithct affection 
could suggest. 

“My sister, my darling, look up. Speak to me 
once again. Oh, Heaven be praised that you are 
given to me once more!” 

But stiJl the face that Bertha longed té see was 
turned away, and the trembling frame evaded her 
loving clasp. 

“ Why did you seek me?” said the quivering ¥oice, 
“JT am too wretched, too unworthy for your pure eyes 
to look upon.” 

“I loye you dearest,” answered Bertha, “I- have 
always loved you; no sin of yours can be so great 
as to forbid your retura to the heart that is longing 
to evfold you. And I am sure, no matter how far 
you, may. have strayed, you have. still remembered 
apdloved me; for see—there stands my little name- 
sake; if not for your own will yoy not, at least for 
her sake come ?” 

She stretched forth, her, arms, and, her sister fell, 
weeping upon’ her bosom. 

And thus, so sadly changed from the loved and 
loving girl who had made the old homestead musical 
with her merry laughjer, did the stricken, sorrowing, 
repepfant Rose return to her father’s’ house. “But 
want and distreas had done their work, and for many 
long months she hovered between life aud deuth; 
but at length the earnest prayers of the watchers 
were answered, and she opened her eyes to life 
again. 

And so it happened that not until the end of the 
long convalescence that followed did Dertia Tearn 
tke whole of the wanderer’s sad history. It was the 
old, old story. Strange that any should trast a love 
which entices them to disobey the holy dictates ‘of 
nature. What wonder that it should prove récreant 
to its own trust? 

He, for whose sake she had pierced with a hundred 
wounds those loving hearts, soon tired of his pretty 
plaything, and left ber to her fate. 

And what a fate that, was she only knew. 

Had it not been for her little Bertha she must surely 
have sunk beneath the scrrows she was called to bear; 
but if anything could console her for the pust it was 
the tender care and affection lavished upon herself 
and her child now, and after a time she became com- 
paratively happy. 

Happily, slie escaped committing tlie other error, so 
easily fallen into in such cases, that of continually 
dwelling on the past till she’ would at length grow to 
consider herself the greatest sufferer, and that the 
woes she had borne surely atoued for the wrong she 
lad done. 

No, that long and terrible illness was’ an angel in 
diaguise, removing the scales that lad so long clouded 
her vision; and better thoughts and belicfs that had 
long been struggling, gaiued, at last, possession of her 
heart. 

As it was not alone,to her father and sister and all 
the sweet influences of her éarly home that she re- 
turned, butto Him who had long called her weary 
and heavy-burdened heart to come to Him that'He 
might give: it rest, and who had catised the’ light of 
earthly as well as heavenly Tove and forgiveyeéss:to 
once more shine upon her pathway. 

So, with a child-like penitence she reccived all the 
tenderness bestowed as a free and most inercifal gift, 
striving not to thrast it from her with an ostentatious 
self-abasement which is auything Lut true huniility, 
rather endeavouring as the best, though poor,-return 
that she could make, té’enjoy and partake of all. 

Thus a year passed away, when 4 message came to 
Bertha from Arthur Clait saying he was ill—dying— 
would she not see him ? 

What might have been her answer had her sister 
not been found she herself could scaréely have told ; 
but now nota feeling of resentment rankled in her 
breast, and she hastened to obey the summons. 

Into that chamber, made solerin by repentance and 
death téo sacred for dur gaze let us not venture. 
When Bertha turned her steps homeward again, sl:e 


hed nat left alone ‘the® blessing of! forgiveness’ but a 
promise that once piore “his eyes should rest oh wife 
and chit. Ree ae 

Gently and tenderly she told the tale to Rose, but 
the wild burst of strprisé aud’ grief that’she’ had balf 
expected to see did not brealt forth. 

With eyes suffused by tender, solemn tears, the 
two, with little Bertha, approached the sufferer’s side. 
Surely’ we may ‘believe that°when at last Arthur 
Clair ‘passed away from earth, the soul which buman 
love' liad blessed; which human forgiveness iad hal- 
lowed, Over wiiont liad risen 80 many’ prayers for 
future rest and ‘peace, mét with a welconte at last in 
heaven. 

* * * * /* 

There is little more to tell. 

Tn the home ‘of her childhood; blessed by the love 
of father, sister, and daughter, Rose has found refuge 
and comfort. 

There she and Bertha work lovingly together for 
the good of the young life committed to their keep- 
ing, striving to avoid the'errors that were’ the cause 
of their own sorrow. tito 

Oh, Ulessed, blessed hoime! We cannot cling too 
closely to thee; wé cannot bind tly sweet inffuence 
too clésely around dur hearts, for the nearer we are 
to thee” the nearer is heaven to us. 

P.M. T: 
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CHAPTER’ XVIII. 
The waters shine Hire a phosphoric sé¢a, 
And the big rain’comes dancin, on the earth! 
And now again ‘tis bDlack—and now the gieg 
Of the land-hills shakes with the. mountain mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'r the young earthquake’s birth. 
, ; ’ . Byron, 

‘Tt night’ on which Martha Qnin ffed from’ bér 
homé was, as we stutéd in the preceding chapter, a 
most rude and boist®rous oné: 

‘The rain fell with that deep, ‘steady, sullen splash 
wliith ‘gave little cra of ‘its cessation.” 

The streets were deserted by all but those wretched, 
homeless wanderers, whom ‘misery or vice had left. uo 
refage to fly to. ’ 

Here and tliore, by the dim light’ of the lamps, an 
unfortunate wanderer might have been discovered, 
shiveribg under the shelter of some friendly archway 
or passage, secure from the pitiless shower, but ex- 
posed to the keen, blasts of November's icy breath— 
which like a merciless creditor pursued its debtors — 
who vainly fled before it, or sat crouching in their 
rags, 

Poor lhumanity—How bitterly its vices and errors 
sonietimes are atoned! 

The last stroke of eleven had just struck from the 
cliurch of St. Paul's; with a lazy, booming sound, as 
sad as if the clapper had been mufiled in a pall, when 
a min, clad in an old velveteen shooting-jacket, his 
hat Urawn closely over his brows,'turned the corer 
of Charing Cross, and directed his steps down the 
Strand. 

So rapid were his strides, that the-child which he 
dragged rather than led by the hand could scarcely 
keep pace with him. 

The infant was plainly but’neatly clad; a profusion 
of light auburn hair escaped from the faded handker- 
chief which had been tied over her innoceut head—a 
poor protection against such a storm} her neck and 
arms were bare, and she shivered cither from cold or 
terror. 

“Take me back!” she sobbed; “pray take me back ! 
Indeed I cari walk ‘no further?” 

“Another word, and I'll twist your neck!” ex- 
claimed the ruffian,-with @ curse; “t's quite bad 
enough to be exposed to such wenther as titis, without 
being aunoyed by your wliining!” 

‘The little sufferet obeyed him—not another word 
escaped her lips ; half-suppressea sobs alone indicated 
her terror and distress. *~’ 

“The arches are close at hand !” observed the man, 
“we shall soon be able to get under cbver!” 

The brief conversation~if conversation it may be 

called—took placé just as the speakers passed the 
narrow lane leading 'to Hungerford Market—a very 
different building from the Hungerford Market of tie 
preseut day. 
Something in the tone of the speaker,’ more than 
the words themselves attracted the attention of a man 
who had taken shelter under one of the porches of 
the old-fasiioned corner shép; he thrust his’ head 
out to observe them, at the same time muttering, Lalf 
aloud: ; 

“She is very pretty—make an excelfént sylph ! 
What can the fellow be'going to do with Her?” 


tlie arches punning ‘under the Adelphi 
(hames!* .. PEA toward i 

The man hesitated no longer ; but, civing 
an sdditioual button, and ternihe up the cuts ot 
sleeves, he dashied after them with a celerity wae 
Deen whatever his intentions, he was Serious 

Peter Quiii’s instructions'to the ready ; 
of his hatred to the innécént child were, to diners 
the brat-in such a way ‘that neither he nor ae yr 
else would ever be plagtied ‘With it again. aad 

With his usual cunnitg he“had entered into no d 
tail—it was not necedaty’: he kuéw his man—, hint 
was sufficient. er y 

As they enna the gloomy cia Ph like 
grave yawned~to receive them—the chi its 
and drew back. iLL “hesitated 

“What ails you ?” demanded the ry 
complained of the rain just néw !” 

“I don’t a te rein’! sdbbed Fanny. « Tl net 
cry any more! be go0d—~indved I will—bat p; 
don’t take me there!” f ; ros bat pray 

Despite her strugglés, Milesto whom the localj 
was well tendierie Ryeeoled in’ dragging her dow 
the winding labyrinth of arches, till they reached the 
termination lookiag upon the Thames. 

a tide a just turning, and the waters roared 
angrily as they rushed with fearful rapidity i 
way t6 Old London Bride. om oo 

_Not a star was to be seen, but the flashes of light. 
ning which oceasionally rent the sable veil of night lit 
for an instant the horrors of the scene—and ail was 
dark ngain. * 

The man seated himself wpon a stone at the en- 
trance of the archway, and drew his intended victin 
towards him. 

Her little‘arms and hands ‘were cold as those ofa 
corpse. 

* Let me say my ‘prayers !" murmured Fanny. 

“Prayers !" répbated> Miles, with a sneer ; “tobe 
sure you shall; my dear—I like children to say their 
prayers! There—ple¢e ‘your hands in mine—that 
will do !” . 

Witirhis left hand’ he grasped’ those of the infant, 
whilst with his right he remoyed the handkerchief 
from her head, and began’ to ‘bifid her arms, 

He was‘ man ‘of precaution, and did everything he 
undertook in’ methotiical manner; assistance on 
such a night he Gonsidéted quite ‘out of the question 
—stiN she might strig#e, or be washed on shore by 
the current. 

“ Hayeyou finished ?” he said. 

“ Don’t Killme—pray don’t “kill me!” sobbed the 
infant. . i 

“ Kill you! What nonsense! Why should I kill 
you?” said the fellow, in ®’ mocking tone, at the 
same tine lifting’ her‘in his arms, with the intention 
of precipitating het inte the river. 

“The very tliing I should like'te know!” exclaimed 
a Voice near him; “in fact, I was about to put the 
same question inyself.” 

Miles started, and replaced Fanny upon the ground; 
at the same instant a broad flash of lightning revealed 
tu him'the presence of the’speaker, who was standing 
within afew feet of the river. 

It was the same mat who had watched lim from 
the porch of the shop at the corner of the lane leading 
to the market: lhe’ had taken a different tura in the 
vaults from the one Miles had pursucd—and thus 
came upon him ‘unawares. 

The child saw and heard him, too. No sooner did 
her little feet touch the ground, than she ran to hiw, 
exclaiming, in an agony of terror : 

“Take me home—oh, také me Home !” 

“Where is your home?” demanded the stranger 
kindly: ' 

“She has no home!” observed Miles, in  sulles 
tone; “ we uré both strangers‘in London!” 

“ Yet you seem well acqnairited with this place!” 
The detected ruffian muttered something about his 
having oncé before tuken shelter there. 

“ And whit were you about to do with this infant?” 
“To do with her! why, nothing!” : 

“ Her arms are bound!” addeé the stranger, feeling 
them. , 
“Why, yes—that was to ‘prevent her runpi0g 
away !” 

“Swimming awiy, you ment!” said the querist; 
“with you £ have nothitg to do!” 

“The better for yourself, perhaps!” observed 
Miles. : 

“But the‘ child I most’ certainly shall not lev 
with you!” © 

“You ‘won't ?” 

“No !" 

“ We shall seo!” exclaimed the baffled murderet,st 
the same tine springing towards the spot whence the 
voice procéeded—for the place was now so dark 

he had no other clue to guide him. io 
He had a knife in-his hand; and struck at ravdom 


ffian : “you 











By this time Miles and Fanny had turned down 





every direction.’ It was in vain that he cursed 
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.gwore : the low, sullen eehoes of the;,waults alone re-| 

plied to him. . This : a ti 
and ‘plaged: his ,ear,.to the ground, to 

ie p epee] dstect the sound.of retreating foot- 


n vain. 1 av, 
ws cold Siudder seized him: he began to suspeat 
whetber'the being Wo had se providentially stepped! 
in between him and his victim was a creature of this 
_world—human, like himeelf, ‘ 

“Jf you are @ MAR, speak!” roared Miles, { 

There was a dead silence. ‘ 

“If a devil, answer me!” added the speaker. “  , 

“What would..you?”, demanded .a voice, which 
sounded.as if it came fromthe crown of the -arch' 
above—an illusion 09 in most vaulted passages 

considerable length. 
oat are you going to.do with the child?” 

“You will tn seo it again !” 

“ Whoare you?” . 

i You aa me when you called upon me! , Be- 
sides, you have served me long enough to know me! 
Some call me Beelzebub—others Asterath! I haye | 
almost as many, names as you have’ crimes!” if 

“Bah !" exclaimed the ruffian, whose superstitious 
fears had gradually vanished ; “Iam not such a fool 
as to believe that! Although: you have so many 
names, you are not clever enough to tell mine!” 

“Tt has been written, Miles, in my book for: years, 
and the account scored against itis alongone! We 
shall soon meet again!” 

The loud, unearthly langh which rang through the 
vaults alarmed. the wretch even more than the know- 
ledge of his name, which the fiend, real or pretended, 
liad pronounced—terror struck him speechless. 

Suddenly he reeollected that he had the means of 
procuring a light in his pocket : to draw forth a phos- 
phorous botile, and ignite the sheet of an old news- 
paper was the work of an instant. 

Several times he ran wildly to and fro, flashing the 
blazing mass of flame above his head—not,a creature 
was to be seen. , bi 

Suddenly it burnt,eat,and the place became darker 
than before. : i 

Ii, instead of. dixecting, his:.eyds. to the vault from 
whence he imagined (the: voice to have proceeded, 
Miles;had directed bis, researches to: the: mud | which 
previous tides had left upon the ground, he might 
have detected the impression of feet from which the 
shoes.bad been removed, and so comprehended. why 
he had been unable‘to detect the sound of the stranger's 
receding steps. 

The courage of ;which: Miles boasted was merely 
that brute courage which certain, animals possess 
even ina greater degree than man. His supératitious 
fears aroused, it failed him, and thé,stoad trembling 
like a child—the daxkness appalled) him: ,. 

Tn. the hoarse sound of the roaring ‘waters which, 
rolled rapidly past the entrance to the archway, he 
fancied that he heard voices accusing him of ‘murder: 
Like a.guilty wretch; he fled the:spot, and oly. began 
to draw his breath freely when be once more emerged 
into the Strand, . 

The dim lamps, the:rain, which continued to fall 
in torrents, were. velief,to.him—hbe felt that he was 
ouce more in the world. 

Qn his way home he :tefleeted: that it would never 
do toinform Peter Quin of the extraordinary manner 
ia which bis intentions, bad been defeated. In the 
first place, the old man, would not.believe him ;:in 
the next, he should lose the promised reward of his 
ecime. 

He determined, therefore, to let him think! that his 
desires had been accomplished—that: the innocent 
object of his hatred had xejoined her kindred cherubs 
ina better world, 

One cixgumstance at.times shook his belief in the 
supernatural character.af the being who had inter- 
fered in so sivgular a:manner between him and his 
victim, , 

He could not comprehend why the fiend should 
prevent the completion of a crime: which ‘must have 
placed, according to all human calculation, both him- 
self and his employer still further in his power. 

Eventually he came to the conclusion that perhaps, 
alter all, the devil was not so black as hé'is generally 
yepresented. 

in the presont instance, we have no doubt that our 
pare, well agree that Miles; for once in his life, 

vas right, 

In 4 large, dimly-lighted room fn Drury Lane, was 
seated a female in deep mourning, apparently thirty 
Jeers of age, but im veulity much younger. Her fea- 
tutes, Which still retained traces of considerable beauty, 
ore Worn, by Sorrow and excitemeut. Perhaps want, 
_ had contributed its share to the ravages which liad 
-“Ptived. Ler complexion of its brilliaacy —her-form of 
as gragefal outline, . 
he Woman was busily engaged in sewing spangles 
S44 tinsel Oruaments ‘upon w light gauze dress, sud 
o Ssneets aud actresses) Wear in the exercise of ithiir 
WVCaIOVS DIViemiON nn ton ermaepe © 





A+ eyory, pause-in the rain, she raispd her large black 
eyesjfrom her work, qnd listened.atientively, as if.ex- 
pecting some. one—paused, and then resumed her em- 
ployment, 

A; harlequin’s, costume, ,.masks,'a Spanish hat and 
feather, with various indescribable articles, tech uically 
kyown to actors by the name! properties, were either 
scattered, avout the reom,or-hung upon pegs-behind 


| the door, directky opposite to which wasja bed, and by 
\| the,side of the bed.a child’s cot: if was empty. 
“J wish | 


‘4 “What: a night!”, mustered, the f ral 
Harry would return !)-The place appears doubly lonely 
without him, and—~” 

A hali-suppressed sob prevented the completion of 
the.sentence. The poor creature thought of the child 
—her only one—whom. she had lately lost, and a so- 
litary teay fell upon one .of the spangles she was sew- 
ing upon her dress. 

Spangles and tears. Such is too often an emblem,of 
the fate of those who take the stage as a profession: 
bread to-day—starvation to-morrow ; forced to dress 
the face in smiles. whilst the heart,is ashes and the 
pocket empty. Not that such was absolutely the case 
with Signor Du Bast or his wife—they had reached a 
certain standing. During the season both were en- 
gaged at the Italian Opera; at Christmas they figured 
in the pantomimes, ahd gained something by teaching: 
so that they looked upon themselves as fortunate in 
comparison with many in their vocation. 

The husband had left home at an early hour in the 
evening, to arrange with the manager of one of the 
minor theatres for the forthcoming pantomime, and to 
settle the terms of their engagement. As the hour 
advanced, the wife became more and more uneasy, and 
every five minutesraised hereyes from the tinsel finery 
to the little, old-fashioned clock, ticking: monotonously 
over the mantel-piece. i 

Suddenly the ticking ceased—a sort of grumbling 
noise ensued, followed by a dull stroke upon the bell 
of the time-piece: which feat accomplished, it went on 
tick-tacking as drowsily and sedately as before. 

It was one olclock. ai 

‘The female rose from her seut, carefully gathered up 
her work, and put it away:) she:was evidently uneasy 
atthe lateness of thé hour.:!:: i 

“Sosiething must have ocentred !”ishe said. =I 
will seek him! And:yet, Should bie return and find-mé 
absent! No—no! patience—patience!” 

There was a fresh gustof wind, whith caused the 
sashes of the windows to rattle, and the rain dashed 
against them like an angry bailiff roaring for a/dmit- 
tance. The fury of the blast at last exhausted itself and 
died away, moaning, as: with a hunian voice, round the 
gables and chimneys of the house: i 

’ Heaventhoelp those,” thought ‘the: dancer, *‘ who 
on such a night’have neither food nor shelter! ‘Wo 
at least have both—and if Harry would ouly return!” 

There was & footfall upon the stairs': the affectionate 
wife knew it instantlv, and threw open ‘the door, to 
admit her husband. " 

“Where have you been ?” she anxiously demanded. 
“And oh, Harry+Harry!” she added, bursting into 
tears; “whom have you there ?” ' 

The question was caused by the appearance of a 
ebild ‘about ‘the age of the one she had 80 lately lost, 
whicls the drenched harlequin held closely pressed to 
his bosom. A hundred times had he: brought bis own 
tired infant, at an hour equally late, from the theatre, 
asleepimhisarms. No wonderthat the sight of the little 
stranger revived her sorrows, ' 

“JT: can scarcely: tell you, Carry,” replied the man, 
placing his burthen upon tle ground. “The manner 
in' which I came by ber was singular enough !” 

“ Why, her arms are bound!” exclaimed his: wife, 
drawing the ‘child: towards her, and looséning the 
handkerchief, 

» “I had no:time*to antie them !” V 

“And she is wet through—wet to the skin !” she 
added. “You sball tell me your ‘adventure, Harry, 
by-and-by; it would be a sin and shame to suffer the 
poor little creature-—who reminds me of oar own lost 
darling—to remain in this state!” ; 

“Or me either!” replied her husband, with a smile 
—for he felt delighted with the interest which his wife 
appeared to take in the little stranger; “and suppose 
you warm up the broth ‘we left at dinner! -I dare say 
she can eat some—andI -am- sure‘Z can! © Don’t be 
alarmed at my fit of extravagance!” he added, *‘ made 
an excellent’ éngagemvunt—two pounds fifteen per 
week,:and six weeks certain!” 

He forgot there was a quarter's rent to pay—and 
thé mind of his wife was too nich occupied with sad 
thoughts to remind him. i 

Whilst Signor Du Bast’ was changing his clothes 
behind the curtains of the bed, the woman had stripped 


thé cela and shivering infant before tiie fire, and dressed | 


ber in a frock. and trousers which had been wort by 


her own lost child. No sooner did she behold her ‘in | 
iof the desolate mother gave way: | more 
ulsively to*her breast, and sobbed | 

ay r yal yuilv ’ 


thém-than the feeli 
she pressed her c 
passionately.) )a5 





The child, wondering, at her,tears, endeavoured to 
console her, ., , 

“ Don’t ery!” she said; ‘“I.cannot bear to see you 
cry ! Indeed ‘I, will be very good, ,Mamma sometimes 
cries, but pot so often;as;she used to-do !” 

“And who is your mamma, my jove?) demanded 
the woman. , ; 

Fanny could enly tell,her that she was her mainma, 
and that they lived in a house near a church—for she 
often used to hear the bells; but could neither tell the 
name of the street nor that of her parent, 

On hearing his wife’s..sighs, the dancer hastily 
completed his toilette. Popy,feliow! he.had no great 
choicerof wardrobe+the only jsuit: he possessed. was 
the one. drenched by the rain; be had, been: com: 
pelled, therefore, to borrew. fyom, his theatrical pro- 
perties. 

Over pair of tights, to which -heve and therea 
solitary spangle still adhered, he had drawn a;pair of 
russet boots made in the fashion of Charles I, and re- 
placed his frock-coat by a faded crimson velvet jacket, 
which had figured in many a,ballet at the opora, 

He was a tall, but slight man, exceedingly well: 
made, and possessed of a, handsome, good-immoured 
countenance, in wiich the prevailing, expression was 
great good nature; the lines which indicated deep 
feeling were absent : cast as his lot was in the world, 
it was fortunate for himself that it was so. 

“ Come Carry !” he said,. inan affectionate tone, at 
the same time drawing her to him; “you must not 
give) way to these feelings, for my sake! Had you 
married a rich man, as your friends wished you, in- 
— of a poor dancer, you could not have saved 

er!” 

“IT know that, Harry!” replied his wile; ‘it is 
weak—foolish! Bat in that, frock she looked,sq like 
—that I could not 

Herea fresh burst of tears interrupted her speech. 

“ You are cold!” she added; after a pause, during 
which she had successfully struggled ‘to ;recover her 
composure. ' 

“ Oh, never mind me!” observed the good-natured 
fellow, “think only Of yourself!” : 

Without heeding his advice; Carry--as he called 
hei —set to arranging'the table. 

Theremains of their dinner, which‘ had been ‘¢arb- 
fully put‘by for the next day, were brought out—the 
broth placed upon-the fire to warm. } 

An a fow miriutes it sent forth a savoury steam from 
the humble board. 

i Eat, pet!” said‘ the’ men, ‘placing’a-cupfiil before 
Fanny—who, without waiting for a'second invitation, 
to feed heartily. “ e 
“By this time the heat of the fire had dried her hair, 
which had hung in long;damp masses when he fitst 

brought her into the room. 

It now’ fell»in thick ringlets over her neck and 
shoulders. 

Her cheeks, lately so pale with cold and terror, were 
flushed with the return of health. 

As the signor gazed upon her with an eye of admi- 
ration, he observed, in a tone of professional] ad- 
miration : 

“ What a lovely fairy she would make!” 

“Not moreso than our dear child!” said’ his wife, 
reproachfully. : 

* Certainly not, my love!” hastily answéred thé 
dancer, who knew how suscoptibly jealous is the 
mother’s heart ; “but since we have lost our own 
sweet girl, let us be grateful to heaven for the conso- 
lation it has ‘sent! Pat her to bed,” he added, ina 
whisper, “she seems tired and sleepy! Poor thing! 
when I'recollect the horrors she has gone through, I 
don’t wonder at it!” 

*. Horrors?” repéated the female. 

Her husband shrugged his shouldets and emphati- 
cally declared that ® month’s rehearsal of a pantomime 
would de nothing to them. 

He even cairied his pity so far‘as to hint that they 
would make an excellent subject fora serious ballet. 

The curiosity of Signora Du Bast—for such was 
her ' professional name—was aroused; and yét she 
could not resist returning to imprint a second kiss 
upon the brow of the sleeping Fantiy, who occupied 
the no longer deserted cot at the side of the bed : ‘the 
signor observed the action with a smilé. | 

With his practical philosophy, he well’ knew that it 
was much better to occupy the heart’ than ‘permit it 
to collapse for want of a tenant. 

As soon as liis wife had restimed’ her seat by the 
fireside ‘he proceeded to relate to her his adventure, 
and the means by which he had rescued Fanny froin 
the tender mercy of Miles. 

“The monster!” exclaimed the roman, indignantly ; 
“how did you learn his name?” 

“From tlie child. °-I asked’ her ‘under the arclies ” 
replied the dancer ; “and it’ enabled me to frighter 
the rascal out of his wits; but ghe knows’ nothing 


“Most lixely ‘she will be reclined !" observed the 
female, with a bigh? ‘ag 
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“Ido not think so!” answered her husband; “ in 
my opinion, she is the child of poor people, who have 
too many mouths to provide for! You saw 
with what eagerness she partook of our humble meal ? 
Her clothes, though neat and clean, are of the very 
coarsest materials! No—no!” he added; “I have 
no fear that anyone will claim her!” 
“ If they should,” said his wife, “we must give her 
” 


** Certainly!” 

“TI could never,” added the female, “ have it on my 
conscience to keep an infant from its mother! Ihave 
not forgetten the pangs I felt when heaven deprived 
me of my own! But I would rather a hundred times 
it were dead, than left in ignorance of its fate!” 

The signor thought so, too; and it was finally 
settled between them, that if by accident the little 
stranger should remain unclaimed, they should adopt 
her as their own. 

But under any circumstances they resolved not to 
give it up till well assured that it would be kindly 
treated, aud the mystery of the horrible attempt upon 
its life bad been fully explained. 

The worthy couple need not have distressed them- 
selves by these resolutions and anticipations. Many 
years were (loomed to elapse before they heard any in- 
quiries after the lost child. 

As a matter of precaution, the dancer, at the request 
of his wife, wrote a full account of the manner in 
which he had rescued her—the- reason to suppose that 
the name of the ruffian who would have murdered her 
was Miles. 

This document, together with the clothes she wore 
and the handkerchief which bound her hands, were 
carefully placed at the bottom of an old trunk, chiefly 
Gilled with theatrical costumes and properties. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ITALY OF THE FUTURE 


In less than six years, and in spite of enemies with- 
out and within, the treachery of Francis and Pius, 
the jealousy of Napoleon, and the open warfare of 
Chiavone, Crocco, and the other brigand leaders, the 
Italian kingdom has been formed, consolidated, and 
guaranteed, by the best of all pledges—the hearty 
loyalty of a thoroughly free. people. 

Where men dared not even whisper their political 
sentiments, there they may now utter them from the 
house-top. Englishmen are not more free than are 
now the late inmates of those prisons whose horrors 
the most eloquent of English statesmen exposed to.the 
gaze of scandalized Europe. Englishmen do not enjoy 
a more constitutional government than do the people 
who, five years ago, were groaning under a Govern- 
ment that was the “ negation of Providence.” 

With free political institutions has come greater 
religious independence. Even in Naples, the most 
superstitious country in Europe, the light of a better 
day has dawned ; schools and colleges and normal in- 
stitutions have been established. The University of 
Naples, closed during the reign of the last of the 
Bourbons, now has twelve thousand students. Cor- 
ruption, which was once universal among the judges 
and government officials, has been extirpated, and with 
the boon of trial, by jury has been conferred the 
blessing of untainted justice. Francis II. left fourteen 
thousand begyars in his capital; there are now but a 
few hundreds. The prisons have. been made whole- 
some and healthy, and prisoners are now brought to 
trial within reasonable time, instead of larguishing 
for years in fctid dens, ignorant even of their 
accusers, and of the charges brought against them. 

Nor are the physical improvements which have 
been wrought. to be overlooked, Many hundreds, of 
miles of railway have been constructed; the telegraph 
spreads its network over every part of the kingdom; 
roads have pierced the savage mountain districts, 
where of old no traveller dared to venture, for fear of 
the brigands; a great work, the Cavour Canal, is in 
course of construction. Trade and commerce have 
vastly increased, and with them, the enjoyments and 
comforts of the people. 

What may we not hope from the future of a coyntry 
which has thus turned to noble account its present 
opportunities? If Italy has thus triumphed over 
almost insuperable obstacles; if she has thus, to use 
Burke’s fine words, “ found that her antagonist is her 
helper ;" what may we not expect from her now that 
she is able to put forth all her powers? There is 
good reason to hope that the national religion will be 
purified from much of its superstition; and that while 
some of its gorgeous services may still be cherished 
by the “ objective” minded Italians, its priests will no 
longer be able to enslave aud terrify, or pervert the 

rious liberty of the Gospel into the engine vf 
tism. 

© sooner was Milan freed from the Austrian yoke 

by the victory of Magenta, than the Scriptures in the 

vernacular were openly sold beneath the very shadow 


of the cathedral; and the free course now given to 
the Book ‘that giveth life and liberty, insured that 
which is already and will doubtless before long 
be completed—the downfali of priestly domination. 

It may be that the present generation will not live 
to see the “‘ widowed Queen of the Adriatic comforted, 
nor the King of Italy crowned on the Quirinal ; but 
neither Austria nor the Papacy can resist the influ- 
ences which beset them on every side. Victor Em- 
manuel may feel bound, by the terms of the Conven- 
tion of September, to remain content with the city of 
Dante as his capital; but though he bas undertaken 
not to invade Rome, he will still lay siege to it, as 
Cavour declared, by the railroad, by the telegraph, by 
liberal institutions; and thus, compassing’ it about on 
every side, compel the surrender of the ancient 
stronghold of despotism over the bodies and souls of 
men ; and thus, as the youthful dream of the great 
statesman was fulfilled, and he lived to be the Minis- 
ter of Italy, so will his dying vision be realized, that 
glorious vision of which he spoke in his very last 
words, “Libera chiesa in libero stato,” (“A’ free 
church in a free state.”)—The London Quarterly Re- 
view. 





MARY GRAY. 


CHAPTER IL 


“Enma, I wish you would assist me with this sew- 
ing ; Miss Gray was not well yesterdiy, and I tear 
she will not be able to come here to-day.” 

“And do you wish me to take her place and turn 
seamstress? ‘No, no, aunt, I dislike sewing; plain 
sewing is horribly vulgar, and besides, I’ve no time. 
After taking my French lesson I will finish one more 
row on my worsted netting, and then I must dress 
for a walk. I don’t know why Mary Gray has those 
everlasting headaches; people who live by their 
needle should act differently ; she knows ma will be 
disappointed if she is not bere, and Ithink she might 
have exerted herself a little to oblige ma !” 

“ You cannot be so unreasonable as to wish her to 
work when she is unable to do so?” 

“Unable! I believe half the time she is only put- 
Hing 00 airs; and it is pa's fault, for he treats Mary as 
if she were an equal, instead of a penniless girl who 
is paid by the day for plain sewing !” 

“Emma! Emma! I am grieved to hear you talk 
so unfeelingly. From your cradle you have been 
surrounded by luxury, every wish has been gratified, 
and just in proportion as you have beeuw removed 
above the toiling thousands around you, in just such 
proportion you have become pampered and selfish.” 

“I wish no lectures, aunt Lydia, Your sympathy 
for the single sisterhood is not to be wondered at; old 
maids—pshaw!” 

The young lady took her lesson, finished her row of 
netting, dressed herself with extreme care, and then 
went out to walk. 

Emma’s: mother was out of town, and the duty of 
superintending household concerns devolved wholly 
on aunt Lydia. Indeed; this was no rare occurrence, 
for ber sister-in-law, when in town, was obliged to 
receive and return so many visits that—‘‘ Lydia, will 
you give orders to cook this morning ?”—* Lydia, 
will you help Miss Gray with this sewing ?”—“ Lydia, 
will you stay in the nutsery until the baby goes to 
sleep? the little thing does not like uurse, and I am 
engaged for the evening "—requests that had first 
been made in a gentle; insinuating manuer, as if a 
favour would be granted if aunt Lydia: complied with 
them, were now equal to commands when uttered by 
Mrs. King to her husband's sister. 

While thoughts. of her own happy girlhood were 
thronging round her heart, aunt Lydia felt that she 
was indeed a “ poor old maid,” as with tears blinding 
hey eyes, she sat down alone to “ stitch, stitch, stitch,” 
fo¥ her brother's wife. 

From the death of her aged mother, Lydia King 

had resided with her only brother, a wealthy mer- 
chant. Affectionately attached to his siser, Mr. 
King always wished her to act as if his house were 
her own, and, daily engaged in business, he knew 
not but his dear sister was happy as he desired she 
should be. Of the many services looked for as a 
matter of course by Mrs. King, and exacted as a 
right by Emma, he knew nothing, for his sister 
would not stoop to. complain, nor did she wish to 
wound his feelings by showing him how matters really 
stood. 
“Is not Miss Gray here to-day?” inquired Mr. 
King of his sister, when they sat down to dinner; ‘I 
thought you told me she would remain fortwo weeks, 
Lydia.” 

“She was not well yesterday, and was obliged to 
go home, and I fear is no better to-day, or she would 
have been here.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mr. King, compassionately ; 
“ you must go and,see her after dioner, Emma;_per- 
haps she wants something we can send her.” 








———— 
mms looked up with « Gushod fact. “Goudy 
her; go and see Mary Geng, pate ™ 

“Yes, that is what I You look Surprised: 
ba do you mean, Tank 3 ' 
“ Nothing—but—I th ane might go insteag 
me.” a . 

“But I wish you to go, and not your maid,” 

“ Well, pa, this is so strange! I don't know 
Mary lives, and it is certainly more fitting that Tate 
should visit our seamstress, than that I should 
tradging into some out-of-the-way street to look de 

er.” 


Mr. King gave one ‘long, searching look at his 
daughter, and without replying to her, he turned to 
his sister. 

“ Lydia, dear, you will see Miss Gray this after. 
noon. If she requires .~edical advice, let Dr. Knor 
go to her immediately. Won I return in the evap. 
ing we will consult together huv we may best benef 
her without wounding her délicat > of feeling.” 

Pained by Emma's exhibition o: unfeeling 
Mr. King found that he had committe a great error. 
he had left his daughter's education \tholly to ber 
mother, and to teachers of her mothe’s selection, 
without pausing to think whether that uother was 
fitted for the holy duty entrusted to her. 

He resolved in fature to watch more cat sfully the 
temper'and the habits of bis child, while he con. 
forted himself with the thought that Emma was put 
seventeen, and that it would be easy to uproot from 
her young heart ‘the, tares of pride and selfishnesg 

“ Well, Lydia, have you seen Miss Gray ?” he asked 
on his return. 

“Yes. Sle was quite ill when I went there, and 
thete was no one with ‘her but her nephew. I gent 
him for the doctor, who administered some medicine, 
and ‘when I came {home I left Joanna to stay with 
her until to-morrow.” 

“ You did quite right, quite right, dear sister: and 
now if you will step into the store-room you will fing 
some fresh fruit I ordered while you were out. Select 
the finest, and send it to Miss Gray.” 

As her aunt left the room, Emma curled her li 
contemptuously, and wondered why her father took s 
much interest in the ‘‘old maid seamstress.” 

_ King saw the look, and with some severity he 

said: 
“Emma, I am surprised at the manner in which 
you conduct yourself when Miss Gray is spoken of, 
and I wonder that you have so little consideration for 
the feelings of cthers—I might say so little good 
breeding—as to speak of unmarried women by the 
sneering title of ‘ old maids,’ in the presence of your 
aunt Lydia.” 

“Ob, pa! J can’t bear them. They are all so queer 
and fidgetty, and they dress so oddly ; their clothes 
are never in the present fashion, but look as if made 
five years ago at least. What a fright Mary Gry 
is sometimes, with her old-fashioned white cambric 
dress, and her hair frizzed, and that everlasting gold 
locket, and her stately manner, as if she fancied her- 
self some grand lady, instead of what she is, a mere 
sewing woman, hired at so much a day.” 

“Your prejudices are unreasonable, Emma. There 
are quite as many married women who are ‘queer 
and fidgetty,’ as you term it, quite as many who 
‘dress oddly,’ as there are of women who romaip 
single. The mere ‘fact of! her being married is cet- 
tainly no proof of a woman's superiority over those 
of her sex who do not /enter: into the married state, 
for itis as undeniable that many commonplace, silly 
women have husbands, as that many richly-gifted, 
estimable women have none. If we could look into 
the past history of those whom you call ‘old maids’ 
what lessons of self-sacrifice might we not read 
there! .The heart of one lies in the grave of the 
betrothed ‘of her youth; that/of another gavo its al 
of love to one unworthy of the gift; another still 
has laid the fondest wishes of her life upon the altar 
of duty.” 

“ Oh, pa! you find excuses for them because aunt 
Lydia is one; but they are all disagreeable. I don't 
believe one of them ever had an offer.” y 

Mr. King was vexed at the flippant tone of his 
daughter. He had been proud of her personal ap 
pearance, proud of her graceful manners, proud 
her accomplishments, without knowing whether the 
cultivation of her mind kept pace with those outward 
adornments. 

“ Emma,” said he, “I have a story to tell you 
which may serve to make you less unjust in your 
opinions ; come and sit beside me. You know 
beautiful house that you have admired so often, and 
that I promised to tell you about somo day 
other.” . 

“Yes, yes, I know—Mrs. Dash lives in it now. 

“ That house was once owned by a gentleman por 
sessing a large capital, and having business trans 
tions with many of the most influential houses 4! 
His numerous vessels traded to foreign ports, bringing 
him profitable returns on their various cargo 
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SS 
he fullest sense of tho term, a prosperous 
be 8 Te facilY of a wife and two daugh- 
ters. ‘The sisters had in all respects equally shared 
the love of their parents. They were both beautiful, 
both highly accomplished, but their characters and 
dispositions were 98 open as their persons, The 
elder of the two was and delicate, rather petite, 
and of mild and gentle manners, 
A violet by a mossy stone, half hidden from the eye. 

“The younger was of @ proud and commanding 
figure. Her rich tresses were folded smoothly on 
her forehead, and gathered in a low knot on her 
Yeautifully-formed head, while her dark eyes flashed 
with the light, of a haaghty aud unsubdued spirit. 
Thay were surrounded by all the elogancies of life, 
caressed by a large circle of .gay friends, and sought 
jn marriage by many who knew they were to inherit 

rtunes. 
pige erug the ogeasional visitors at. the, hospitable 
igansion of the merchant was a young clergyman, 
pho had charge of a country parish, with the unen- 
viable salary of one. hundred a year. A man of 
polished manners and refined mind, he found much 
that was congenial in the society of the merchant's 
eldest daughter; nor.could he help. observing . that 
sue regarded him with kindness. But he,, never 
dreamed that she could be his, wife, and when he 
found that love had stolen intothe place of friendship, 
he abgented himself from the house, and etrove in. the 
grict discharge of his duties, to conqter a passion that 
to him appeared hopeless. 

“The last man to whom the merchant would have 
given his youngest daughter was the very.one she had 
chosen for her husband, aud no entreaties of her 
parents could induce her to pause ere she gave her 
final decision. With the same obstinacy which al- 
ways 8 when her pleasure or her will were to 
be gratified, Adelia assured her parents that she would 
never marry any other than Charles Vincent. . Fear- 
ing that his daughter might be married clandestinely, 
the merchant unwillingly gave his consent tothe union. 

“So long as Mary hoped to influence her sister, 
and deter her from committing an act which she 
feared would bring sorrow and anguish to their happy 
tome, so long did she plead and entreat Adelia to wait 
ne year before she wedded. 

“But when Mary found her sister's resolution was 
oot to be shaken, then, in her own loving, hopeful 
manner, did she strive to smooth all. difficulties, and 
tndeavour to persuade her parents and herself that 
Charles Vincent might be a better man than the world 
thought he was. 

“Mary could not deny that there was a charm and 
élegance about his manners well calculated to fasci- 
uate s gay and thoughtless girl; but to her it seemed 
false and hollow—there was no heart-warmth, none 
of that open manliness of character which wins upon 
nature frank and confiding asitsown. .. 

“She had never liked him from the first. There 
was that involuntary repulsion for which she could 
notaccount, and which it was impossible to overcome. 
She strove to reason on the subject, but feeling was 
stronger than reason. She blamed herself for being 
prejudiced and uncharitable, and now that Vincent 
was the affianced of her sister, Mary tried more. than 
ver to get rid of her distrust. 

“The wedding was what is called a ‘ brilliant affair.’ 
By the guests Mr, and Mrs. Vincent were declared to 
be formed for each other, and judging from outward 
‘ppearances, there seemed to be nothing wanting to 
complete their happiness. 

“Soon after their marriage Adelia and her husband 
went abroad, and passed their first winter together in 
the giddy vortex of Parisian society. 

“The admiration excited by her grace and beauty, 
where there were so many graceful‘ and beautifui 
women to contest the palm, gave a still greater .im- 
pulse to her vanity, and the richest dresses and most 
costly ornaments were ordered without any regard to 
outlay, that she might retain the epithet of ‘queenly,’ 
bestowed upon her by her admirers. 

“Sho enjoyed but little of her husband’s society, as 
it would have been in shocking bad taste for a bus- 
‘band to be found, in a fashionable circle, paying any 













































































































birt frequently left to the charge of M. de L’Ourne. 

, Mr. Vincent was, of. course, at liberty to lavish 
his smiles and his politeness on any lady whom, for 
the moment, he thought the most agreeable, and, in 
ene successive round of amusements was spent the 

a ne in Paris. 

n the spring Adelia wrote toher parents that her 
husband and herself had decided on vad abroad 
nome year. They were to spend the summer 
oe at Baden, and would return in the winter to 

® French capital. The letter closed with a request 
pach, g Temittanee, as Mr. Vincent had. been dis- 
qminted im receiving the money he expected from 
. ents at home. The remittance wag sent, and, 
















little civilities or attentions to his wife, and so she} me 


“The only remark made by Adelia, as she put down 
her father’s letter, was, ‘Economy! what a vulgar 
word; it is tantamount to parsimony!’ Once more 
in the gay circle of her admirers, Adelia strove to 
forget the many unpleasant scenes with her husband 
during the late tour, when they had been obliged, 
in travelling, to spend not only hours, but days, toge- 
thor. ‘Too proud to let the world suspect that she was 
unhappy, no voice was more cheerful than hers, and 
no smile was brighter, as she returned the salutations 
that greeted her re-appearance. She had married 
Charles Vincent wilfully, and what had been his great 
attraction? She blushed as she answered the ques- 
tion. The attraction had been, not his gifted intellect, 
nor his moral worth, but his fine person and his grace- 
ful manners, ' 

“ Alas, alas! how beauty of person becomes positive 
deformity when it is found to be but the covering for 
acorrupt mind! Admiration of the beautiful, love 
for it in every variety in which it is presented to us, 
seems to be an innate feeling of our nature. We gaze 
on a lovely picture or,a noble statue with emotions 
akin to reverence, and when we look admiringly on 
the living beauty of one made in the likeness of God, 
how are we shocked to discover that the beauty is 
that of Lucifer, fair as the morning without, and dark 
as the midnight within. 

“Although Adelia was too proud to betray her 
unhappihess to. the world, ‘the world is generally 
clear-sighted enough in (discovering faults, follies 
and misfortunes, and equally loud in noising them 
abroad: 

“ Nor was there wanting matter for the tongue of 
scandal when it was known, that Mr. Vincent had 
eloped. with the wife of a young officer, who had 
been his most intimate friend, and who had frequently 
lent him money to pay his debts of honour at a noted 
saloon, 

“Adelia was humbled. She had been wounded, 
not in her affections, but in her pride. Her haughty 
spirit would have borne much, could .it have been 
concealed, but that her friends. should see another 

ferred by her husband to herself, that they should 
ow she had no power over his heart, this was in- 
deed humiliating. 

“ And what would be said at home? How could 
‘she, who had left it an envied bride, return a de- 
serted wife? And how could she remain in) foreign 
lands without the means of living as she had done 
hitherto ? 

“In the last letters from her sister, Mary had 
plainly spoken of embarrassments in her father's affairs, 
and begged her to be more prudent. 

‘“*Tn this state of suffering, while uncertain how to 
act, Adelia wasforced to listen to words of condolence 
from women who had envied her superior attractions, 
and who were glad of her misfortunes. 

“From M, de L’Ourne she met the kindest sympathy. 
“ His manner towards her was gentle and reserved, 
as if fearful of wounding her delicacy by obtruding 
himself upon her notice. Her every look was studied, 
her every wish anticipated; and feeling the need of 
soms kind friend on whom she might rely, she was 
grateful to him for his kindness. 

“Tn less than a month after being deserted by her 
husband, another letter from home told of the dan- 
gerous illness of her mother, and that her father was 
on the eve of bankruptcy. The shock was almost too 
great to bear. 

“'M. de L’Ourne was with her when she received 
the letter, and her agitation on realizing it was too 
great to be concealed. 

“Tn a subdued and earnest tone he begged to know 
the cause of her distress.. Was he not entitled to her 
confidence ? 

“Glad of sympathy, and regarding him as a man of 
true honour, she told him of the state of her father’s 
affairs, and her own perplexity. M. de L’Ourne lis- 
tened with deep and quiet attention, without offering 
either condolence or advice. 

“Then suddenly, as if waking from @ reverie, he 
said, in an agitated tone, while he took her hand and 
pressed it met, om his own. 

“4 dear Mrs. Vincent, will you not confide in 


“There is no oneelse in whomI can confide. Oh, 
M. de L’Ourne, among all the hollow smiles that day 
after day are given me, all the hollow professions to 
which I listen from those who triumph in my misery, 
how thankful is my poor heart that in this strange land 
} eer Adelte i eaves said M. de L’Ourne,passi 

“** Aelia, %,” . de L’O iona 

‘ you have spoken truly—you have one friend—a rms 
who loves you—who has long loved you—who will 
protect you while he haglife. Shall it not be so, my 
dear Adelia ?’ 


“Starting as if stang by @ serpent, Adelia sprang 
fom her sth and was abou am hen room with- 
ou! 





<r father wrote kindly, yet firmly, of necessity 
*e was for prudence and econo? ns ; 





“*Touch me not, M. de I.’Ourne,’ said Adelia, with, 
quivering lip, while her neck, cheek, and brow were 
crimsoned with shame and indignation, ‘touch me net. 
My confidence has been misplaced; but from you, M. 
de L'’Ourne, from you, should not have comethis hu- 
miliation.’ 

“* Listen to me, Adelia. Your husband has left 
you alone and unprotected ; he has broken the vows 
that made you his, and you are as free as the air. I 
will be to you——’ 

“The unhappy woman turned on him a look of 
gpond and stern reproach, yet so mournful withal, that 

. de L’Ourne’s eyes fell beneath her gaze, and he 
was too much confused to proceed. 

“ When he looked up, she was gone. In her own 
chamber all Adelia’s assumed composure vanished. 
She threw herself upon her couch, and gave way to 
en agony of tears. Her pride had hitherto supported 
her. Through all her misfortunes none had dared, 
by word or look, to treat. her with familiarity, and 
now the only one in whom she had confided was the 
first to. make her feel how utterly defenceless and 
humiliating was her present position. 

“ Anything else she might have borne ra‘her than 
return alone to the home she had left so proudly, 
almost triumphantly. M. de L’Ourne wrote repeatedly, 
but his letters were returned unopened; and with all 
speed Adelia prepared to leave Paris. Her maid 
accompanied her to Havre, and was there dismissed; 
and, alone and unattended, Adelia embarked on board 
the packet. 

“The weather was stormy, the voyage long and 
wearisome, and her health began to give way. Ob, 
how the stricken one, longed for home! 

“When she had landed and procured a carriage, 
she gave the driver her father’s address, and in a state 
of nervous anxiety threw herself back in the seat, and 
tried to think how it would look at her old home. 
“The day was drawing to a close, and the streets 
were througed with multitudes all hurrying home- 
ward. The labourer, with his weary frame and toil- 
stained garments, and the successful money-maker, 
with his self-satisfied bearing and fine apparel, were 
jostling each other in their eager haste. Their object 
was the same—to reach their home—how widely 
different. 
“ With a beating heart Adelia ascended tlie steps of 
her father’s house. It had a strange, deserted look. 
There was no light in the drawing-room, and the 
servant who opened the door was not old Jenny, who 
had been in the family from her childhood. She was 
passing through the hall without speaking, when the 
servant asked her who she wished to see. 

“* Miss Mary Gray,’ replied Adelia, ‘is she not at 
home?’ 
“*She does not live here, madam,’ replied the 
servant. 
. Not live here! this is Mr. Gray's residence, is it 
not?’ 
“The servant hesitated a moment and then an- 
swered : 
“*Tt was, madam, but Mr. Gray moved away two 
weeks ago.’ 
“ Adelia was stunned, and leaned agaiust the wall 
for suppart. 
“*Can you tell moe where he has moved to?’ she 
asked. 
“ The servant gave her the directions, and with sad 
forebodings, Adelia turned from the home of her hap- 
= years. Sho could hardly believe that the hum- 
le-looking tenement to which she had been directed 
could be the shelter of her parents and her sister. 
Parents! alas, she had but one. 
“A week before her arrival her mother had died 
even while praying that she might live to see her 
child. The shock of mecting her family under such 
altered circumstances prayed upon her already en- 
feebled frame, and in a few months after her return 
she was laid by the side of her mother, leaving an 
infant two weeks old to the care of her sister. 
“From the moment that misfortune overtook the 
once prosperous merchant, Henry Somers, the young 
clergyman to whom I have just alluded, was a con- 
stant visitor when in the city. It was he who stood 
by the beside of Adelia’s mother when death claimed 
her, and it was his voice that repeated at the grave 
those. blessed words, ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life’, It was he who poured the baptismal water 
upon the brow of Adelia’s child, and in her conflict 
with the king’ of terrors, administered the consola- 
tions of religion to Adelia herself. It was he who 
whispered comfort and resignation to the sadly- 
stricken survivors, showing them, *‘That the Lord 
loveth whom he chasteneth,’ and that those outward 
afflictions which are but for a moment, work for us 
an exceeding weight of glory. 
“Henry Somers was the last of a family who had 
one by one passed faway, with 4 beaming of the eye 
and =? burning of the cheek which was beautiful to 





bod her .gilence, M. de L’Ourne fol- | the 
towed, and exdeavoured to detain her. 


“Often had Mary trembled as the azure veins io 
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hie’ forehead grew more trarisparent, and tlie bright 
flush tame and went'more rapidly’; but Henry, buoyed 
2 the Kope of calling her his wife; gave vo heed to 
the disease stealing stex!thily upon him. 

“The Knowledge exme too soon. The physician 
told them the enly hope for Hem .y’s recovery was ‘in, 
a wititer’s residence iu’ the south of’ France. 

““Poor Mary! how many a wakéful, tearful ‘night 
she spent in preparing ‘thé ‘many little thing¢ a ‘Wo-| 
man’s love deems necessary for the comfort of an it-| 
valid. : . : 

“ She could not go with him, and"smooth hfs Pillow, 
and day by day wate beside Lim, and speak tender 
words of love and hope. 

“ Her father end-ber sister’s helpless infant claimed 
her'care; and commending her betrothed to the pro- 
tecting care of ‘Hirth’ who watches over #]] creatures, 
she turned to her hore duties with a feeling of lorefi- 
ness greater than #héfiad ever known before: ' 

“Mary received ‘a létter’ fom ‘her lover go0n’ after 
his arrival. ? , 

“It was written ity that'glad and buoyant’tone that 
always marks the renéwed health of one who has been 
suffering from ilness,;\nmdé who feels the life-cutrent 
ones’ more flowing warmly through his veins. 

* And now Mary’s ‘step grew lighter, and her heart- 
pulse beat quicker;\as'she played with the child, ‘or 
administered some gértle restorative to her parent. 

“It was time thafshe should receive another letter; 
but when none came she thought it was becatise Henty' 
wished to surprise her with his presence, and daily did 
she picture their héppinéss when hé should again be at |} 
her side. ‘Nestle a little longer ‘thou bright-winzed 
angel of hope, nestle a little longer in the ‘maidett’s 
heayt!" A little longerlet her-dream’s for hers will be 
a fearful waking !'' The beloved—the betrothed: has 
passed away to the'silent land; and she sat*vot by him 
when. the dark’ angel veiled his eye’ in shadow—she 
kissed not his last breath when the bright ange? bore |, 
his soul to bliss. ‘A lock’ of hair, a ring: and thes 
ave all that is left? Precious miementoes of the devd, 
tobe laid aside secretly to be wept over in secret, to 
be kisséd by the lips,‘te be pressed to tle heart ‘until 
the hand can no longer ehisp its'treasure! | Of Mary’s 
sorrows I may fot speak. lt would be profanation: 


A wife bereaved of ler husband has no need te Wide} London, where I fingered @ short: time, and’ when I 


lier grief. Bata maiden beréaved-of her ‘betrothed 
must fold the agony in’ her. dwn heart; maidenly 
delicacy prompts her to hide all sigi’ of ‘sorrew, 
and only in solitudecam ler pent-up feelinys have vent 
ip tears. : 

“ Notwithstanding Mary's strict economy, the little 
that had been spared her father by lis creditors’ was 
nearly: spent, and the time shp could steal from attend- 
ance on him and the child was given to her needle: 

* Many a beautifully embroidered fabri¢ was admired 
by her former associates, without their being aware! 
that tothe merchant's daughter was due the ptaise so 
freely given. j 

“Two years more and Mary was left’alone with 
the child. She still toiled on, though, owing ‘to tlie 
failure of her eyesight, she had ceaseil to embroider, 
and was obliged to resort to plain sewing te-earn® 
subsistence. Some of her former friends wished to 
aid her, but she gently refused their kinduess,@ndfor 
eleven: years she maintained herself’! and the orphan 
bey.” 

Mr. King paused, and Emma eagerly asked: 

‘Where is she now, papa?» What is/ her name? 
How I should like to see such a wonumn! Andshe 
never got married? What a pity!” (Emmaseemed 
to-think that woman’s only mission was the mission’ 
matrimonial.) “ Well, I should like to seeher, though 
Do you know where she dives, papa ?” ’ 

“ Yes, and if you.had gone where I requested you 
yesterday, you, would have known too.” 

“ Why, pa it can’t bel—No, no, it can’t be Mary 
Gray !” 

"Yes, Emma, it is Miss Gray of whom I have'been 
speaking; one of ithe most amiable, suffering, delf- 
sacrificing women I. have ever known. Miss Gray, 
cradled like yourself. in luxury, and now your mother's 
sewing woman, hired at so much 4 day!” 

Emma. blushed with shame, and -her»father vpro+ 
ceeded : 

“Tt is along story I have told you, my daughter; 
but my feelings were too much interested to allow 
of my shortening itsdetails. There isa brief tale con- 
nected withit, which I will also relate to you.” 

‘You remember that I said Mr.Gray had many ves= 
sels trading to foreign ports. The mate of one of 
these vessels was. often at: the :officewef the mer 
chant, and sometimes at his house on business, 
where he was always received with kindness, Fre- 
quently, at dark, he met a very pretty girl leaving the 
house, who, he ascertained, did the plain sewing of the 
family. 

‘One evening they chanced: to leave the:house at 
the same time, and the mate. walked by thecyoung 
girl's side, and by degrees entered into a conversations 
with bes, whieh was on)y interrupted by her stopping 





‘before lier ofa’ door, ‘and ‘thanking’ him for bis 
civility.” He still lingered without bidding ker good- 
‘night; and with some little hesitation she invited him 
to ne ae Nh mini’ 
‘He-did so, gladly. After one or two more voya 
she became his ‘wits atte captain died, and throveh 
the kindtiess of the owner he was, promoted to the 
commantof @ fine ship. In time he became owner 
Vithself df part of het cargo. Fortine smiled upon him, 
ohh investments were profitable, ‘and in a few yearg 
he tio longer went to fea, but'tdok his place among the 
weatthiest merchants of the city.’ fdas 
“Fis wifa wag a handsome, fashionable woman, 
and ‘his ‘daughter ‘was'in many res like ; ‘her 
mother. “The father was fould of his daughter, too fond 
to see her faults. He did not know rey mid the 
hateful’ weed ‘of ‘pride had taken root in her heart, 
antil he lieard her speak contemptuously of tlic class to 
which her mother had ‘belonged, until he heard‘ her re- 
fuse to visit ond to whose father her own owed all bis 
ry mit < P 
“Ob; pa? exclaimed Emma, her face crimson with 
mortification. ‘“Oh, pa! ® can’t be!” se i 
“Yes, Emma, it. was from the door of Miss Gray’s 
once eleghut home that your father first walked with a 
seatnstress.” We ape 





THE PORTRAIT ON THB! 
WALL. ; 





A Friexp of mine who has rambled over Europe, 
from’ the land of the Fiins'to that of thé Turk, told 
mé the following story; and ‘as‘a story always sounds 
better‘to’me when told'in the jvords of the author, I 


Will take it ‘for ‘granted ‘thé’ reader is of ‘the same, | 
opinion as inyself, avd'tell “it as ‘it was told to‘ mb, 
jusing my friend’s language in every particular: 


{ had lingered ‘in Rome until the golden October 
had nearly fled, then tiirning my unwilling feet front’ 
thé portals of what ‘was’ once’ the finest city in the 
world, dnd*éven now*in many respects not, lackitig” 
in’ ify “antient’ gtandéor—wandered northward, ‘and! 
tarried for another moth in-Paris. 

Then I crossed the-Channel to the great'‘Babel of 


crossed ‘the bordtrs of Scotland it wanted, but one 
week t0 Christmas. . 

A strante time ittwas fora tourist to visit tle laid 
of Scott and Burns, Wallace and Bruce—but I wanted 
to'sec the highlands robed in’ théir white mantle, and 
thé lakes boulid in an armotir of glittering icé. 

My eycs had becomé/sated with the sight of verdure,’ 
and T longéd to on snow and ice. 

About noon the day before Christmas T reached the 
town of Ayr. Iliad ‘not travelled id'a@ hurry, as T 
wished to see everything of interes: un wy route. 

As/it had every appetrance of a heavy snow-storm, 
I desired to go no furthér that Guy, but wait e-*il the 
storm <vas over, as’ T did not, wish to‘be overtaken and 

loekaded in’a’ small hamlet, where there would be' 
nothing to drive away the éennit that would,'be, sure 
to possess me.' ~* hy ; 
| Besides, I wished to pay-a visit to the anciént castle’ 
of ‘Ayr, which stood'on the outskirts of the town. 

A good dinner and’ a good appetite, such as only 
Seottish landlords’ and Scottish brebzes can give,’ and 
tlien E'spoke to my-host>* - cf 
1 “Do youthink Ican gain permission ‘to Visit, the 
castle this afternoon 27”! °° 

“Without a‘ dovt. “The family are in London, 
but the butler and housekeeper have orders to admit 
all travellers who’ my wish’ to-visif the -castlé.” 

An hour later, just'as tife large flakes were begin- 
ning to thicken in the air, coming slowly, floating so 
silentiy; yet almost like’ a thing’ of ‘life; I bent my 
steps‘towards the'castle, and coming to the porter’s 
lodge, sent hin with my errand to the butler: * 

A generous welcome was promised me’ in answer, 
and ere many minutes I was’ seated with the butler 
and his'co-partnérin dfipnity—the housekeeper—in a 
little: cosy apartment adjditiing the servauts’ hall. 

After due respect had been’paid'to a mug of froth- 
ing ale, which the liousekeeper assurett me’ wasof her 
own brewing, and had listened as in duty bound toall 
the! praise they lavished” upon the present fod and. 
lady of Ayr—from ‘which one’ must think’ they were 
paragons of perfection—tlhie butler, who wag sixty years 
of age, and who assured me that all’ his life had been 
spent at the castle, arose, and taking ‘a huge bunch of 
keys suspended from a wooden hook by the chimney 
wall, signified his readiness to:show mie over the castle. 

“Show the gentienian all but the portraits, Mr. 
MoNeil.. You will want: another’ mug of niy alé 
that time, ‘and will needhelpto talk tthe pict ‘ 
said the portly housekeeper, as we were leaving i e 


T dan“show “Him ‘all 
without 


room. 

-4*Justso; Mrs. MacGrégor. 
these well enough, but there I can do no 
our help,” replied the butler,'as he 

hind us. soe ¢ 


“| tongue kept 








——__ 
nite} tt ee 


"First! We ,weht thro ; h ‘those apartinents e 
{ been newly fithed uptea 


by. the family. They 
‘contained very little of interest, save the eos 
noble 

home here, The butler call 
many evidences’ of wealth and taste in order to j 


Th } ; ; tly 

ber in which thay were furnished, in keeping wart 
hioble family Phat for a portion. of the year tule wet 
MY attention to’ the 








press me with the importance of those ho served; by; 


nny A I was only’ slightly interestaa, 5 
the’ least, he led’, } 
fntetestitig portion of the’ ; 

‘The diingeotis, the keéping/room and atmorial-hj 
were visited, audit twas in tne later in which I lin 


me toi ahother, ‘anil to me farnec 


longest; and as he poiited out éach suft of rusty ; 


the butler would tel who hadonce Worn it th Uéttle, 
ormed ; 


and the renowned’ deeds ‘its wearer had perf 
and'td me it sestied 48'though it were but ye 


that all the warriors were alive again, and T coulj 


; 


almost faney that T heard the clash of swords, the 


same that now hung,*divested of their pristing 


ness,'ow the’ wall’ alongside the coat-of-mail wor by 


him who had once borne it‘ in’ battle. 


Nothing ndw retnained'to’ be sen except the ol 
family portraits, which were the most interesting of gi 
to‘me; and after'anotlier mug of ale had been drank, 
I followed inthe wake’ of the housekeeper, with th 


butler bringing up the rear, to the picturé-gallery. 


Here, as the moments flew quickly by, I 
the semblance of the long line of the lords ihe 
their matrons, fair! daughters and brave sons, who 


were now sleeping in the grey old chapel. 


Their ‘virtues ‘and vices‘ wete freely contented 
upon by’ the garrulous old housekeeper, somewhat 
coloured by ‘herself, perhaps, as well ag hy those that 


had handed the traditions’ down to her. 


Time wo:s on unleedéd itr’ its “flight, and still f 
gazed’ on the inanimate canvas, and tle housekeeper’ 
ce with my eyes’and footsteps; but at 
last,’ just as the shadows began to’ steal in throngh ths 
lofty'stained windows, I stopped’ spell-bound before 
tite portrait’ of the fairest woman T” had ever gazed 


upon, 


| Phe picture’ was old, and plainly showed the rayaget 
of'tirie on its surface and framing, but the beauty of 
the face was unitopaired; as if even old Time himself 
\could not have the heart to deface one lineament of 


) 


those matchless features. ’ 
| 


was portrayed ‘liere. 
The lapse of time was unheeded as I gazed upon 


the inanimate’ canyas—that portrait on the wall; and 
I was‘only' recalled to myself by the dusky shadows 
that blotted ont each fair linerment; then, for the 


first time, I found that 1 was _alorie. 


“Tt ‘my ‘abstraction’ the’ butler and the housekedper 
hhad both left thé ‘gallery; leaving me to my musiogs 
I followed them to their apartment, and there I found 
the! tea-table ‘in readiness, and jt.was,in vain for me 


to resist their pressing invitation. 


T accepted on’ condition that the housekeeper shoulf 


The arched neck, the high forehead and the lustrous 
is, were the same as they were long years ago. 
here could not be a more beautifal countenance thas 
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téll‘me the history of the portrait which had attracted 
my attention. . 

This’ she prémised to do; ‘and when the repast was 
over, and we were seated atouud the broad fire-plae 
on which sparkled’ a cheery fire, slie fulfilled her pro- 
ntise by’ telling mie, as nearly as I can recollect, the 
following story : 

'* Dhe pottrait’ of the lady,” began the housekeeper, 
“as fair as it is, I haye heard my grandmother sy, 
many tiimes, was “not a fair resemblance of the Lady 
Anne, tlie fairest maiden, by all odds, that could be 
found in all Scothind! A‘ proud’ race were those of 
thé house of Afr—and, sir, they are that to this day- 
and thé Lady‘Anne liad inferited from her stern olf 
fathdr @ large portion of his pride an: iron will. Yet 
she could 'beas gentle as a dove, and all about her, high 
and low, had ¢aisé'to bless hier, for she was ove wie 
had a kind word for’ all. 

“ Right proud was tlie old Lord of Ayr of his best 
tiful daughter; and if there was anything on earth 
which he bore affection, it was his motherless chil; 
for his fair young wife had given up her life at tle 
birth of' Anne and for twenty years had been sleepiag, 
in the ancestral vault. 

“Phe Lordof Ayr was'ainbitions to wed his daughter 
to some high dignitary, and’ many he would have 
favoured who came with the throng of admirers @ 
thé castle; attracted there by ‘her marvellous ; 
but for some reason, best known to herself, the /s 
turned a deaf ear to all their wooing, and thus tim 
ene on andthe’ old’ lord was without a, soni: 

Ww. ; 
“One day a messenger came fo the castle, and fhe 
message he bore set the old lord in a fever of 
ment, The pu of it was, that that day week 
Loré of Athol, one of the most. powerful and 
of all the Northern noblemen, would pay them 
and if he and the Lady Aone were mutually pas’ 
with each other, he hinted that perhaps a2 alia” 
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might be effected between: the houses of Ayr and 
« The old lord sought his daughter, and told her of 
val 


thee ey —, before Lam won; and, methinks 
the tenor of his message, that I shall not fancy this 
new suitor,’ laughed the maiden, lightly. . 
‘Perhaps he will not be so gallant a cavalier agi a 
ounger map, but then his station is|as high as any 
sin in Scotland. You. must’ think more of position 
than of the man, if you would keep up the dignity of 
Anne.’ 
“i fen io ove if he is over thirty I shall refuse him. 
I want no old man for my liege lord.’ ; 

«*Lord Athol is five and-twventy. years your senior, 

‘Anne; but let that, make no difference in your as- 
towards him, Ifhesuesfor your hand I shall 
expect you to give him a favourable answer.’ 

“Tf he is as old as that he need not come to Ayr 
thinking to win a bride, unless, perchance, he should 
propose to my old nurse, Who perhaps might accept 
him ovt of regard to his feelings should he be refused 
and to the position he might raise her by becoming 
his wife," and with a saucy laugh the maiden ra from 
tho apartment, leaving her sire half in anger at her 
words.” : 

It would make my story too long to tell of the arrival 
of Lord Athol in the words of the old housekeeper; of 
his being charmed by the maiden—bis proposal, and 
her refusal, and of the anger of her father at the re- 
jection of her suitor, and his commands for the wed- 
ding preparations to be immediately commenced, 
despite the tears and entreaties of Lady Anne, who 
yowed, when she found hér prayers were of no avail, 
that she would cast herself from the cliffs into the sea, 
rather than marry the grim old lord, who seemed to 
enjoy the misery of his future bride. ; 

Ail this it took an hour for the garrulous old wo- 
man to tell; how the old lord regarded her threats as 
idle words, and the preparation for the bridal went on, 
unceasingly. ” - 

At last the evening before the appointed day ar- 
rived; and here again I will let the housekeeper tell 
her story in her own way. 

“Jt was the evening before Christmas on which the 
forced nuptials were to take place, and a terrible storm 
was raging along the coast. It came sweeping down 
from the Highlands with a voice like fiends, and the 
wild winds shook the castle from turret to foundation 
stone. The sea lashed the shore in wild fury, and its 
thunder echoed and re-echoed far inland. 

“Tt was a terrible night, sir, of which this is but a 
slight comparison.” 

The old lady paused for a moment in her story, and 
I heard the storm raging without and bellowing down 
the wide chimney, and) instinctively we drew our 
chairs closer to the fire, and the old lady went on with 
her story. 

“That evening Lady Anne songht her stern old 
sire, and on her knees begged she might be spared the 
terrible fate he was determined to force upon. her, but 
the old lord replied quickly to-her passionateentreaty, 
and bade her to be done: with such’ repining, and pre- 
paro to become Lady Athol on the morrow. 

“With a face as white as. marble, Lady Anne arose, 
and pressing a kiss upon the brow-of her sire, turned 
from the room. j 

“*Ah! the child takes it soury, but it will not take 
many days to reconcile her to her position, as proud as 
any in Scotlaud, murmured the old lord, who sought 
his couch that night, 

“The morn came that was to usher in the bridal, 
but the storm had no wise abated. Just as the dusky 
light of early morning. was lighting up the chamber 
of the old lord, a menial, pale as death, burst into the 


Spartment. j 

“‘For the love of heaven come quickly. with me! 
Lady Anne has gone to the high cliffs at the back of 
the castle, and I fear that she means. to throw hersel 
into the sea . 

“Half naked the old man rushed from his apartment, 
and Lord Athol camo from his at the same moment. 
With flying steps they passed from the castle, followed 
by nearly all its inmates. ~ ef - 

In the grey twilight and the storm; they saw the 
Lady Anne high on the cliffs, and the next the Howl- 

blast brought back to them a wild prayer for 
forgiveness, and then the wild waters hid her from 
their sight, 


* They reached the cliff, and"once they caught sight 
a pox hospital face and floating hiair, and Rian i 
ee Sen 
m Was the Iegend connected with the ‘portrait, 
and the housekeeper merely said in ‘ileldgbot that 
Sh tet of Ayr never had his right mind from that 
ew hour; and to his dying day Athol in “his 
Ae &coused himeelf‘of her. murder, and methinks 
; That truthful conclusion. 
‘atin, * housekeeper had finished her story, but. the 
A ot abated one whit; so t the earnest 


& 





‘roughly analyze our nature, so carefully investigate its 
rer sa yent, that we shall Lay knoe cor, 
Ves ; a8, 


where, tradition told the tale,I had listened to. It 
was a long while before I could close my eyes in sleep,’ 
but it came at last, only for me to awake at midnight 
in affright, for, I dreamed that above the roar of the 
sea and the tempest I heard the shrieks of Lady Anne, 
and saw her pale face down in the roaring, merciless 
waters. 6+ j 

But it was oniy the wind howling without the cas- 
tle, and I betook myself ‘to sleep again, not to awake 
until the bright beams of morning were shining full 
in my face through the high arched windows of my 
room. A. L. M. 

—————__——_——_ 


STATISTICS. 


ones 

Murpsrs.—The statistics of murder in England do 
not give signs of the decrease of this crime. ‘I'he num- 
ber of convictions for murder was 153 in the ten years 
1822-31; it advanced to 172inthe ten years 1832-41, 
to 179 in the ten years 1842-51, and to 182 in the ten 
years 1852-61; it rose to 28 in 1862, 29 in 1868, and 
32 in 1864, the last three years averaging 30 each, or 
double the average of forty years ago. Th” execu- 
tions for murder were 152 in the ten years 1822-31, 
103 in the ten years 1832-41, 106 in the ten years 
1842-51, 104 in the ten years 1852-61,15 in 1862 (one 
committed suicide), 22 in 1863, 19 in 1864. The ver- 
dicts of murder found by coroner’s juries averaged 209 
@ year in the six years 1856-61; they were 221 in 
1862, 270 in 1863, 246 in 1864. The great majority 
of these inquests were upon infants, whose first. year 
of life isalso their last. 

AGRICULTURAL Statistics, IRELAND, 1865.—The 
following return shows, in statute ‘acres, the extent 
under flax in each county in 1864 and 1865, compiled 
from returns obtained by the constabulary and metro- 
politan police, who act as enamerators :—Ulster, in 
1864; 278,143 acres; ‘in 1865, 233,289; decrease, 
44.854. Munster, in 1864, 7,580 acres; in 1865, 
4,980; decrease, 2,600. ‘Leinster, in 1864, 7,388 
acres ; in 1865, 5,862; decrease, 1,526, Connaught, 
in 1864, 8,582 acres: in 1865, 7,421; decrease 1,161. 
Total acreage under flax in Ireland in 1864 and 1865: 
in 1864, 801,693 acres; in ‘1865, 251,552; total de- 
crease in 1865, 50,141. Total extent of flax grown in 
Ireland in each of ‘the following years:—in 1851, 
140,536 acres, in 1852, 187,008 in 1853, 174,579; in 
1854; 151,403 ; in 1855, 97,075; in 1856, 106,511; in 
1867, 97,721; in ‘1858, 91,646 ;*in 1859, 136,282 ; in 
1860, 128,595; in 1861, 147,957; in 1862, 150,070; ‘in 
1863, 214,099; in 1864, 301,693; im 1865, 251,552. 
The foregoing return is mae as in previous years, 
in anticipation of the General Abstracts, which will 
show the acreage under the ‘various crops, and the 
number'of live stock, by counties and provinces; they 
will, I trust, be ready for publication in thé course of 
the ensuing month. 


Cost oF CRIME IN THE City.—The expenses of 
the several prisons of the Cjty—viz., Newgate, White- 
cross Street, and Holloway—form no inconsiderable 
item in the accounts, amounting in, the gross to 
18,8867. 5s. 11d, The salaries of the officials are very 
liberal ;, for instance, the governor of Newgate has 
4007 per annum, the ordinary 500/,, and the surgeon 
2201. The wages of the servants for the year are 
stated to be 1,9532. 6s. 6d:; the total expense of the 
gaol of:Newgate for the year was/5,5601.4s. Thatiof 
the Debtor's Prison, Whitecvoss Street, was 4, 5961.0s. 8d. 
The salary of the keeper is.240/ ‘per annum; the 
chaplain (with allowances), 420/.; the surgeon; 2502. ; 
and the servants’ wages, 1,025/. The cost of the City 
Prison ‘at Holloway for the year 1864 amounted to no 
less asum than 83002 14s., including the salary of the 
governor, 500/.; the chaplain, 350/.; the surgeon, 
220/:; and ‘wages to. servants, 2,773.17s.2d. Large 
as these sums may appear, they do not represent the 
cost of the administration of justice in'the City, for we 
find that the expenses’ in res: thereof at the Central 
Criminal Court.and Sessions House, Old Bailey,for the 
same period, amounted to 8,789/.12s. 1ld. ‘That sum 
includes 3,0002:to the Recorder, 1,500/. to‘the Common 
Serjeant, 1,543 expenses in relation to evidence and 
prosecuting felons, and printing and publishing the 
proceedings, 8002. . 

= 


Breruiy.—<According to statistical returns, there are 

in Berlin 12,000 cellars inhabited, in 6,300 of which 

different trades are carried on. The thirteenth. part 

- the population, or 46,000 persons, imhabit those 
ens. n 


Srexinc ANUSEMENT.—AS§ We all require amuse- 
ment of some kind to en the stern realities of 
life, it is well for us'to know what form of amuse- 
ment is the best adapted forour use; and to ensure 
the procuration of this Knowledge, we should so tho- 





Mavest of my friends I slept, that night fn the eastle 






knowing this, we can easily ere 


667 
greatest amount, of recreation to the predominant 
traits of our nature. And; should we find the re- 


quired amusement to be more derogatory in its in- 
fluence than emendatory, we should strive to conform 
our minds to the reception of loftier attachments, such 
as will call for amusements that will exert a morally 
aspiring and mentally instructive influence over the 
mind, instead of simply enchanting the mind from the 
deviating ways of life. And, furthermore, in seeking 
our amusements, we should remember that such 
amusements as are the most instructive are tho least 
demoralizing in their tendencies. We should, there- 
fore, endeavour to combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, so far as making it an amusement to be in- 
structed, but not to making it an instruction to be 
amused. By employing’ amusements which instruct 
we receive our instruction more pleasantly and more 
reaily than could otherwise be obtained, which makes 
it, an important object of amusement and no less of 
instruction, as the more pleasantly we receive our in- 
struction, the more tenaciously .our minds retain it.— 
L. V, H. : 








A STRANGE STORY. 


An incident is just now beitig discussed in military 
circles, so extraordinary that, were not its truth capa- 
ble of being vouched for by official authority, the 
narration would certainly be deemed absolutely in- 
credible. 

Our officers quartered at the Cape, between fifteen 
and twenty years ago, may remember a certain Do¢tor 
Barry attached to the medical'staff there, and enjoy- 
ing a reputation for considerable skill in his profession, 
especially for firmness, decision, and rapidity in 
difficult operations. This gentleman had entered the 
army in 1813, had passed, of course, through the 
grades of assistant-surgeon and surgeon in various 
regiments, and had served as such in various quarters 
of the globe. His professional acquirements had pro- 
cured for him his promotion to the staff at the Cape. 
He was clever and agreeable, save for the drawback of 
a most quarrelsome temper, and an inordinate adilic- 
tion to argument, which perpetually brought the 
former peculiarity into play. He was excessively 
plain,,of feeble proportions, and laboured under the 
imperfection of]a ludicremsly squeaking voice. Any 
natural chafing; with regard to these, however,. es- 
pecially roused his ire, but was at length discoptinned 
op his’ calling out” a persevering offender, and 
shooting him through the lungs, 

About, 1840 he became promoted to be medical in- 
spector, and was transfered to Malta. There he was 
equally distinguished by his skill and by his pugna- 
cious propensities, the latter becoming so inconveniently 
developed upon the slightest difference of opinion 
with him, that at last no notice was allowed to be 
taken of his fits of temper, He proceeded from Malta 
to Corfu, where he was quartered for many years, 
still conspicuous for the same peculiarities. 

hemour Government ceded the Ionian Islands to 
Greece, and our troops, of course, quitted the terri- 
tory, Dr. Barry elected to leave the army, and take up 
his, residence for the rest of, his days at Corfu. .He 
there{died about a month ago, and upon his death was 
discovered to bea woman! 
., Very: probably this discovery was elicited during 
the natural preparations for interment, but there seoms 
to bean idea prevalent that either verbally, during 
the ‘last illness, or by some writing, perused imme- 
diately after his (for I must still.use the “magculine”) 
death, he had begged to be buried, without a posé- 
mortem examination of any sort. This, most likely, 
only aroused the curiosity, of the two nurses who at- 
tended him, for it was to them, it appears, that the 
disclosure of this mystery is owing. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the fact was deemed so important. that 
mefical testimony was called in to report upon and 
record its truth. By this investigation not oniy was 
the assertion placed beyond a doubt, but it was eqaally 
beyond a doubt ‘brought to light that the individual 
in question had, at some time or another, been.a 
mother! . This is all that is as yet known of this\ex- 
traordinary story. , 
The, motives that occasioned, anid the time when 
| commenced this singular deception, are both shrowded 
in mystery. But thus it stands an indubitable fact, 
that.a woman was for forty years an. officer in. the 
| British service, had fought one duel; and, had. sought 
ymany more, had pursued a legitimate medical educa- 
tion, had réceived a regular diploma, and had acquired 
almosta celebrity for skill as a surgical operator ! 





Prcuarvs.—The Cornish fishermen have now got 
fairly to work, and good fortune has attended the 
labours of a large number of the crews. Tle drift 
boats are much ‘moré numerous than last year, and 
there are two or three new seines. At St. Mawes, 
nearly 240 hogsheads of fine pilchards were taken in 
ore day, while two other seines each took about, 200 
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were taken during one week, and the quality was 

rticularly good, The Portloe boats brought astiore 
e one day from 3,000 to 4,000 each, and in another 
from 3,700 to 4,500. The seines belonging to Meva- 
gissey were put in pay ; the drift boatstook from 500 
40 2,000 per Moat in one week, and the catches were 
from 9,000 downwards. The St. Ives boats have 
hitherto been unsuccessful, the largest catch of any 
boat being 3,000, and these were taken about five 
leagues off. Ready sale has been found for the 
pilchards, and it is said there are some unusually 
heavy commissions for the London market. The 
prices averaged from 1s. 6d, to 1s. 8d. per 120. 





SCIENCE. 


New Forms or Anastnetics. — Mr. Nunneley 
showed to the members of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation two substances, the bromide of ethyl and the 
chloride of olefiant gas, which for some time past he 
had used as anwsthetics. He stated that he had not 
lately performed any serious operation, either in 
private practice or at the Leeds General Infirmary, 
without the patient being rendered insensible by one 
or other of these agents; each of which he believed 
to possess important advantages over chloroform, 
They were amongst the many analogous bodies ex- 
perimeuted upon by him, and were favourably men- 
tioned in his essay upon Anesthesia which was 
published in the Transactions of the Association for 
1849. At that time the difficulty and cost of their 
manufacture were too great to allow of their being 
commonly used. This difficulty had, however, been 
overcome; and, should their use become general, they 
can be made ata cost not exceeding that of chloro- 
form, if not at less. They both -act speedily, 
pleasantly, and well. The patient might be kept in- 
sensible for any length of time, while the most painful 
and prolonged opetations were being performed, 

THE AGINCOURT. 

THE passage of the armour-plated frigate Agincourt, 
from Birkenhead to Plymouth, is said to be the first 
in which a ship bas*becn navigated from her place of 
construction to a naval port without the aid of canvas 
or the escort of a steam tender. 

This immense ship, 6.621 tons, the largest in the 
British navy, was in charge of Captain James A. 
Paynter and Staff-Commander Moore, of the Donegal, 
at: Liverpool, who hada crew of about 150 men, in- 

ng seamen aud stokers, fromthe steam reserve in 
Hamoaze, and riggers from Devonport dockyard, under 
the command of Mr. Sleep, master of the steam-tug 
Scotia. Mr. Henry H. Laird, one of her builders, was 
on board. 

The Agincourt left Liverpool on the 12th ult. for 
Holyhead, where, in consequence of the weather, she 
continued until Friday the 18th, at noon, when she 
started, and reached the South Stack Light at 12°56 
p.m.; the Smalls Light was passed at 10-2; Long- 
ships, off tae Land’s End, at 7°28 on Saturday morn- 
ing; the Lizard 9°38, and Rame Ilead, the western 
boundary of Plymouth Sound, at 1°34 p.m. on Satur- 
day. ‘The course, about 280 miles, was thus run in 
24h. 40m., equal to a speed of 114 knots, without 
deductions for hazy weather or when ships were near, 
on which occasions the speed never exceeded 10 
knots. This result was considered satisfactory by the 
Officers in charge. 

When ready for sea it is estimated that tne draught 
of the Agincourt will be—aft, 26ft.; forward, 25ft. 
On leaving Liverpool her draught was 25ft. 6in. and 
23ft. Gin., and on her arrival at Plymouth 25ft. Gin. 
and 22ft. 7in. ‘The fuel, 506 tons of coal, was stowed 
chiefly forward; her five iron masts are on deck, a 

little abaft the midship section. The bulk of the 
weights which will ‘yet have to go in her will be 
placed chiefly forward. 

The Agincourt on the passage answered her helm 
readily, and was very easy under the swell of the sea, 
whether ahead or on her beam. The weather, 
although moderate, was sufficiently heavy to cause 
other ships to roll. Her engines, by Messrs, Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, are of 1,350 horse- power nominal, 
being more powerful by 100 horses than those of the 
Achilles, and were in chaage of Mr. Warrener, of that 
firm, and his engineers. They were fitted in Mr. 
Laird’s yard, but will not be accepted by the Lords'of 
the Admiralty until certified after trial by the official 
inspectors, which cannot take place for some time. 
On her passage all her ten boilers were worked. 

The screw has a~digmeter-of 24ft., and a pitch of 
24ft,; it is of the Admiralty pattern—four bladed ; 
the revolutions averaged fifty per minute; vacuum 
264 and 27; highest temperature in the stoke-hole 
105 deg., and.in the engine-room 82 deg. There 
were no hot bearings, and the machinery was not 
stopped from the time of leaving Holyhead to arrival 
in Plymouth Sound. 

The Agincourt. will be placed in the new. long 
dock in Devonport Yard. In cousequence of her 











reat breadth—59ft. 8in.—it will be necessary to use 

eeper blocks than usual to receive her Keel, by which 
her bilges will bé brought higher’ up, ‘and conse- 
quently, further’ off the receding sides of the 
dock. There will thus be more light below. 


A Potar Exrepririon.—Dr. Petermann, the well- 
known geographer, offers a premium of from £150 to 
£300 to any German mariner who will explore the 
currents of the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla in the course of the year; From these obser- 
vations is to be devised a plan for a Polar expedition, 
which it is hoped will leave some'German port before 
long, and which is destined to attack the great problem 
from anew side. Dr, Petermann asserts that the 
above-mentioned part of the sea being under the 
influence of thé Gulf Stream it will be much easier to 
penetrate in those quarters towards the Pole than by 
auy of the usual routes. 


THE BAINBOW. 

In a recent communication to the Paris Academy of 
Scienoes, M. Raillard, after referring to a theory of 
the rainbow which he stated in 1857, describes a 
simple means of producing an’ artificial bow at plea- 
sure, an experiment which he believes strongly con- 
firms his th . 

M. Raillard’says that by his hypothesis facts are ex- 
plained which ave otherwise inexplicable, and even 
contradictory to the old theory. He considers that 
the absence of the coloured rainbow in mists and 
clouds, when there is no rain, is so incompatible with 
the old hypothesis, that in order to account for it, 
resource was bad to the supposition that clouds and 
mists were invariably. formed of water-bladders, or of 
vesicular vapour. His new theory attributes the phe- 
nomenon of the rainbow, with its variations, to the 
interference of the solar rays which emerge from the 
drops or globules of water, in rain or.mist, after having 
been reflected from the interior of these drops. The 
author adduces the observations of Miller and Galle as 
harmonizing with this theory. : 

An artificial rainbow can, it is said, be easily repro- 
duced by means of an ingenious apparatus devised by 
M. Salles-Girons, by which a stream of water can be 
converted into a little cloud, formed of liquid globules 
of a size that can be varied at pleasure. Placing this 
apparatus before a window, and looking upon a black 
background when the artificial cloud is illuminated by 
the rays.of the sun, a luminous bow will be seen, the 
colours, shades, and breath of, which vary with the 
size of the globules of water, which give rise to the 
rainbow. When the globules are small, the bow 
no louger shows the more refrangible colours of the 
spectrum, but .has an outer reddish border, which 
finally .fills the whole space between the first and 
second bow. 

In this experiment (which with the electric light 
would, we imagine, make a striking lecture illustra- 
tion), the cloud, says M. Raillard, cannot be thought to 
be in a vesicular state, as it is formed directly by cold 
liquid water, and not by the condensation of vapour. 
The cause of the suspension of this water-dust, and of 
the small ice-crystals to which he believes parhelia and 
cirri are due, the author has already given in the 
Comptes Rendus. 


ARSENIC IN Puumonary Distase.—M. Montigny, 
French consul in China, in reference to the use: of 
arsenic by northern Chinese, says they mingle it 
with their smoking ‘tobaceo. According to mission- 
aries who have lived a long time here, tobaceo: {free 
from arsenic is not sold. The same witness assured 
the French consul that the arsenic smokers were 
stout fellows, with lungs like a blacksmith’s bellows, 
and as rosy as cherubs. ‘The publication of M. 
Montigny’s statement has called out a letter from Dr. 
Londe, who announces that some years ago, in the 
course of a discussion at the Academy of Medicine, on 
the agents to be employed to cure tubercular consump- 
tion, he told the assembled doctors that he found but 
one successful means of combating this dreadful 
disease, and that means was the'smoking of arsenic. 
The doctor reaffirms this commendation of. this re- 
medy. 

Leap-Potsontnc.—Since we first ‘drew the public 
attention, many years ago, to poisoning by water in 
which lead was dissolved, as by the action of certain 
qualities of water on ‘lead cisterns and’ pipes, various 
instances of lead-poisoning through the impregnation 
of water with lead. have been discovered and reme- 
died ; and we now observe that a case in which water 
boiled in tinned rovele has non fond e have pro- 
duced symptoms of poisoning by > e tin used 
in lining the domecto paaee is said to have, been dis- 
covered, to be adul with lead, or to have been 
an, alloy of tin with lead. We. sbould rather feel .in- 
clined, however, to the introduction of lead in 
this case as being, accidental rather than intentional. 
Of late years enamelled and. ke! have’ been 
very much used instead of tinned ones. : They appear 





con water or moisture. The following j 
applied test for lead in water:—Take > ae 
fill one with water which is known not to have 

in contact with lead; fill the other with the 
water. Dissolvé in each about as much bichromat, 
of potash as will stand on groat. By daylight the 
water in each tumbler will be of tho colour of 
sherry and water. Cover the tumblers 50 ag to 
out dust, and let them stand in & warm place ip 
room with a fire iu it for twenty-four hours, ]f ‘ 
suspected water be free from lead it will still have thy 
same colour as the other; but if there be lead jy the 
water it will have a more or less opalescent tint, ag it 
a drop or more of milk bad been put into it. If they 
be a great quantity of lead in the water, a very slight 
film of lead willbe deposited on the glass. Bichr. 
mate of — can be got of good druggists, andy 
few drac will be enouglt to test mavy samples of 
water. ' 


PRESERVATION OF TimBER.—An orthopedic surgecy 
at Antwerp, named Hossard, has invented a pew 
method of injecting into timber preservative solutions 
or dyes. Itis based on the well-known principle the: 
all porous bodies dilated by heat, have the property of 
absorbing—as plants do during the night—tiquids, 
according as they are contracted by cold. The timber 
is heated to a high degree by means of steam or boiling 
water, which deprives it of its vegetable juices and 
resins, and is then immediately plunged intoa cold 
solution, or dye, which it absorbs so completely as 
very soon to sink to the bottom of the vessel, Tip 
process is very, rapid, two hours suflicing for the 
largest railway-sleepers, and from five to -fiftees 
minutes for palisades, planks, &. When itis con 
sidered. that the present methods of timber-injecting 
imperfect as they are, require a great amount of 
patience and loss of time, besides the expensive appa- 
ratus for exhausting aud condensing, M. Hossari’s 
method, indicated by a simple process in nature, seem 
worthy of being put in practice on a large scale, 


AnotueR AtLantic Gastr.— The failure of the 
Great Eastern,” says the Nord, “has not disconraged 
either the shareholders of the Transatlantic Cable 
Company, or the new French company which has ob- 
tained permission to lay down a cablo between Frane 
and the United States. M. Alberto Bilestrini has m- 
dertaken this enterprise at hisown risk. But this 
time the company does not intend to submerge a cable 
for any enormous distance, as there will bo interme 
diate stations. ‘The following is the track at presen 
contemplated:—From Paris to Lisbon, and thence to 
Cape St. Vincent, by land; from this last place to the 
Canary Islands, along the coast of Morocco ; from the 
Canary Islands to Cape Verd, along the African coast 
with stations at St. Louis (Senegal), and at Gores; 
from Cape Verd to Cape St. Roque, on the coast of 
Brazil, a distance of less than one half that of the 
cable intended to be laid by the Great Eastern, from 
Cape St. Roque to Cayenne, along the Americas 
coast, and from Cayenne to New Orleans by the coast, 
or probably by cables connecting tho principal West 
India Islands. The enterprise is more easily prio 
ticable than’ that: conceived ‘in England. The oly 
difficulty ‘will be to secure the ‘preservation of the 
lino on the ‘African coast,’ and that. security may » 
obtained by means of guard-statious. The company 

will have a concession for a hundred years, and the 

French Government will abandon the right of making 

any other concession during that time. A subventio 

of four millions of francs, payable by instalments 

will be granted when’ the ‘company shall have ob- 

tained the authorizations from all the governma’s 

over whose territory the electric cable is to pass. The 

electric communication between Paris and the Canwy 

Islands is to be completed within three years, and 

the whole line within five.” 


ProspHate or Lime.—The Abeille Médicale pb 
lishes a paper by M. Co'lds, a chemist, of Paris,it 
which he shows that, while the attention of scientift 
men has been chiefly turned to the subject.of finding 
agents capable of preventing or suspending the pul 
faction of animal substances, it may not be unio 
ing to take up the contrary question, and endesvot 
to find out those agents that favour putr 
Gelatinous phosphate of lime, he informs us, 8 of this 
class, as the following experiments show:—Hs 
made a solution of isinglass in distilled water, 
strained it through a cloth, he poured it pl 
porcelain basins, one of which contained 6 ne 
quantity of the gelatinous phosphate, while yee 
wasempty. Both. vessels, on cooling, were otbet 
contain @ jelly, the former an opaque and the fi 
quite a transparent one. hry Bipods both pat 1 
room, the temperature of which ranged belyat 
‘and 15° centigrade. At the end of thirty-st ri 
the isinglass containing ‘ of eo 
state of putrefaction, emitting an intolerable a 
while the other continued for six whole dys 
sound state. M. Collas has made similar 





"to be quite capable of resisting heat so long as they 


‘with beef and other kinds of butcher's sient, 
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milar results. Examining the question 
sn our author is of opinion that phosphate 
of lime, 80 extensively used for manurein agriculture, 
acts a9 a powerful stimulant of vegetation; that if the 
flesh of fish is much more corruptible than that of 
mammalia, it is because tlie former contains much 
osphate of lime; but that, on the other hand, if a 
fish diet is recommended to patients on account of its 
being easy of digestion, it is on the account of the same 
ingredient, and that, therefore, s small quantity of 
te of lime added to butcher's meat would 
render it much more tender and easy of digestion. 
CORAL HOCES. ei 
rocks, which grow from the bed of the 
fag conaie thought to be of a vegetable na- 
tare; but subsequent investigation has demonstrated 
that the foundation of rr immense masses is effected 
in species 0 S. 
ht oy ms of Bnpland i is based on a foundation 
of coral, many of our transition rocks containing an 
immense number of fossil corals ; and many islands 
between the tropics appear to rest entirely on masses 
of coral rocks. ‘The order and regularity with which 
thege vast accumulations of solid matter are con- 
stracted, by means apparently so inadequate to the 
end, are no less astonishing than the amazing number 
of such masses which are known to exist. 

Thousands of islands in the Eastern Ocean owe 
their origin entirely to this source; and particularly 
those in the Indian Archipelago, and round Now 
Holland, are produced by various tribes of these ani- 
mals; especially a the cellepora, isis, madrepora, 
mille and tubi 

‘The animals webich for these corals work with 
such rapidity, that enormous masses of them very 
soon appear Where there were scarcely any marks of 
such reefs before: and the navigation of the seas in 
which they abound is rendered every day more 
difficult by the continually increasing number of coral 
reefs, which will become the besis of future islands. 

These reefs have flat tops, and rise so perpendicu- 


larly from the bed of the sea, that the officers of 
vessels within only two ship’s length of them, have 
found no bottom at the depth of 150 fathoms, or nine |’ 
hundred feet! It isan interesting object of geological 
research to trace the progress of these foundations, 
by the minute but combined labours of millions of 
these marine zoophites, which occupy the lowest 


rank in the animal kingdom; but which have been 
instrumental in giving to the earth its present form. 

The following interesting extract. from Zotzebue’s 
Voyages gives the best description of the mode in 
which the islands, consisting of coral reefs, may have 
been progressively formed : 

“As soon as the ridge or reef has reached such 4 
height that it remains almost dry at low water, at the 
time of ebb, the polypes cease from building higher. 
Sea-shells, fragments of corals, sea hedge-hog shells, 
and their broken-off prickles, are united by the burn- 
ing sun, through the medium of the cementing cal-+ 
careous sand, which has arisen fromthe pulverization 
of the above-mentioned shells, into one whole or solid 
stone; which strengthened by the continual throwing 
up of new materials gradually increases: in thickness, 
till it becomes at last so high, that it is covered only 
during some seasons of the year by high tides. 

“The heat of the sun so penetrates the mass of 
stone, when it is dry, that it splits in many places, and 
breaks off in flakes. ‘These flakes, s0 separated, are 
raised one upon another by the waves, at the time of 
high water. The always active surf throws blocks of 
coral (frequently of a fathom in length, and three or 
four feet thick), and shells of marine animals, between 
and upon tho: foundation stones; after this, the 
calcareous sand lies undisturbed, and offers to the 
seeds and trees of plants, cast upon it by the waves, 
4 soil, upon which they rapidly grow, to overshadow 
its dazzling white surface. 

. “Entire trunks of trees, which ‘are carried by the 
Tivers from other countries and islands, find here at 
length a resting-place after their long wanderings. 
With these come some small animals, euch as lizards 
and insects, as the first inhabitants. Even before the 
trees form a wood, the real sea-birds: nestle here, 
strayed land-birds take refuge in the bushes, and at a 
much later period, when the work has been long since 
simpleted, maa also appears, builds his hut on the 
en hye = corruption of the leaves of 

) and ¢ imsel proprieto: 
this new creation.” Soaureiae i <a} 

Ouicaco Tuxxet.—The great enterprise ‘wndér- 

i by the people of Chicago to supply themselves 

a Do water, by constructing a tunnel two miles 
den we 18 progressing satisfactorily. From the 
= “y he tunnel now extends some 3,000ft., and the 
When open eressing at the rate of 17ft»per day. 
tag Operations are commenced atthe other end this 
rv Will be doubled. In order to co work on 
eee of the tunnel, a monster crib has been 





ted, and successfully launched’ and towed to- 


@ point where it is to be sunk, and safely moored. 
This: crib has over 750,000ft. of lumber in it, and is 
40ft. high, pentagonal in shape, and 90ft. in diameter. 
Immense beams. of hard wood are laid up; tier upon 
tier, supported and braced by thwarts and huge iron 
bolts, eased. with heavy 3 in. oak plank. It is divided 
into five watertight compartments. Each is provided 
with valves for letting in water and sinking it. T hese 
compartments will be filled with stone, and when 
filled and anchored, the crib will extend but 5ft. above 
water. It will require but 650 tons of stone to sink 
it to the bottom, and 4,000 tons of stone will be placed 
in it to keep it in position, giving 3,900 tons resist- 
ance. In the centre of the crib is a large hollow 
space, into which huge cast-iron cylinders will be 
lowered and forced down into the bed of the lake. 
The water will be pumped out of these cylinders, 
and workmen will then commence excavating the 
lake, striking out to meet those engaged at the other 
end of the tunnel. 
THE MONT CENIS RAILWAY. 

A REPoRT on the Mont Cenis Railway, by Mr. 
Brunlees, C.E., just issued, gives a detail of the suc- 
cessful locomotive experiments already made, and & 
general review of the prospects of the undertaking. 

The estimate of £320,000 is still considered suffi- 
cient for the railway and rolling stock, including nine 
and a half miles of covered way to protect the line 
from snow and avalanche runs, the total length being 
forty-eight miles; and it is calculated that after the 
concessions shall have been obtained, the whole work 
may be completed in little more than a year. 

Estimating the traffic according to that upon the 
existing road, it: would be £101,811; and assuming 
no increase except such as has anaually occurred for 
several years past—namely, ten per cent.—the total 
receipts during the seven years for which the con- 
cessions are asked would amount to £965,895, while 
the working ex for the same period would be 
£277,551, leaving £688,344 of net earnings, exclusive 
of about £50,000 worth of rails‘and plant. After the 
repayment of capital and interest a large surplus profit 
would thus remain. 

But instead of the traffic being limited to its present 
rate, it is assumed that as the railway will be the short- 
est and best route between France and Italy, as well 
as between England and thé East, a large proportion 
of the goods and minerals at present carried round by 
sea between Marseilles and Genoa would find its way 
upon it, together with the consignments of rice, hemp, 
and other produce between Lombardy and Piedmont 
on one side of the mountain and Lyons on the other, 
the saving of transport between these latter places by 
the railway as compared with the sea route being 403 
miles out of 629. 

Other sources of probable revenue are also described, 
and there is likewise the prospect of obtaining the 
Indian mail, as a saving of thirty-eight hours will be 
effected, and passengers will escape 600 miles of the 
worst portion of the sea voyage, including the Gulf of 
Lyons. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that, although the 
positive time for the duration of the concession will be 
only seven years, it will really operate until the com- 
pletion of the great tunnel, which it is believed cannot 
even under the most favourable circumstances, be 
effected in less than ten or, twelve years. 

In conclusion, it is mentioned that the decision of 
the French and Italian Governments on the concession 
may be expected to be given next month. The French 
Council of State is about to disperse for the season, 
but that government has been asked to treat the Mont 
Cenis concession as a matter of urgency, and to ap- 
point a special commission for the business. so as to 
avoid the inconvenience of further delay. 

EROSION OF LEAD. 

Tue erosion of lead, and even of type metal, by 
certain species of insects, is not generally known, and 
may be extremely mischievous. Not long ago it 
attracted the attention of the French Academy of 
Sciences, and several communications respecting it 
have been published with their proceedings in the 
Comtes Rendus. Of these the following is a resumé :— 

In 1858 Marshal Vaillant exhibited te the Academy 
leader bullets brought back from the Crimea, in some 
of which the larve of insects had excavated cireular 

s three or four millimetres in diameter, and in 
others superficial grooves. Inquiry was made through 
the Russian Ambassador, .M. de Kisselef, whether 
similar erosion had been, observed in Russia. M. V. 
de Motschulsky replied that nothing of the kind had 
been detected in the cartridges of the Russian army 
in the Crimea, and that the insect which had caused 
the injury appeaged to be very rare in Russia, not 
having been discovered by Russian entomologists in 
the Crimea. It is Stated to bé very common in Eng- 


‘land, Sweden, and Germany, and to occur in the 


Jura,in France. It attacks silver firs and pines. 
The insect which damaged the French cartridges 
was imported from France in the wood, of the cases 





in which they, were packed. All the excavated 
sages were originally circular in section, and those that 
were semi-cirgular in section, that is,. superficially 
grooved, were. only segments, of which the other half 
was in the contiguous surface of. other bullets or #f 
the wood forming the sides of the cases. The 

were always open at both ends. Excavation was ef- 
fected by the mandibles of the insect, the apparatus 
consisting of a saw toothed, and cut like a file. 

The insects do not eat the lead, but simply bore it 
out; and it was observed that their remains, after 
metamorphosis, had been carried. downwards by the 
particles of the metal, reduced to powder, and dis- 
persed on the outside through the cracks in the bot- 
tom of the packing-case. ‘I'he perfect insects did not 
attack the lead, but died in the passages, even imme- 
diately after their complete metamorphosis, as very 
often occurs with insects in general. 

In 1833 Audouin exhibited to the Entomological 
Society of Paris, sheet lead from the roof of a build- 
ing deeply grooved by insects. In 1844 Desmarist 
mentioned erosions and perforations of sheet lead by 
a species of Bostriche, and illustrated the fact by 
cartridges from the arsenal at Turin. Mr. Westwood, 
the well-known British entomologist, has recorded 
observations by himself on the perforation of lead by 
insects. M. Bouteille, curator of the Museum of Na- 
tural History at Grenoble, sent to the French Academy. 
of Sciences, from the collection under his charge,. 
specimens of cartridges gnawed by insects, which 
were found in situ, and the following report upon tho 
subject was made by Marshall Vaillant, de Quatre- 
fages, and Milne Edwards :—The insect Sirex gigas, a 
large, hymenopterous species, which, in the larva 
state, lives in the interior of old trees or pieces of 
wood, and which, after the completion of its meta- 
morphosis, quits its retreat for the purpose of repro- 
duction. As previously stated, it cuts its way by its 
mandibles, gnawing the woody substance or other 
hard bodies which it meets with in its course. Ana- 
logous perforations are made by the mandibles of the 
Callidium saguineum. 

The reportérs add:—“If it is probable that it. is 
always with their mandibles that coleoptorous as well 
as hymenopterous insects thus attack lead or other 
hard bodies, it is not well established that it is always 
the desire of liberty which prompts them so to act. 
Indeed, in some cases, coleopterous insects have been 
seen to gnaw the exterior of similar bodies.” Refe- 
rence was made to a paper by Antonio Berti on the 
perforation of leaden pipes by an insect named Apate 
humeralis. 

Schenrer-Kestner, in 1861, communicated to the 
French Academy a notice of the érosion by an insect 
of the sheet lead of a new sulphuric acid chamber. 
The creature was caught in the act of escaping through 
the lead, having been imprisoned between it and a 
wooden support. Perhaps the most interesting and 
important case of insect erosion is that of stereotype 
metal, which was communicated in 1843, by M. dn 
Boys, to the Agricultural Society of Limoges. ‘ Speci- 
mens riddled were also exbibited. 


» Hear as A Means oF Rirexinc Wiye.—The 
effect of heat in ripening wine is so well known that 
it is astonishing so little has hitherto been done ar- 
tificially beyond the somewhat roundabout process of 
taking it to India and back. M. L. Pasteur has 
made a number of experiments, the result of which he 
communicates to. the Paris Academy of Sciences, All 
of them show that wine may be easily ripened arti- 
ficially—after fermentation being prevented by the 
careful exclusion of the air. A similar process to that 
recommended by M.. Pasteur is employed in the 
Cote-d’Or, where it is looked on as a trade secret ; but 
it is so unscientifically managed, that not unfrequently 
all the bottles so treated are broken. In Provence 
the vin-ordinaire is constantly placed on the flat roofs 
of houses, and left for the sun to ripen it. Of course; 
in all these cases, the corks must not be sealed over, 
or else the bottles must not be quite full. M. Pasteur 
leaves his corks free, for he thinks the oxygen im- 
bibed has more to du with the ripening than the heat 
to which the wine is’ subjected. Anybody can try 
this process for himself. ‘Tie your cork in with string ; 
the cork will be pushed a little up, and a few drops 
of wine will escape between cork and glass, but the 
string will not be broken, nor the bottle. ‘Take the 
wine out of the stove, cool it, and drive the cork 
home, carefully sealing it aver. 


Numper or Userun Puants.—Some interesting 
statistics have lately appeared upon this subject. The 
number of useful plants’ has been computed:to be 
12,000; but it must be remembered that the re- 
searches which led to this conclusion have only ex- 
tended over certain parts/of the world. There are 
po. less than 2,560 known economic plants, among 
which: are reckoned 1,100 edible fruits, berries, and 
seeds; 50 cereals; 400 uncultivated edible grami- 
naceous seeds; 23 of other families; 260 comestible 
rhizomes, roots, and tubers; 37 onions; 420 vege- 
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salads; 40 palms; 82 varicties of arrow- 
magars, and 40 saleps. Vinous drinks’ are 
obtained from 200 plants, and aromatics from 266. 
There are 50 substitutes for coffee, and 129 for tea. 
Tannin is present in 14 plants; caoutchouc in 96 ; 
gutta-percha in 7; resin and’ balsamic in 389 ; 
wax in 10; grease and essential oils in 530 ; 88 plants 

potash, soda, and iodine; 650 contain dyes; 
47 soap; 250 fibres ‘which serve for weaving, and 
44 for paper — 48 give materials for roofing ; 
100 are employed for hurdles and copses; 740 are 
used in 
According to Endlichéer, out of 278 known natural 
families, there appear to be only 18 absolutely use- 
leas. 
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FACETIZ: 





Pus young lady who lost her little pink bow from 
her jockey-hat, has found a big brown one under a 

aver. 

Wanted by a bachelor joweller—a wife with a 
neck of pearl, ruby lips, brilliant eyes, golden hair, 
a silvery tongue, and'a perfect jewel of a temper. 

Tne editor of a paper in Indiana wants to know 
if Western whiskey was ever seen “ coming through 
the rye.” 

“TI segs you have your crook, shepherd,” said a 
gushing young lady, on Brighton Downs; “ but why 
have you not your pipe?”—“ Because I’ve got no 
baccy, marm,” was the less poetic reply. 

Funny.—A nice old lady declares that she thinks 
it vory strange that a little quicksilver in a glass tube 
can make such awful hot weather by just rising it an 
inch or so. 

Never look at the girls. They can't bear it; they 
regard it as an insult. They wear their feathers, 
furbelows, and frills, merely to gratify their mammas 
—that's all. 

“Can you read smoke, ma?” “ What do you mean, 
child?” ‘“* Why, I’ve heard people talk abont a volume 
of smoke, and I thought you could read almost any 
volume !” 

Aw Irish dragoon, on hearing that his widowed 
mother had married since he quitted Ireland, exclaimed, 
“‘Murther! I hope she wont have a son oulder than 
me: if she does I shall lose the estates.” 


A CLERGYMAN once posted the following notice on 
the gate of his church: “Found, two hats in my 
strawberry bed. The owners can have them by 
proving property.” We-don’t believe the owners will 
«all for them. 

“A Drop or tHe Crater."—An Irishman who 
had returned from Italy, where he had been with his 
master, was asked in the kitchen, “ Yes, then, what 
is the lava I hear the master talking about?”—" Only 
a drop of the crater,” was the reply. 

“ Sweer.”—“ Ma,” said a little boy, ‘has aunty 
got bees in her mouth?”—‘ No, my dear, why do 
you ask ?”—“’Cause Captain Jones caught hold of 
her and said, ‘He was: going to take honey from her 
lips!’” 

A Lawyer having found a purse, and returned it to 
the owner, one of the papers says it may be honest 
and honourable, but it is exceedingly unprofessional, 
The delinquent defends himself on the ground: that 
there was nothing in it. 

“ GoIne, going, just a-going!” cried out an auc- 
tioneer. 5“ Where are going?” asked a er-by, 
“ Well,” replied the knight of the hammer, “ I’m going 
up to the Zoological Gardens, to tell the managers one 
of their baboons is loose.” ‘ 

An Economica Ripgsr.—An innkeeper observed 
#* postilion with only ne spur, and inquired the 
season. “ Why, what would be the use of another?” 
said the postilion ; “if one side of the horse goes, the 
other can't stand still!” 

A CERTAIN minister, going to visit one of his sick 
parishioners, asked him how he had rested during the 
night. “Oh, wondrous ill, sir,” replied he, “for my 
eyes have not come together these three nights.” 
“What is the reason of that?” said the other. “Alas! 
sir,” gaid he, ‘* because my nose was betwixt them.” 

A SHOEMAKER was the other “ay fitting a customer 
with a pair of boots, when the buyer observed that’ he 
had jbut one objection to them, which was that the 
soles were a little too thick. “If that is all,” replied 
Crispin, “put on the boots, and the objection will 
gradually wear away.” 

A Goop Excuse.—In a certain parish on the bor- 
ders, not long since, an old clergyman, who had got'a 
strong-lunged helper, observed that one of bis hearers 
was becoming rather irregular in his attendanee at 
chureh. Of course the divire felt it his duty to visit 
the backslider, and he accordingly went to the honse, 
bat the gudeivan was udtin. Tle inquired of the wife 





‘peaceabl y.” 


g, and 615 are known to be poisonous. } 


‘without the least hesitation, “that young man 
ye’ve got roars sae loud that John canna sleep sae 
comfortable as he did when preaching’ yersel’ sae: 


replied withow the lat etation "a “Oh,” she 


Lrrerat Construcrron.—A chaplain was once 
peveceing & a class of collegians about the formation 
of bad habits. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ close your ears 
against bad discoursés.” ‘he schclars imniediately 
clapped their‘hands to their ears. 

A GENTLEMAN recently called at one of the tele- 
graph offices, and wrote out alengthy message on one 
of the Se forms. He =~ sited for ener 
ing it to Liverpool, and upon a reply, sa 
it was too ni a aking an envelope from his 
pocket he put the m e in, sealed it up, directed it, 
and walked out to pop it into the post-office. The 
gentleman was short of note-paper and rather cool. 

WorkKING THE TELEGRAPH BY THE AURORA 
BorEAis.—The telegraph wires between Springfield 
aud Boston were seriously affected by the aurora bo- 
realis on Thursday, and messages were transmitted 
during the afternoon ¥ natural electricity wholly, no 
batteries being used. This is quite an unusual occur- 
rence, although there are similar instances on record. 
At Hartford, on Wednesday night, the aurora was so 
vivid as to enable persons to see the time of night on 
the church clocks after the moon had gone down. 

SLICKIN’ ’EM DOWN. 

Davw P. was a bright, intelligent lad, of perhaps 
eight summers, who attended the same school! with 
me in a small town. 

David was evideutly cut out fora wag, and at the 
time I speak of, he was the juvenile wag of the town. 

One day, during the recitation of his class in 
spelling, David, who stood at the head of the class, 
and leaned against the blackboard, took a piece of 
chalk, and, during the inattention of the “ school- 
marm,” chalked out a “ moustache ” on his upper lip, 
to the evident merriment of the whole class. 

“Schoolmarm” soon discovered the source of the 
class’s hilarity, and summoned our little wag to her 
side, and slightly reprimanded him, after which she 
forbade his removing the chalk, and placed him on 
the restram, fronting the whole school. 

Giggling continued; and David. seemed to enjoy it 
as much as any one; but after a while he attempted 
to rub off the moustache, in which act he was de- 
tected by the schoolmistress, and again called up, 
when the following dialogue took place : 

“ David, were yow rubbing that off!” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“What were you doing, then ?” 

“ Nothin’.” ( 

“Yes, you were. Now, if you don’t tell me, I shall 
punish you.” 

“TI wasn’t doing anything.” 

“Yes, you were. Now, what were you doing to’ 
that moustache ?” 

“ Well,” said David, with a decidedly witty twinkle 
of his eye, “if D must tell youI must. I was only 
slickin’ 'em down /” 

This, of course, brought down the school. 

An Irish lawyer in a neighbouring county recently 
addressed the court as “ geritlemen ” instead of “ your 
honours.” After he had concluded,’a brother of the 
bar reminded him of his error. _He immediately rose 
to apologise, thus: “May it please the court—in 
the heat of debate, I callel your honours gentlemen. 
I made a mistake, your honours.” The gentleman 
sat down, and we hope the court was satisfied with 
the explanation, 

“Sweer Ausury, Loveuiest, &c.”—A rude cor- 
respondent, speaking of the prevalence of chignons 
of the fashionable golden colour, says the greater part 
of them are purchased, being sold at a pound for so 
many carats. — Fun. 

COCKNEY Cons. 

In what district ought the Princess Alice to reside 
when she visits London ?— Hesse (S.) of course! 

To what quarter of. the metropclis do we owe our 
eggs ?—Hen (N.), to be sure! Fun. . 

Tue Love or A Wesp.— Ladies, when. being 
courted, ought not to object to the moderate, use of 
tobacco. ‘They should recollect, that. where there is a 
flame, there must be smoke.— Punch. 

ACCOMMODATING. 

Lodger: “ And then, there’s. that cold pheasant 
Mrs. Bilkes——” 

Landlady : “ Yes'm, and if you should have enough 
without it, Lor’, Mr. Bilkes wouldn’t mind’ a eatin’ of 
it for his supper, if that’s all.”— Punch. 





Tue Brre or a Fiy—A melaneholy pees 
been-created at Stamford, in consequence of dhe i» 
under © distressing. citcumstances, ‘of Mr.” Samuel 





sigthianete, 
pears thet a short time Mr. Fisher went to, 
mine a horse which had just died, belonging io yr 
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on ed Drayton, Ni 

© time CATCAS® Was cone 
with myriads of flies, which were feeding on fe 
mains. Mr. Fisher, in the course of his exani 
arms. He took very little:notice of the eirr 
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but in a few days two minute lumps presen 

selves. He felt no until vee 4 hare a. 4 
he found it ad to call in « medical gontleman, 
The arm continued ~- ee and notwiti i 1 
greatest attention 0: @.medical ical man, death f 
It is said the horse had suffered from a danneocigihe l 
to that now raging among cattle t 
A Return of the condition of the Russian peasants tl 
has just been published at St. Petersburg, from whic & 
it appears that as many as 5,112,432 peasants hays d 
been already freed, or are just about to bo set in 4 

from their condition of dom. Of these 2.849.307 
are now freeholders, and the remainder—2,402,94_ fo 
Jand under contract. through the intervention is 
of tne Government, and 447,283 without such inter. a 
vention. It should, however, be added that 4,663.58; 24 
peasants are still to all intents and purposes the slaves ar 
of the. great territorial seigneurs. }- 

—_—_—_ 

> at 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES oe 
an 
TEN. RULES FOR MAKING Goop BUTTER. = 

1. On milking cloan, fast; yet gently, regularly 

twic3 a day, depends the success of tho dairyman, 
Bad milkers should not be folerated in a herd; better ] 
pay double the price for good ones. saff 
2. Straining is-quite simple, but it should be bors and 
in mind that two pans, about half full each, will pro- pla 
duce a greater amount’ of cream than the same milk sen! 
in one pan; the reason of this'is the greater surface, e 
8. Scalding is quite an! importiit feature in ths " 
way of making buiter in cool weather; the crea is p 
rises much quicker, the milk keeps much longer, the insi 
butter is of better colour, and churns in one-half ths arra 
time. gro 
4. Skimming should always be done before themik a 
‘becomes loppered ; otherwise, much of the cream tums you 
into whey and is lost. cloth 
5. Churning, whether by hand or otherwise, should expr 
occupy forty or fifty minutes. A 
6. Washing in ‘cold, soft water is one of the pr- way 
serving. qualities, and should be continued until it 100 
shows no colour of mili by the use of tle ladle. Very the ( 
hard water is highly charged with lime, and must,ir com! 
@ measure, impart to it alkaline properties. unde 
7. Salting is necessarily done with the best kind secon 
of ground salt; the quantities vary according to the bodie 
state it is taken from the churn—ii soft, more; ii In 
hard, less—always taking the taste for the sur Voge 
guide. cryst 
8. First working, after. about! twenty-four hout, by st 
is for the purpose of giving it greater compactness. the ¢ 
9. Second working takes place at the time of puk- As y 
ing, when the: butter has dissolved the salt, that tle tind f 
| brine may be worked out. on pl 
10. Packing is done with the hands or butter mil or cy! 
and when butter is put into wooden vessels ty 18 det 
should bé soaked. two or three days in strong brit Up.on 
before using. After each packing, cover the buter forme 
with a wet cloth-and put a layer of salt upon it. bh curve 
this way salt can easily be removed at any time) tooth 
simply taking hold of the edges of the cloth. Mag 
f 
Mate | 















A BusHEt of honour was distributed in Paris on 
15th in the shape ot crosses. There was 1 
cross, 15 grand officers’ crosses, 38 commanders’ cross cease, 
176 officers’ crosses, and 1,096 chevaliers’ crosses of th 

Mr. Gaz, the inventor of the method of renderitg brane! 
gunpowder non-explosive, conducted some very si form 4 
cessful experiments at Manchester a few weeks a, that o 
which were repeated at.Liverpool. It is said that th the tr 
Queen has signified her wish to witness similre scale ¢ 
periments when she returns from the Continent. «= its 

{HE newly-clected Parliament, which hss n0t 7* fot 
met, was formally prorogtied by the Lord C 
a few days ago. On ordinary occasions a Royal uate 
mnission isappeinted for the purpose, and the Vom er 
summoned ; but, as there is now» no Speaker aud» 
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members sworn, the eeremony was enirusted — ote 
Lord Chancellor and the officers df the Upper ing in 
Lalone. : Bye 





Eorprian Fasaions.—The Liar 
shaved their heads and chins, and looked Hn 
horrence on the rough-haired and long-bearded 
nations.. They only allowed their hair snd 
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Fisher, a veterinary surgeon in that town. It ap- 


grow when in mourning, and looked upon it ine! Tow of 
Vcker cneomatineh-a-o: sign: of: low-end pis ral, 
{babits. Mostcof them wore over their shaven Fi Toing 
wigs made of curled hair, with a sors oe bat, 
the'back. Poor people, who coukd uot 
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one ingular ietion, the great people 
WO0 a detal beards; which they likewiee affixed to 
ho ineaes of theirs’ gods,’ Pie beard of an indi- 
cqidual of ‘tank was shout end equare; that of a ene 
equally square, but. mach, Jonggt and that, of a, 
“was and tarned-up at theend. «Ladies wore 
tueir bair long, nd worked in a multitude of small 
jaits, partiof which hung do théir back, ‘and the 
: ar descended on each sidd‘of the’ face, cover- 
ing the ears completely. . ‘They, enetally had an, or- 
namental fillet roun the “With :a lotus-b in 
front by way of a ferroniére. Some of ‘the créme de 
Ia créme indulged in a headdress’ representing a ye 
cock, whose “gotgeons, plumage set off, thelr 
tresses; and princesses were usually distinguished by 
acoiffure of extracrdinary dimensions, combining all 
the riches of the anfmal, vegtable, and mineral king- 
doms, : wee 
Tue Enfield Small Arms Factory balance sheet, 
for the year ending March $1,’ 1864, has just been 
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ssued, aid shows & prodtiction account to the 
= perso of £120,548. The .prinoipal .. items are 
3.55 24,074 rifles, pattern: 1868; at 878. 94d. ench.; 14,700 


artillery carbines, at 51s. 4d. each; and 3,180 Whit- 
woith fifles, with steel” barrels, at 88s. 84d. each. 
There were also produced 1,504. short Enfield rifles, 
at 59s. each, and 2,280 naval rifles at 52s. 10}d. each. 
caps 























































































| besides nipple wrenches, muzzle stoppers, sna 
8, and del bend jags for eavalry caphtnne, and other 
minor articles. : 
‘ —_—, 
gulatly THE POETRY OF TREES. 
— Brrore my window stands: a great: linden. -The 
saffron-coloured flowers are five-petalled. The stameng, 
ofets and pistils aro multiples of five, and the flower is} 
ill pro- planned to express five and fives. The linden repre- 
ne milk sents a class—that clase of trees and slirubs which 
ow in annual rings laid’ on under the bark. ‘The 
fa the Siets ot this class aro arranged in fives,, The lily. 
ociitten is planned in threes; it represents, another class, tho |’ 
ager, the inside growers, The fern and) moss have the ‘spores: |: 
half the arranged: in twos, and. represent the class'of top- |' 
growers. 
themilk “The idea of number is 9. mere abstraction; but when’ 
am tums you express your thought in rhythm: or -musicy you] | 
clothe it in certain numbers. The Divine thonght is" 
e, should expressed in those oft-recurring numbers. ae 
{ Are flowers, then, the rhythmic thoughts of Deity, 
tthe pe waves of heavenly song.or verselingering ‘here for a 
1 until i ronent, and floating on to purer ‘realms? -Perhaps 
dle. Very the Creator has-uttered thoughts in’ these ‘rhythmic 
+ must i oambers, too deep for science to explore, We do not 
upderstand fally the, arithmetic of, Heaven, nor the 
est Kini geometry ; but the idea of number and form is*em- 
ing to the bodied in every created thing. “God geometrizes.”* 
more; In'the minera] kingdom; forms ‘ate simple; in the 
he sutts vegetable or animal kingdom, they are complex, I'he, 
crystal, which is the inorganic, individual; is bounded 
‘ur houts, by straight lines: The bud or the animal, which is 
oun the organio individual, is bounded by cutved lines, 
0 of pack As you descend in the scale. of organic life, you, will 
it, tot te find the simpler forms prevailing. . The lowest animal 
or plantis.a.aphere, ‘ihe tootlrof' the fish is conical 
sttor mill; or cylindrical. The vital force is feeble, andthe form 
ssaeis et is determined in part by the polarizing forces. Higher 
rong bi Up.on the scale, the vital force. predominates, and the 
the buter former is no longer bounded by simple geometrical 
on it. b curves. You will find the geometry of the human 
by time by tooth exceedingly complicate. ~! , ; 
. Now the bud is a cone, and this is the . fundamental 
form ofthe tree. All'trees in their infancy approxi- 
; tate more or less closely to the cone. The pine and 
aris on the members of its family retain the conical form through 
az 1 grat life; and when the trunk ceases to grow, the branches 
lors’ croste Cease, and the.{ree remains aicone. After. the. trank 
 erosies of the horse-chesnut or linden ‘is: developed, the 
of rendesitg branches continue to grow and spread ‘ont, till they 
no very si form adome. ‘The flower of thé pine is, simpler than 
weoks 90 that of the linden, and. emphasizes the testimony of 
said that the trunk and boughs, that the tree is lower on the 
similar — of development. After the trunk of the elm 
tinent a: oy the branches grow and spread out still 
hss not J ae ti they form a.crown, ,The.maximum.of trunk, 
4 Chanoalt rm pment is reached in the willow; the. branches. 
‘Royal ar vm in graceful curves, and the form \is’ that of @ 
he rey Ina forest you: will find- the: trees often 
valor aud my. cd out of their, natural form. In the. struggle 
casted: 0 - here i many an oak that wrestled with the 
Upper as og in tho meee 
very one knows how the architect. has made.his 
0 Se 
Asiatit ured stems that omen 7 in the ribbed and. sculp- 


bed the primeval earth, and lie 










Puried now in the ruitig. When’ you, look along a 
“r y wee almost fee) that Pia aie tn a cathe: 
shaven po Silad ap hg cobied. tho elm_in. the column. and 

ery bat The G Heathen architecture went as far as 
on eer hristian architect added:the spire. He 







5 wale, bad thet + rear 
of real hair, bad, theirs made of black sheep's 


‘aspirations. “I'he dome, it, might “have been taker 
from the. linden,,, I am, writing in good old Plymouth 


Grening. 








‘THE: LADY MERLE. “t 


As formal and Tone.as the statue of stone, 
That stood-on hig terraced wall, 
Was the noble ear} ’till the Lady Merle 
i Moved mistress of heart and hall: 
“Pill he inet the Lady Merle = | 
"Till he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 
‘As grave and as cold as the portraits old 
That hung on his panels of oak, 
Did the lines of his race o’ershadow the face 
That never with laughter broke: 
'Tilk he met the Lady Merle— 
"Lillhe met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married the Lady Merle. 


As silent and dark as his untrodden park, 
Lived the earl from year to year, { 

And his haughty pride fell far and wide, 
Chilling the land with féar‘: 

Till he met the Lady Merle— 
Till he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 

And married the Lady Merle. 


But beamingly bright as the morning light 
Ox statue and pictured wall, 


1 


move, 
And over his manhood fall : 
When he met the Lady Merle— 


And married the Lady Merle. 


And never, they say, was a fairer day 
* Than that when the grave-faced ear), 
His nature forsook for: the kindly look, 
And the heart of the Lady Merle: 
When he met thé Lady Merle— 
_ When he met, and loved, and wooed, and won, 
And married, the Lady Merle. 


| «Oh, is it not strange how our natures will change 
In a. woman's holy..control, " 
And how the strong grace of a lovely face 
Will conquer and fashion the. soul, 
When we meet our Lady Merles— 
When we meet, and love, and woo, and win, 
And marry our Lady Merles? 


L. M. 





GEMS. 








Trurs is a hardy plant, and when once firmly 
rooted, it covers the ground so that error can scarce 
find room. . 


QuaRRELLING.—If anything ihthe world will make 
@ man'feel: badly, except pinching his’ fingers in the 
crack of ‘a door; it is, unquestionably, a quarrel. No 
man ever fails to think less of himself after it than 
before.,, It degrades him in the eyes. of, others, and, 
what: is.worse, blunts his’ sensibilitieson the one 
hand, and increases the power of passionate irrita- 
bility on the other! “The truth is, the more peaceably 
aud quietly we get on, tlie better for our neighbours. 
In nine cases out,of. ten, the better, course.is, if a man 
cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, 
quit-his company; aud if he slanders you, také care 

live so that nobody will believe him, No matter 

ho he is, or how he miguses you, the wisest way is 
to let him alone ; for thexe is nothing better than, this 
cool, calm, and quiet. way of dealing with the wrongs 
we meet with. f 

| Fe a} 

Moscow is. to, have. 120. odd..miles of water-pipe 
laid down in the streets by a.Berlin. contractor.. The 
whole is to be:finished~ in-three years, and. it is! hoped 
to supply all. the private houses with water as in 
London, | The severé cold would surely pierce to the 
depth of the pipes,.and freeze, at least for,a consider- 
able time, the smaller. pipes leading into the houses 
and in the houses. 

New Mops or Maxine, Cxampagne.—A Fact. 
+No article of commerce.has had to bear. such heavy 
‘apcusations of adulteration by: the British public as 
wine. ‘Doubtless adulteration is practised by needy 
and unprincipled dealers, but certainly not to the 
extent that, is credited by a,certain class, of nervous 
consumers. t we are going to relate will some- 
what strengthen’ the opinion: formed by the timorous 
about wine adulteration: ‘I'he ingenious method of 
making champagne we have not witriessed, but our 
information is from undoubted authority. A chemist 
‘within the postal.distgict has recently been purchasing 





took itfrom. the palm, which is nature's: spires *\’Phe 
pagan temple had no spire, for pagan worship had no 


Did the light of her love through his fortunes 


_ When he met, and loved, and wooed, and: won, 


low French white:wine or ‘sherry, with which the 
market is at present glutted.. The operator places it in 
1 | botiles of the orthedox. shape, and, submits it to,the 
. haction of a. soda-water’ machine, .by» which «it» is 


Angles-could not have made a dome so glorions as }‘copiously charged ‘with carbonic acid, giving-it the 
‘that of the liuden ‘before my window.—Projessor 


requirec * degree ‘of’ effervescence, “which of course 
disappears ston xfter the bottle'is openéd, A. tinfoil 
eapsule find'an attyactive label arethen added, which 
render this exhilarating ‘beverage fit for the market, 
where,’ to our Knowledge, it has been’ sold, and is 
now’ on offer. “To render all tricks ‘impracticable, we 
cannot féo strongly urge wine, and. spirit dealers.to 
purchase their goouc ?» boud «nd pay their own duty, 
or have them direét from tle docks or bonded ware- 
jyouses, where, being under the supervision, of Het 
Majesty’s Customs, adulteration, in the true sense of 
the word, is effectually prevented, through ‘judicious 
blending ”, is permitted. : 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Tue expense of refitting the: Great Eastern and 
putting in new boilers will, it is said, be £100,000. 


We are sorry to hear that.the Dublin Toternational 
Exhibition does not“ pay,” and that: it is feared the 
guarantors will be called upon to make up defi+ 
ciencies. ' 

A CouPLE were marvied at Walcot Church, Batis, 
the.other day, the bridegroom heiug seventy years of 
age, and so afllicted as to be. obliged to use crutches, 
s‘vhile the bride wagonly forty years old. 


A coop deal has lately been done in the way.ot 
repairs. at the Tower, Inter alia, the tower’ over 
‘“'Traitor’s Gate” has: been rebuilt in accordance witli 
the style of the fifteenth century. 


Te Emperor,Napoleon, on the pecasion. of his /éte, 
and on the recommendation of the’ Minister of 
Justice; has igrauted. pardons and-commutations or 
reductions'of punishment to 1,475-condemned persons’ 
of différent categories. . 

An enormous :pike, measuring five feet in length, 
was caught two days back inthe Loire at St. Paw+ 
en-Cormillon.' In its stomach were found’ a two- 
bladed knife, a small key, and the steel rings and tasse]s 
of'a purse. *" 
Winpsor Casti#\is to be thrown open in ever: 
‘part for the inspection of antiquarians at the hext 
‘meeting of ‘the Archwological Society. No doubt 
the issue of' their researches will prove highly inter , 
esting, as there isa fund of material for them to. specu~ 
late upon, ’ 

Peorte who did not get beds at Paris during the 
Sétes cf the 15th must not grumble, or if they, do, will 
not be wise when they lear that the extraordi- 
nary influx, of 170,000 strangers took place. Perhaps: 
it would be wise to choose another and more 
convenient time. 

! M. Goparp recently ascended. in his. balloon at 
Rouen, abd, being in sight, of the sea, was obliged to- 
abandon bis. balloon,, alter dragging him along vio~' 
lently. It. made its way aloft, and we fitid’that a stray 
alloon has since been picked up in Belgium, doubtless 
he missing ‘article. 7 
' Inis proposed, to build a,church in London for: the: 
use of the deaf ‘and. dumb; of whom it is supposed’ 
there‘are 'fio-less than 1,800 ‘in the metropolis alone 
without a suitable place of worship. The Queen has 
given £50, and a gentleman offers £25 if forty others 
will give the same amount, 
| THE waters’ of the Seine ard eo low that in the 
shallow parts of its bed; there are many patches of dry 
ground’ covered with verdure. In’ some places thie 
pile, work which supports the walls of the lower quays 
has been. above water for weeks; and the wood has: 
duffered considerably from the action of the sun. 


‘A. SINGLE grain of wheat sown at, Higher Brixhain 
has produced. the extraordinary increass of 17 full ears 
of corn, each ear containing, on am average, 80 grains, 
which multiplied by 17 shows a total of 1,360 grains. 
+Each' ear averaged four inches in length, which, 
placed in a line, would make an ear, five, feet eight 
in 


ches in length. 


A CARRIER-PIGEON race has come off between 

Brussels and’ Toulouse. 628’ pigeons were all started 

at once, prizés having been, given according to the, 
arrival of the pigeons,. The first) that did the 300: 
leagues oocupied fourteen hours—the wind/being con- 

trary all: the time—being at the: rate of upwards of 

sixty-five miles an hour. 

_, A SINGULAR anniversary has dately been celebrated 

at. Aix-la-Chapelle. A. woman servant has completed 

the fiftiethyear of her service in one family, and was 

resented on the occasion’ with a handsome ‘gift from 

e magistrates of the town, in addition to, many sub- 

stantial marks of esteem which she received: from: her 

employers. 
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TE . bottles acquire eufclant thickness and hardness, the moulds | age, 6 ft 4 in. in Rete with fae delidien tea aa 
CONTENTS are knocked out, and in this form it is ready for is of an amiable disposition, ud extremely ayia tt 
f a Ba tion, Gutta-percha the same ultimate 88 | pesrance, and would prefer a gentleman tali ang ‘ene 
‘Twe Srravorn's Secner 641 | Tas Farrarct Heder... 660 | caoutchquc, from which it chiefly differs by not elastic, | - W. J. C.—Your question is notclear. If 
Sweet Rermemmnr .... 644|Tempration ... .. .. '662| and of ng soft and plisble at a heat of 195° to 165° | pair-dye which you require, it te Commponed 21a. (tt stim” 
wes ee ast eee 640 Many Gray a. ... ... (664 | Fahr. It is made of the juice of the ae tree | air, two parts; carbonate of lead (pure ae lime alaked ig 
Cuaracrer mx Duxzss ... 64¢| Tue Portrait ON THE (Jsonandra gutia), which aboundsin the island of eo and feinap ‘made into’ oream oF paste lead), one 
ASSURANCE wee vee oye GAG] WALL... are are re 606] in the Indian archipelago; and is obtained by the natives | bisck dye, with ntilke if for brown ; and With water if top 
Tue Hetness... ... ... 646) Staristics ... . .. 667 | by cutting the bark and catching the juice, which is then | the gngers, eponge,. or meade ied) 
y- apout Heatra— pole — eee eee cee ee ae. boiled to the required consistence. roots. Afterwards brush is out and oem eq," the 
WR EYES 2. oe oe ACETIA pee see ee one Brareice Gorvow, who is nineteen years of . in Ter 2 ? 
Mr Two Orrzns ... ... 649 / Housknotp Treasures 670 | petite and graceful, with black hair, dark om my nud “peebay Gott eee Tee ae dexpale that they . 
AMEE ny G53 |Guuscn ce ne, 2. G71 | SOmpleziba, ts a good planiate, and Hively snd good tempered, | years’ ot age, height, has brown bat iri 
oe oe eee ee eee oe oe oor wou appy to correspon a gen an: as to 
Brw Jowte.. o. as + 657! MiscRLEANEOUS «. «» 671] marry; and.would undertake to render herhusband happy Ft ae Nellie” miso ie mentite is w oe house. 
ate Frep., who is’ twenty years of 5 ft. 4in. in height, | has dark hair and | oxpressivehazel eyes: hanes 
dark, considered good-looking, of, excellent temper, | a good plain edi and having been &’ teacher ved “ 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. |is very, desirous of corresponding merouely —- Government school for the last four years. ae 
ig lady of an ti disposition and domes , iP ' 
ss U:sLiirinihie ogi bi at habits, Cartes de visite to be exchanged. ee Recaivep:-= : 
= i De ma! Of cousins ts legal. Eva Asazy.—The ordinary mode of dyeing human hair | _ Besse be most: nd with“ 
T. H. D.—The handwriting is of average merit. is first to saturate the hair with the ccipithe of potassium in | Graham,” with a view to my. Cartes tober , 
C.L. J.—The handwriting is decidedly feminine, though | 80lution ; then, when this has been well absorbed, and the Ne.us D. will be Py to e: Portraits and com, ¢ 
rather too angular; the colour of the hair is bright auburn, | hair is partially dry, o solution of nitrate of silver is to be | Munications with 8.,” if he will take the 
angular ; ig ; 
Jaz G.—In the reply to “ Alice” you will find given the applied. By varying the proportions of the sulphide, and| ,,P., finding that the description given by: Forget-mg, 
siti {th P'y tie called “de land's Lotion.” the strength of the silver solation, you can produce almost | 20t” exactly | his would have much ple. 
a, ~apey-ceginaer ees wang wets tpn 5 et any tone of colour, from brown to black. sure in corresponding with her, with a view to matrimon 
S.R—If you had no agreement in writing to purchase J. D. and E. D., two brothers, both fair, and ha ; 
oe boat, the mere verbal promise to do so cannot be en- THE OMENS. prospects, be to correspond and = 
‘forced. is cartes with * Annie and “ Edith.” 
O. L. M.—The day of the week on which the 13th of May, rs aul E ar ane oe pope nage F er tog ea? to Gengona with “E.G.” Ist 
1823 fel, was Tuesdsy. It was the day at that period known | That sat and coo'd a love song, a love-song unto me. years of age, tall, has dark wavy hair, dark eyes, is coq. 
asold May-day. sidered very good-looking, and has an income of £100 per 
The third an emerald serpent, that wrought no ill to man, annum. Cartes de visite-to be exchanged. 


T. Y.—When a sample of spirit is said to be 10 deg. over 
proof, it means that 100gallons of such spirit contain exactly 
as much alcohol as 110 gallons of proof spirit. 

R. M—Black dyeing is difficult; but you may colour 
deather black by saturating it with the acétate of iron mor- 
dant, and then polish with oil. (See alse reply to“ D. L. B.") 

Auice B. wishes to enter into a matrimonial corrsspon- 
ence with a respectable tradesman. Is nineteen years of 
age, of medium height, and affectionate disposition, with 
uburn hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion. 

Y. A. S—As the composition of the new House of Com- 
eons wil) be materially different from that of the last, we 
cannot do better than refer you for the desired information 
to Hardwicke's Guide on the subject. 

C. Baownz.—No receipt that we are aware of will produce 
@ moustache on the lip of such @ “tender juvenal” ese 
youth of sixteen. Tarry yet a little, and a moustache will 
most likely appear spontaneously. 

8.A. L—To promote the softness and whiteness of the 
akin mild emollient soaps, or those which contain much oil, 
should alone be used; by which meanschaps and chilblains 
will generally be avoided. 

D. L. B.—The readiest way of blacking leather (which has 
been tanned with bark or other like astrigent) is a solution of 
copperas in about twelve times its weight in water. You 
may polish with oil afterwards. 

Aict&.—The use of a little chloride of lime and warm 
water imparts a delicate whiteness to the skin. But you 
should only use the former occasionally, and be careful to 
wash it off well with warm water. 

M. EL is desirous of corresponding with some young gen- 


fleman with a hymeneal view. Is nineteen a of age, 
of fair complexion, has an amiable disposition, is thoroughly 
domesticated, and would make a good wife. 


& A. S.—Nervous headache may be relieved by nervous 
tonics and stimulants; as bark. cascarilla, columba, gentian, 
camphor, ammonia, ether, and wine diluted) A cup of 
strong coffee or strong green tea often acts like a charm iu 
removing this species of headache. 

Acxp Marvex, who is eighteen years of age, about the 
middle height, with black hair and eyes, is considered good- 
looking, would like to correspond and exchange cartes with 
@ gentleman a few years older than herself, and who is 

ing forward to married life. 

Venetia, who is eighteen years of age, highly educated 
and accomplished, and has light bair and blue eyes, wishes 
te correspend matrimonially with a gentleman, who me: 
be either an American or Frenchman, but must be tall, 
dark, and about to travel in America or on the Continent, 

Jxsstz, who is nineteen years of age (sister to*, Venetia"), 
wishes to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman about 
¢o travel in America or on the Continent, who must be short 
and not over twenty-five years of age. Two brothers or 
friends will be preferred by “Jessie” and “ Venetia.” 

Lizziz B., who is nineteen years of age, with brown hair 
and eyes, fair complexion, tall, and genteel, is desirous, with 
@ view to matrimony, of meeting with a gentleman, who 
must be tall, have dark hair and moustache, be gentlemanly 
in appearance and manners, and also fond of music. 

E. E. K. would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
widower (not over forty years of age), who must be tall and 
fair, of a loving disposition, anid fond of home. “E. E. K.” 
is rather tall, considered pretty, has black hair and eyes, 
and is very prepossessing. 

Tos. Banwrivgt.—The story is, as Shakespeare says, 
“very excellent good,” and creditable to the proverbial 
Hibernian readiness of wit. It savours too strongly, how- 
ever, of Boccaccio to be admitted into our columns; and is 
declined with thanks for the laugh it has afforded us. 

H.C. M—To remove scurf from the heads of infants, 
make arn ointment with two ounces of lard and two drachms 
of sulphuric acid, diluted. Mix together, and anoint the 
head twicé aday. Fora good practical receipt for presery- 
ing damsons and other fruit for winter use, see No. 120. , 

G. G. M@—Any husband may, on sofficient grounds, pre- 
sent a petition for diverce, whether a poor msn ornot. To 
sue in forma pauperis, you must collect the necessary evi- 
dence, and lay the case before the Judge of the Divorce 
Court, who will assign you counsel. 

J. Jomnson.—India-rubber, or caoutchouc, is made of the 
concrete juige of the siphonia caoutchouc, jatropha elastica, 
and other plants. The fresh milky juice is spread over 
moulds or bottles of unbaked clay, and is then exposed to 
the heat and smoke of 4 fire, or torches, to dry it; whence 

it derives its dark colour. When sufficient layers have beén 
laid on, and the operation has been repeated until the 


‘| healthy condition of the gums. 


Slid through the blossom’d jungle to where a brooklet ran, 
A little brook that mefrily a song of joy began. 


Be wise as J, the snake said, to choose your darling May ; 
The eagle—Bold and reaty, to bear the prize away, ~~ 
Nor lose the golden moments in profitless delay. 


And when your May is chosen, thus did the ring-dove coo, 
Like me be constant ever, be tender and be true, 
For well I know your darling will still be true to you. 


The brooklet prattled blithely, as onit ran apace— ~ 

When home you bring your darling, that chosen spot to 
grace 

Let mirth, and joy, and leisure have there abiding place, 


And thus I went a-wooing, and thus it did betide 
The tender-hearted maiden became my winsome brifle ; 
And dear is she—far dearer!—than all the world beside! 


Mow Frere, who is twenty-eight years of age,.5 ft. 84 in. 
in height, with dark hair and whiskers and blue eyes, is 
considered good-looking, pectably. ted, and in a 
good profession, wishes to meet with a young lady of edu- 
cation and some means, who will be willing to open corre- 
spondence with him as a preliminary to marriage. 

E. M., who is twenty-one years of age, of medium height, 
with auburn hair, brown eyes, and fair complexion, con- 
sidered good-looking, would very willingly enter into a ma- 
trimonial correspondence with a gentleman who is tall and 
a very abstemious in his habits, and religiously dis- 
Po 
A Lowery Younc Man appeals to our fair spinster readers 
to take pity on him. Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, with brown hair and eyes,and a nascent moustache. 
The lady should be amiable in disposition, and » oslonde. 
Money no object, as he will have sufficient to keep a home 
and e wife in comfort Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 
AnNoELIca.—Although we are averse to the practice of 
hair-dyeing, we have no objection to inform you that living 
hair (hat is, of the head) may be rendered black by apply- 
ing for a short time a paste made by mixing litharge, slaked 
lime, and bicarbonate of potash, in various proportions, ac- 
cording to the shade of ‘colour desired. (See also reply to 
* Eva Ashley” and “ W. J. C.”) 

G, W.—The educational requirements for a gauger in the 
department of the Customs are handwriting and orthogra- 
phy, arithmetic (including vulgar and d al fractions), 

gilish composition, geography, and English history. You 
must pass a successful examination in these subjects by 
the Civil Service Commissioners before you can hope for an 
sppointment. 


Avyonrmous.—The insight, which your literary friend has 
afforded you into the troubles which beset editors of periodi- 
cals, and their ecanndl te oak as regards the contribu- 
tions which are forwa' to them, is pretty near the mark. 
Our own custom, however, is not to consign any MS. to the 
waste basket without a perusal; but we cannot receive any 
literary contribution upon other conditions than those 
which are set forth at the end of this page. 

B. R. D.—A very good solution for preserving and beauti- 
fying the teeth may be made thus:—Take two ounces of 
borax, and dissolve in three pints of hot water; before quite 
cold, add one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, and one 
tablespoonful of spirits of camphor; then bottle for use. 
This, used daily, will remove all tartarous adhesion, pro- 
duce a pearl-like whiteness of the teeth, and induce a 





Forcgt-wE-Not would like tocorrespond with a gentle- 
man who is tall and fair, not very thin, and of gentlemanly 
bearing, who may be disposed.towards matrimony. ‘“ For- 
get-me-not” is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, 
rather inclined ‘to aye has dark brown curls, with a 
tinge of gold in them, grey eyes, and fresh complexion ; 
is highly respectable, very domesticated, and possesses & 
cheerful temper. 

T. R.—The “curious term of Dividivi, which puzzles you 
in the commercial reports” is the name of a leguminous 
plant of the genus Cesalpinia. The legumes of the species 
"are extremely astringent, and contain a very large quantity 
of tannic and gallic acid; they grow in a very peculiar 
manner, and become curiously curled as they come to per- 
fection. The plant is a nativé of America between the 
tropics. 

Tae Marp of Kent and her friend, Jor1a Harcourt, would 
like to correspond with two gentlemen, with a view to ma- 
trimony. The former is twenty-two years of age, tall, and 
@ brunette, of a pleasing and lively disposition, is domesti- 


Wa. G. MoO. will be happy to correspond with « 

H.,” with a view to matrimony.. Is seventeen years o~ 

5 ft 7 in’ in height, with brown hair and biue eyes, is con. 

sidered good-looking, and is in good circumstances. . 
A Bacuerorn Tradesman, thirty-eight years of age, 

tired of single life, would be happy to hear from and ex. é 


change cartes with “M. Y.," in No. 108, or “Sophia.” ig 

Ne. 119, with @ matrimonial view. y 
Lizzix B. will be hapey, te, heer from “J. H. Moore” ass i 

tll very goodlodiahe t, Is seventeen years of age, rather 

wi 1, very oking,-and would endeavour to make home | 


. A. would be happy to and exchange carta, 
with a view to matrimony, with “ Letitia Malvina" (No. 117), 
Hos dark brown curly hair and brown eyes, is geveraliy 
con handsome, and has good expectations, 

J.T. M., who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 11 in. in height 
ee and is well educated, thinks he would 
make * Grey” .very happy as his wife, and will be 
glad to enter on a preliminary correspondence. 

W. HL OC. G., who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in 
height with dark hair, hazel eyes, and dark complerion, 
be very happy to hear from “Anna H.” with a view 


y: 
D. C. M. C. will be very happy to correspond matrimonially 
with “Alice Grey.” Is seventeen years of age, 5 ft 4in io 
height, with dark hair, blue eyes, and considered good. 
looking ; is well educated and in good circumstances. 
Haney will be glad to open a correspondence, 
with a. view to matrimony, with “Lillian S.” Is twenty 
years of age, fair, with ht moustache and whisken, 


od-looking, aad very good-tempered, 





and possesses ap 
income of £100 per annum, with probability of an early 
increase, : , 
T. .,. who to the nautical profession, {s thirty 
rare of son, bee Sint yee — fair Pryor § 
fectionate disposition, g emper, an @ good m 
cian, would like to d with “Fo: me-not,” wits 
@ view to matrimony. Cartes to be exchanged as a pre The | 






PP: 
an ultimate view to matrimony. Is sixteen 
years of age, 5 ft. 2in. in height, has a small fortune, andis 
of @ very le family. If “Selden Graham" is 
suited, would be glad to hear from any gentlems 


exe ame will be happy to correspond with “Selde 








about eighteen or twenty years of age. p>, Hu ¥ 
Hono, being desirous of forming a matrimonial allisnes Mi 
would be glad to correspond and exchange cartes with the ry 






“Hon. Mrs. H.” 1s a descendant of one of the oldest Bag. 
lish families, forty-eight years of age, 6 ft. in height sad 
of considerable personal attractions ; is very { 
of music, and a strict member of the Church of England. 
Wittiam H. would be very happy to correspond and & 
change cartes, &c., with “ Alice Grey.” Is twenty-two yeas 
of-age, and considered very good-looking. And a friend@ 
his, who is twenty-one years of age, tolerably good-looking 
and @ tleman by birth and education, would like tooo 
res with “ Anna H.” ‘ 
AIMERAT Tovsours could be happy with either “ Anns. 

or “Alice Grey,” and .will be glad to correspond mst’ 
monially with either.of those ladies. Is nineteen years 
age, and dark, but reserves all further personal informatioa 
and carte till aoe of them eer him with a respons 

he handwritin; very good.) * 
be M. would like to'e d with “ Honor et Amor, 
with a view to matrimony. Is eighteen years of o 
fair, with dark grey eyes, light brown hair, and — 
tures, and very decidedly pretty; has been well.a ‘a 
though possesses no fortune; but could giye na 
Amor” @ heart that has not been frittered away a 
tion, and one that would truly keep the vow 
honour, and obey:” 
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cated, and being of business habits, would prefer a gentle- 
man ip business, “‘ Julia Harcoust 


” is twetity-six years of | 





